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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



There are few persons whose name is so bailed by 
the young, and whose character has produced a greater 
effect upon society, than that of Henry Kirks 
White. 

There is a genius of the highest order in his poeti- 
cal productions, and an erudite simplicity in his prose ; 
and both are so recommended by sincerity, and con- 
secrated by piety, that no one can read them without 
being awed by the subject, and improved by the sen- 
timents. 

What renders the piety and religious sentiments of 
this accomplished youth more conspicuous and re- 
markable, is, that it is well known he was once inclined 
to gaiety, and a victim of infidelity. He was fond of 
the stage, and took a part in private theatricals ; as- 
sociated with a circle of ingenious, but free-thinking 
and free-acting young men : but, to the surprise of his 
former acquaintances, he became perfectly orthodox in 
his principles, and devout in his practice. This gives 
us ground to believe that his opinions are sincere, 
that they were adopted after mature examination : and 
his life proves that his piety was unfeigned ; for he 
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acted throughout life according to the oew principles 
which he had adopted. 

Hekrt Kirke Whits was born at Nottinghaoa, 
March 21 , 1785. This Qdebrated poet, like many 
other men of genius, was of humble origin. His father 
was a butcher at Nottingham, and ^e was designed 
by him to carry the basket, loaded with meat, to his 
customers. But Henry's spirit was too' aspiring for 
this ignoble employment; and this, united with his 
mother's ambition, procured him a classical education* 
Mr. Blanchard, master of the Classical Academy, 
Nottingham, has Ibeen accused of not discerning his 
talents. But in a school consisting of upwards of a 
hundred boys, which we know he then conducted, it 
was perhaps impossible to discover the peculiar genius 
of erery pupil. The usual routine of tasks were of 
course required of Henry, and it is very possible that 
the dry grammatical exercises which he had to per- 
form, were not very agreeable to him. 

The earliest instruction has often produced a good 
and salutary impression upon the minds of children, 
which has been felt even to maturer years. This was 
the benefit which Henry derived, at the age of four 
years, from Mrs. Garrington, his school-mistress. 
Henry, in his poem on Childhood, makes mention of 
her prudence and kindness with affectionate veneration. 

There was a teacher at Mr. Blanchard's, who, with 
more spite than penetration, pronounced an ill-natured 
opinion of Henry, as a stupid, obstinate boy ; but the 
lampoons which Henry immediately wrote upon him 
and the other teachers, were pointed with such wit and 
humour, that they completely proved the falsehood of 
the calumny. 
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The irksome confinement of school^ to a boy whose 
taste for the sublime and beautifUl led him to meet the 
approach of day, may be easily conceived; and his 
feelings are expressively pictured in his little poem ' On 
being confined to School.' The clear meanderings of 
the majestic Trent, the expansive and flowery meadows 
which form its banks, t^e hanging groves of Cliftoni 
which overshadow the stream, and the woods of Cot- 
grave, which crown its abrupt and sloping hills, all 
form scenes where his muse delighted to wander; 
and amidst them, the writer of these pages has often 
met Henry. 

Here, with the meditations of a hermit, he often waii-^i 
dered at early mom, at sunny noon, or when the even- 
ing shades arose. And I can never retrace those well- 
known scenes without fancying I hear the whisper of 
his fHendly spirit : 

Far from the scene of gaiety and noise. 
Far, far from turbulent and empty joys. 
He hied him to the thick o'er-arch^g shade. 
And there on mossy carpet listless laid. 

Henry was only six years old when he first was sent 
to Mr. Blanchard's Academy, Nottingham. Here he 
was instructed in the rudiments of writing, arithmetic, 
and French. He remained in this classical establish- 
ment till he was eleven years old ; at which age, it is 
said, he wrote a theme for every boy in his class, con- 
sisting of fourteen. The master commended evexy one 
of them, but upon Henry's he bestowed a very high en- 
comium. 

Some dispute with Mr. Blanchard^ or a motherHi 
fondness, or a principle of economy, to save expense, 
removed Henry from this academy, to be a domestio 
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pn^ of Mr. Shipley, th^ wfitil^^«maiter of Mrs. 
WhiU's semiiyary for young laidies. As mighl be 
tftpeotedf imder the particular and kiad attention of 
this w<^hy man, Henry's talents devdoped them- 
d^Tas. It has been often observed, that the best mode 
tC.stndy is to let every one pursue the track of know-r 
kdge which bis own genius prefers. Henry, now left 
to the uninterrupted pursuit of his favourite subjects 
at his own hours, soon found sufiCicient employment 
^r all his time in reading works on almost every sxikr 
jftOt, and exercising his talents on topics which hk 
fancy preferred. Mr. Shipley could not but soon apt 
poMiate the suplerior abilities of a youth' of such appli- 
cation s aiid h^ every atl^tion, assisted his prQgre«i^ 
in the Latin language. Having arrived at the age of 
ii^fteen, Henry iras put to the stocking-loom, for th# 
purpose of learning the nature of thQ bosier^r businei^^ 
the staple trade of die town, for which his friends in- 
tended him. But his mounting spirit found a difficulty 
in lowering itself to this degrading employm^t. He 
seems to have. complained of the degradation in the 
lines commencing, 

* Tl^e do I own the pxompter of my joys.' 
Dissatisfied with an occupation merely manual^ and 
desiirous of an employment, aa h^ a^, * to occupy his 
Jfraim^ his mother articled him to Messrs. Coldham 
and Enfield, attorneys, and town-clerks of Notting- 
ham. Yet in t^e midst of the pressing engagements of 
an attorney's office, he contrived to devote a portion of 
his time to the acquisition of considerable knowledge 
ip tV[a Qr^k», Spanilbj. PoTtaguese, and Italian lan- 
guie^es; ij^ .%»tronoipAy aad music ; and learned to play 
^ pia«yi)-forti9. 
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Attbis eaiiyage he was admitted a Aieifibef ctf ti 
literary society in Nottingham, and disttngaifthed him^ 
aelf one teqrening.at their meeting, by lectaring eittem- 
pore a fall hour on genius: upon which the metnb^i^ 
imanimott^ly elected him their professor. 

In a letterto his brother Neville, we find an instatic^ 
of Henry's extempore powers in die art of poistry. « A 
friend had doubted these powers, upon which Henry 
thus addreslied hitb : 

' Yet ah ! thy azrowa are too keen, too sure/ &c. 

At the age of fifteen, he gained the prize of a silv^ 
medal, offered by the editors of Hie Motithly Preceptor, 
for the best translation of a passage hi Hoface : and aft 
sixteen, they roted him a pair of twelve-indfa g^obe^ 
for an imaginary Tour from London to Edinburgh. 
These literary distinctions introduced him to Capel 
Loft, Esq. and Mr. Hill, who enceuraged him, in 1802, 
to publish his Clifton Grove, and other poems. 

His advancement at the bar, to which he had aspired^ 
seemed prohibited by anatural deafhess, which appeared 
immoveable. He now therefore turned his thoughts and 
wishes to the banks of the Cam, and hoped that his 
little work might, by its sale, raise him a sum of money 
tfi assist him to pass through the University. But these 
hopes were all blasted by the malignant criticisms of 
die Monthly Review. Mr. Sout^y, with a generous 
hand, ataunched the wound made 1^ their Ixarbed ar^- 
rows, and encouraged him to venture a second edition, 
ttnd cfferedhis assistance-in the publication. 

While H^ry was groping his vmy Uy knowledge, and 
forming his plans to reach the University, be was in- 
troduoed to the Rev. Mr. Dashwood, curate of St. 
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Mary '89 Nottingham^ who much encouraged him^ and 
made him some presents* 

About this time, his religious sentiments underwent 
a great revolution. He became a Christian from con* 
viction, and maintained the faith which once he had 
opposed. 

The method which he adopted, of translations and 
re'^trauslations back into the original of Cicero and 
Ceesar, proved admirably useful in brii^ng him in a 
short time into the habit of easy and elegant Latin 
composition, by which he acquired great credit at the 
University. 

Henry's hopes of going to Cambridge became now 
very faint, and he entertained the idea of relinquishing 
his studies. But a recommendation of him having 
been drawn up and presented to the EUand Society, 
formed for the assistance of deserving students through 
tbe University, he was induced to persevere. Thift 
Sodety. examined him with .scrupulous severity, and 
pronounced their high esteem of his abilities ; but hesi- 
tated in accepting him, on account of some supposed 
natural defect in his utterance. 

He was, however, introduced to Mr. Robinson of 
Leicester, and, by Mr. Dashwood, to Mr. Simeon of 
Cambridge ; and through these gentlemen. Mi*. Wilber- 
force also took him under his patronage. 

Henry therefore now renewed, his literary pursuits, 
and after about six months of interrupted application, 
entered, according to his earnest wish, the University 
of Cambridge. Here, by the elegance of his Latin 
compositions, he soon gained honour and reputa- 
tion ; and had the satisfaction, by the end of the year, 
to gain sufficient prizes to enable him to disburthen his 
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mind of the load of gratitude which oppressed it| and 
€0 decline any farther pecuniary aid from his patrons. 

For the purpose, however, of making himself more 
fit to compete with the candidates (or University ho- 
nours, he retired for a year to Winteiingham, and put 
himself under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Grainger, the 
curate. . Upon returning to Cambridge, Henry was much 
patronized by his tutors, Bnd sat for the University 
prize, but was perouaded to decline the contest. His 
abilities were much talked of in his own circle ; his col- 
lege tempted his ambitious mind with promises of sup- 
port, and with hopes of honours, and offered him a tu- 
tor during the vacation* . The ambition of particular 
colleges to reflect honour on their own establishments, 
sometimes excites the members to sacrifices of time and 
healthy which lead them to a literary suicide. Henry 
could not resist the tempting offers of his college. He 
read and studied, and took strong medicines: but it had 
been more kindness to have transplanted this ovejrthriv- 
ing plant into a quiet and open soil for a time, than* thus 
to have forced it, in the hot«house of proffered honours, 
to grow beyond its strength till it was exhausted. 

Thus patronized and ''celebrated, and spurred on by 
the desire of approving himself to his friends, and justify- 
ing their hopes and wishes, he felt himself tied down 
to his studies with bands which he could not break, and 
resisted all the importunities of his friends to leave the 
University to visit them. His mother was particularly 
urgent with him to quit his college for the purpose 
of coming to Nottingham, to receive the benefit of his 
native air, and maternal nursing ; but no arguments 
could prevail. He had already been to London, where 
he had spent a week, and he would not absent himself 
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again. Hismind had been much e^tcited by die Ta)i«|iit 
novelties of the metropolis^ and the literary and relig;ioai 
disputes in which he had been involved; so that, instead 
of that calm repose which the state of his health and spi- 
rits required, he had been thrown into a sea of agitation;^ 
and returned to Cambridge. almost in a fever. A cold 
he caught on the road accelerated its advance; and it 
Daade such rapid progress over his frame, that in a few 
'days he was delirious. Messrs. Campbell and Leeson 
sat up with him some nights, and contributed t6 calm 
his troubled spirit, and allay the fears which depressed 
his mind. What seemed principally to distress him 
was, the inattention he had lately paid to his religious 
concerns, while absorbed in classical pursuits, and ca?- 
ried forward by literary ambition. The . promises of the 
gospel, however, and the readiness of our Almighty 
Father to receive his children who seek him with their 
whole heart through his beloved Son, brought consola- 
tion to his mind, and gave him peace. He expressed 
his hopes and his satisfaction to his friends, and departed 
without a struggle ; so that those who waited his last 
moments, saw his eyes closed, and his hands clasped as 
in devotion, and could scarcely distinguish the last sigh 
which preceded the departure of his spirit to the woiid 
of light and life immortal. He died the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1806. 

His early death, in the attainment of celebrity beyond 
his years, should act as a caution to other youths not to 
indulge an ambitious spirit at the expense of health and 
life; but to use moderation, even in the laudable purr 
scdt of language and science, and to believe that pei^- 
severance, with health, will, in the end, better secure 
the objects which they have in view. . 
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The fame of Henry was high in his own college : and 
yet scarcely was he lieard of out of it till his death, 
when his writings rendered him so celebrated. The 
eulogies of the University of Cambridge and the un- 
oqualled esLtent of his abilities;^ which his biogcaphert 
l^ve panegyrized^ ^ere smiled at as a romantic tale by 
^oio^t all the Ca^lbridg^ men of his time. 

The chief excellencies of H. K. White- were not the 
\Mgh honours which his classical or mathematical know- 
ledge acquired himji »or the superiority of his acquisi- 
^009 in language and ^gyence, but his true pZety^ his 
persevering labours^y and his exalted poetical genius^ 
displayed at ^o 9arly a period of life. His unexpected 
and lamented dea^ also^ at the age 4>f twenty-one» 
with the bright prospect of £9m^ and honours glitteir* 
ing before him, ftas given ^n interest to his character. 
All thes^ circumstances, combined^ have drawn forth 
an attention to his writings, and given them an effect 
9n the manners and principles of the rising generation ; 
and they have produced more good than his iA^proved 
9,biUties np^ght have achieved, had he been spared to thq 
age of threescore years and ten, 

Henry felt the force of truth, aud obeyed her dictfitesu 
Brary found the cordials of divine truth supporting him 
in his death, and now reaps her glorious reward in that 
yiotld where Icnowledge opens to his untired eye its 
boundless stores, and satisfies his holy ambition with 
\i^t unfading and eternal honours. May these be the 
high glories to which ^l students may direct their best 
ai^ their inoft mrdent expectations! ^^ 
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PREFACE. 

The following attempts in Verse are laid before tbe 
public with extreme diffidence.. The Author is very 
conscious that the juvenile efforts of a youth, who has 
not received the polish of academical discipline^ and 
who has been but sparingly blessed with opportunities 
for the proi^ecution of scholastic pursuits, must neces- 
sarily be defective in the accuracy and finished elegance 
which mark the works of the man who has passed 1^ 
life in the retirement of his study, furnishing his mind 
with images, and at the same time attaining the power 
of disposing those images to the best advantage. 

The unpremeditated effusions of a Boy, from his thir- 
teenth year, employed, not in the acquisition of literary 
information, but in the more active business of life, must 
not be expected to exhibit any considerable portion of 
the correctness of a Virgil, or the vigorous compression 
df a Horace. Men are not, I believe, firequently known 
to bestow much labour on their amusements: and these 
Poems were most of them written merely to beguile a 
leisure hour, or to fill up the languid intervals of studies 
of a severer nature. 

TlaQ TO piKeioQ epyov ayawaWf ^ Every one loves hh 
own work,' says the Stagyrite ; but it was no overween- 
ing affection of this kind which induced this publication* 
Had the author relied on his own judgment only, these 
Poems would not, in all probability, ever have seen the 
light. 

Perhaps it may be asked of him, what are his motives 
for this publication? He answers — simply these ; The 
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facilitatiiQPj, througk its lodiipifi of those studies wbich, 
^om hjs earliest infaiicy> have, been the priaeipid ob- 
jects of his ambition ; and the increase of the capacity 
to pursue those inclinations which may one day place 
him in an honomrable station in the scale of society. 

The pviotipal Poem id thb little eelleetieny < Clifton 
Grove,' is, he fears, deficient in numbers and harmo- 
nious coherency of parts. It h, however, merely to be 
regarded. as a description of a nocturnal ramble m that 
charming retreat, apoo^ij^^ed with mok reflections as 
the scene naturally iM>>^e8ted. It was written twelve 
months ago, when the author was in his sixteenth year. 
•—The Miscellanies are some of them the productions 
of a very early age.^ — Of the Odes, that * 'to ^ early 
Primrose,' was written at th^rteaii — ^tbe. ethers w-e of a 
later da^^r-The Senne^ are cfaieiy irregular; they 
have^ perhaps, no other daim to ihdX specific denbmina- 
tSon, than that they consist only of fourteen lines. 

Such are the Poems towards which I entreat the lenity 
of the public. The critic will doyilitless find in them 
much to condemn; he may likewise possibly discover 
something to commend. Let him scan, my fa^ylts with 
an indulgejdt eye« ai^d i^ the work of that correction 
which I invite, let him remember he is holding the iron 
mace of Criticism over the flimsy superstructure of a 
youth of seventeen, and, remembering that, may he for- 
bear from crushing, by too much rigour, the painted 
butterfly whose transient colours may otherwise be ca- 
pable of aflbrding a moment's innocent amusement. 

H. K. White. 
Nottingham, 
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IKSCRIPnON, 

By WUUam Sinffih, Etq, Prrfeuor rfMedtm HiiCory, Ombiidge; on 
a nunmmenkd tablet, wth a medaUSon fty Chantrey, treettd in AW- 
SaUtt^ ehwreh, Cambridg$, at th$ expen$e rf Franoi BMCt> Etq. ^ 
BfnlUM^ Uttifed ^S^ates. 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE^ 

BOBN MARCH 21st, 1785 ; DIXD DCTOBBB lOtb, 1806« 

Wami with fond hope, and learning's sacied flame^ 

To Granta*B bowers the youihfiil Poet came ; 

Unconquer'd poweis th' immortal mind display'd. 

Bat worn witb anidoas thought the frame decay'd : 

Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retired. 

The Maztyr Student faded and expired. 

O Genius, Taste, and Piety sincere. 

Too early lost, 'midst duties too severe ! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen, 

He told the tale, and shew*d what White had been— ^ 

Nor told in vain — fax o*er th' Atlantic ware 

A Wanderer came» and sought the Poet's grave ; 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name. 

And raised this fond memorial to his f am^. W. S, 



BY LORD BYRON. 

No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep. 
But living statues there are seen to weep : 
Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomby 
Affliction's self deplores thy youthfid doopi. 



POEMS. 



TO MY LYRE, AN ODE. 

Thou simple Lyre! — Tby music wild 

Has served to chftrm tbe weary hour, 
And many a lonely night has 'guiled, 
When ey en pain has ownM and smiled 
Its fascinating power. 

Yet, oh my Lyre! the busy crowd 

WiU little heed thy simple tones : 
Them mightier minstrels harping loud 
EngrosSy^-and thou and I must shroud 
Where dark oblivion 'thrones. 

No hand, thy diapason o*er, 

Well skillM, I throw with sweep sublime; 
For me, no academic lore 
Has taught the solemn strain to pour,^ 

Or build the polish'd rhyme. 

Yet thou to Sylvan themes canst soar ; 

Thou know'st to charm the xvoodknd train : 
The rustic swains believe thy power 
Can hush lihe wild winds when they roar. 

And still the billowy main. 

These honours, Lyre, we yet may keep, 
I, still unknown, may live with thee. 
And genUe zephyr's wing will sweep 
iPiy solemn string, where low I sleep, 
Beneath the alder tree. 
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Thia little dirge will please me more 
Than the full ^^[ttiemV swelling peal ; 

Yd rather than that crowds should sigh 

For me, that from some kindred eye 
The tricUing^ teigr sbpujid steaU 

Yet dear to xne thig wrealb of bay, 

Perhaps from me debarred; ' 
And dear to me the clasftiC zone, * 

Which, snatcb'd from leaming*s li^ibjour'A tj»eiwf, 

Adorns the accepted bard. 

And Oj if yet 'twere mine to dwell 

Where Cam or Isis winds along, 
Perchance, inspired with ardour chaste, 
I yet might call the ear of taste 

To listen to ray song. 

Oh 1. then, my little friend, thy style 

I'd change to happier lays, 
Oh ! then the cloistered glooms should smile, 
And through the long, the fretted aisle 

Should swell the note of praise. 



CLIFTON GROVE: 

A SKETCH IH VERSB. 

Lo ! in the west fast fades the ling^riag light. 
And day's (ast vestige takes its silent flight : 
No more is he^d the woodman's m^asuced ^voke 
Which, with, the dawn,.fiom. yonder dingle broke; 
No more, hoarse clamouring o'er the u{da£ted head, 
The crows assembling, seek their wind-rock'd bed; 
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StiU*d is the viUage hum — ^the woodland sounds 
Have ceased to echo o'er the dewy grounds. 
And general silence reigns, save when below 
The marmuring Trent is scarcely heard to flow; 
And save when, swung by 'nighted rustic late. 
Oft, on its hinge, rebounds the jarring gate ; 
Or when the sheep-bell, in the distant vale. 
Breathes its wild music on the downy gale 

Now, when the rustic wears die social smile. 
Released from day and its attendant toil, 
And draws his household round their evening fire. 
And tells the oft-told tales that never tire ; 
Or where the town's blue turrets dimly rise, 
And manufacture taints, the ambient skies. 
The pale mechanic leaves the labouring loom. 
The air-pent hold, the pestilential room, 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sin; 
Now, now my solitary way I bend 
Where solemn groves in awful state impend. 
And cliffs, that boldly rise lEibove the plain, 
Besp^eak, bless'd Clifton! thy sublime domain. 
Here lonely vtrandering o'er tiie sylvan bower, 
I come to pass the meditative hour; 
To bid awhile the strife of passion cease. 
And woo the calms of solitude and peace. 
And oh ! thou sacred power, who rear'st on high 
Thy leafy throne, where waving poplars sigh! 
Genius of woodland shades I whose mild control 
Steals with resistless witchery to the soul. 
Come with thy wonted ardour, and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy hallowed fire. 
And thou too, Fancy, from thy starry sphere, 
Where to the hymning orbs thou lend'st thine ear. 
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Do thoA tbgedad, and bkM my rayW&*ii si 

Veird in soft vidons of serene deligbt. 

At thy command the gale that passes by 

Bears in its whispers mystic hannony. 

Thou ^f^av^st thy wand, and lo I what forms appear I 

On the dark cloud what giant shapes career 1 

The ghosts of Ossian skim the misty vale» 

And hosts of Sylf^ds cm the moon-beams sail. 

Thi^ gloomy alcove darkling to the sight, , 
Where meeting trees create eternal nighty 
Say^, when from yonder stceam the Sfamny lay. 
Reflected, gives a dubious gleam of day ; 
Recalls, endearing to my alter'd mind, 
Times, when benealh the boxen hedge reeluied 
I watchVi the lapwing to her elamorous brood ; 
Or lured the xfMn to its seatt^r'd food; 
Or woke with song the woodland echo wild. 
And at each gay response delighted smiled. 
How ofit, when childhood threw its golden ray 
Of gay romance o'er every happy day. 
Here would I run, a visionary boy, 
When die hoarse tempest shook the vaulted sky, 
And, fancy-led, beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm ; 
And heard, while awe congeal*d my inmost soul| 
His voice terrific in the thunders roll. 
With' secret joy I view'd the vivid glare 
Of voll&yed lightnings cleave the sullen air ; 
And, as the warring winds aremid veviled, 
With awful pleasure big,— I heard and smiled. 
Beloved remembrance I — Memory w^iqh endears 
This silent 4^t to my adyandng years : . 
Here dwells eternal peace, etemsd rest,*^ 
In jhadet like these to live is tP bebtesf-d. 
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In rural coverU lov^9 the maid tx) sbroiid* 

And thou toa, Insfirfttioti^ whose wiid ^ame ' 

Shoots with eleetric {Bwiftaeia through the inme^ 

Thott here dost loye to sit with np-tiira'd eye^ 

And listen to the stream that naormurs by, 

The wopds that wave, the gray owl's silken flight, 

The mellow music of the listening night. 

Congenial calms, more weleome to. my breast 

Than maddening joy in daiizling lustre dressed, 

To Heaven my prayers, my daily prayers^ I raise^ 

That ye may jbless my unambitious days ; 

Withdrawu, remote^ from, all the haunts of strife, 

May trace with me tb6 lowly raJe of life, 

AtA when his b^yiner Peath shaU o'er me wave. 

May keep your peaceful vigils on my grave. 

Now as I rove^ where Wide the prospect grows, 

A livelier light upon iby vision flows ; 

No more above th' embracing branches meet, 

No m,ore tin? river glixgles at my feet. 

But seen deep dqwn the cliff's impending side, 

Through hangiiig woods, now gleams its silver tide. 

Dhn is my upland path,—- across Uie Green 

Fantastic shadows fling, yet oft between 

The chequer'd glooms, the moon her chs»te ray sheds. 

Where knots of blue bells droop their gracefnl heads, 

And bed3 of violets bloon^ing 'mid the treea^ 

Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal breeze* 

Say, why does Man, while to his opening sight 
Each shtub ]^resents a source of chaste delight, 
And Nature bids for him her treasures flow, 
And gives to him alone his bliss to knoiv, 
Why does he pant for Vice's deadly charms ? 
Why clasp the syren Pleasure to his arms 5 
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And suck deep draughts of her voluptuous breathy 
Though fraught with ruin, infamy and death? 
Could he who thus to vile enjoyment clings. 
Know what calm joy from purer sources springs ; 
Could he but feel how sweet^ how free firom strife, 
The harmless pleasures of a harmless life. 
No more his soul would pant for joys impure, 
The deadly chalice would no more allure. 
But the sweet portion he was wont to sip. 
Would turn to poison oh his conscious lip. 

Fair Nature ! thee, in all thy yaried charms, 
Fain would I clasp for ever in my arms l- 
Thine are the sweets which never, never sate. 
Thine still remain through all the storms of fate. 
Though not for mie 'twas Heaven's divine command 
To roll in acres of paternal land. 
Yet still my lot is bless'd, while^I enjoy 
Thine opening beauties with a lover's eye. 

Happy is he, who, though the cup of bliss 
Has ever shunn'd him when he thought to kiss ; 
Who, still in abject poviBrty or pain, 
Can count with pleasure what small joys remain : 
Though, were his sight convey'd from zone to zone. 
He would not find one spot of ground his own, 
Tet, as he looks around, he cries with glee, 
These bounding prospects all were made for me: 
. Fof me yon waving fields their burden bear, 
For me yon labourer guides the shining share. 
While happy I in idle ease recline. 
And mark the glorious visions as they shine. 
This is the charm, by sages often told. 
Converting all its touches into gold. 
Content can soothe, where'er by fortune placed, 
Can rear a garden in the desert waste. 
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How lovely, from this hill's superior height. 
Spreads the wide view before my strsdniDg sight 1 
O'er many a varied mile of lengdiening ground 
£*en to the blue-ridged hill's remotest bound. 
My ken is borne : while o'er my head serene. 
The silver moon illumes the misty scene ; 
Now shining clear, now darkening in the glade. 
In all the soft varieties of shade. 

Behind me, lo ! the peaceful hamlet lies. 
The drowsy god has seaFd the cotter's eyes. 
No more, where late the social faggot blazed. 
The vacant peal resounds, by little raised ; 
But lock'd in silence, o'er Arion's* star 
The slumbering Night rolls on her velvet car : 
The church-bell tolls, deep-soonding down the glade, 
The solemn hour for walking spectres made ; 
The simple plough-boy, wakening with the sound, 
Listens aghast, and turns him startled round. 
Then stops his ears, and strives to close his eyes, 
Lest at the sound some grisly ghost should rise. 
Now ceased the long and monitory toll, 
Returning silence stagnates in the soul ; 
Save when, disturbed by dreams, with wild affright. 
The deep-mouth'd mastiff bays the troubled night : 
Or where the village ale-house crowns the vale. 
The crea)dng sign-post whistles to the gale. 
A little onward let me bend my way, 
Where the moss'd seat invites the traveller's stay. 
That spot, oh ! yet it is the very same ; 
That hawthorn gives it shade, and gave it name : 
There yet the pi;imTOse opes its earliest bloom. 
There yet the violet sheds its first perfume, 

♦ thft Constellation Ddphmua. Foi authority for this appella- 
tion, ^idt OVid's Fasti, B. xi. IIS. 

C 
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And in thef branch that rears abore the rest 

The tobin unmolested builds its nest. 

'Twas here, whea hope, presiding o'er my breast, 

In vivid colours every prospect dress'd : 

'Twas h^rei reclining, I indulged her dreams, 

And lost the hour in visionary schemes* 

Here, ^ I press once more the ancient seat, 

Why, bland deceiver I not renew the cheat ? 

Say, can a few short years this change achieve, > 

That thy illusions can no more deceive? 

Time's spmhrous tints have every view o'erspread, 

And thou tqo, gay seducer;, art thou fled? 

Though vain thy promise, and thy suit severe, 

Yet thou couldst guile Misfortune of her tear ; 

And oft thy smiles across life's gloomy way 

Could throw a gleam of transitory day. 

How gay, in youth, the flattering future seems; 

How sweet is manhood in the infant's dreams ! 

The dire mistake too soon is brought to light, 

And all is buried in redoubled night. 

Yet some can rise superior to their pain. 

And in their breasts the charmer Hope retain : 

While others, dead to feeling, can survey, 

Unmoved, their fairest prospects fade away : 

But yet a few there be,-r-too soon o'ercast! 

liVho shrink unhappy from, the adverse blast. 

And woo the first bright gleam, which breaks the * 

To gild the silent slumbers of the tomb. [gloom, 

So in these "Shades the early primrose blows, . 

Too soon deceived by suns and melting snows; 

So falls untimely on the desert waste, 

Its blossoms withering in the northem blast. 

Now passM whate'er the upland heights display, 
Down the steep cliff I wind my devious way; 
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Oft rouahif aiB the niatliBg p»&j J^eal, 

The timid hare from its acooatom^d aea^ 

And ohi how sweet tins walk, overhung with mod* 

That winds the margin of the solemn flood! 

What ruiral objects steal upon the sight! 

What rising views prolong the calm delight! 

The brooklet branching from the silver Trent, 

The whispering birch bj every zephyr bent^ 

The woody island, and the naked mead, 

The lowly ^ut half hid in groves'of reed. 

The rural wicket, smd the rural stile. 

And, frequent interspersed, the woodmaa's pile» 

Above, below, where'er I turn my eyes^ 

Rocks, waters, woods, in grand succession rise. 

High up the eliff the varied groves ascend. 

And mournful larches o'er the wave impend. 

Around, w&at sounds, what magic sounds, arise, 

What glimmering scenes salute my ravish'd eyes I 

Soft sleep the waters on their pebbly bed. 

The woods wave gently o'er my drooping head. 

And, swelling slow, comes wafted on the wind 

Lorn Progne^s note from distant copse behind. 

Still every rising sound of calm delight 

Stamps but the fearful silence of the night, 

Save when is heard, between each dreary rest, ' 

Discordant from her. solitary* nest. 

The owl, dull- screaming to the waDdering moon, 

Now riding, cloud- wrz^^ near her highest noon : 

Or when the wild-duck, southering, hither rides, 

And plunges sullen in the sounding tides. ^ 

How oft, in this sequester'd spot, whe^ youth 
Gave to each tale the holy force of trudi. 
Have I long linger'd, while the fiulj&^maid sung - 
The tragic legend, till the woodW& ruQgt 

c 2 
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iThat tale, so sad! whtcbi stSM to memory dear, 
Prom its sweet source can call the sacred tear, 
And (Itiird to rest stern Reason's harsh control) 
Steal its soft magic to the passive soul. ' 
These hallow'd shades, — these trees that woo the wind^ 
Recal its faintest features to my mind. 

A hundred passing years, with march sublime, > 
Have swept beneath the silent wing of time, 
Sinee, in yon hamlet's solitary shade, 
Reclusely dwelt the far-fam'd Clifton Maid, 
The beauteous Margaret; for her each swain 
Confessed in private his peculiar pain ; 
In secret sigh'd, a victim to despair. 
Nor dared to hope to win the peerless fair. 
No more the shepherd on the blooming mead 
Attuned to gaiety his artless reed. 
No more entwined the pansied wreath, to deck 
His favourite Wether's unpolluted neck ; 
But, listless, by yon babbling stream reclined. 
He mixed his sobbings with the passing wind, 
Bemoan'd his helpless love; or, boldly bent. 
Far from these smiling fields, a rover went. 
O'er distant lands, in search of ease, to roam, 
A self-wiird exile from his native home. 

Yet not to all the maid express'd disdain ; 
Her Bateman loved, nor loved the youth in vain. 
Full oft, low whispering o'er these arching boughs. 
The echoing vault responded to their vows. 
As here, deep hidden from the glare of day, 
Enamour'd, oft they took their secret way. 
Yon bosky dingle, still the rustics name ; 
'TwaS' there the blushing maid confess'd her flame. 
Down yon green lane they oft were seen to hie. 
When evening slumber'd oathe western sky. 
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That blasted yav> that monUeziag wahmt bare, 

Each beararofBiflntQa of the fated pMg> . 

Oab eve, wheA Antamn loade4 ever^f. breeae 

With the falVn hohovia of tha xnournrng. tueea. 

The maiden waited at the accuatQm'd bower. 

And waited long beyond the appointed hour, • < 

Yet Batsman came not;— -o'er the woodland dcear. 

Howling portentous, did the wiiids career; 

And bleak and dismal on the leafless woods 

The fitful .rains rush'd down- in sullen floods ; 

The night was dark ; ae(, now and then, the gale 

Paused for a moment,TrtMaigaret listen'd, psde ; 

3ut through the coiveTt to her anxious ear ^t : 

No rustling foot8te|» spoke, her laTer near. • 

Strange fears now fiU'd her breast,--4Bhe knew not why, 

She:sigh'd, and Bateraan's name was in each sigh. 

She hears a noise,*r-^'tis he, — 'he comes at last; — 

Alas! 'twas but the gale which hurried past: 

But now she heaca a ^ui5skening footstep sound. 

Lightly it comes, and nearer does it bound ; 

'Tis Bateman!& self,-r*he springs into h«r arms, 

Tis he that clasps, and chides her vain alarms. 

' Yet why this sUence?^^! have waited lonf, 

And the cold storm has yelVd the tiee^ among. 

And now thou*rt here my fears are fled-ryet speak. 

Why does the salt tear moisten on thy cheek? 

Say> what is wrong V-^Now, through, a parting cloud. 

The pale moon pe^r'd from her tempestuous tdiroud. 

And Bateman's face was seen: — 'twas deadly white. 

And sorrow seem'd to sicken in his sight* 

' Qh, speak, my loveP again the maidoooijuiedy 

* Why is thy heart in sullen woe immured?'. 

He rais'd his head, and thrice essay'd to tell, 

Thnce from his lips the unfinished accents fell : 

c 3 
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When thus at last reluctantly he broke 
His boding silence, and the maid be^oke : 
< Grieve not, my love, but ere the mom advance,. 
I on these fields must cast my parting glance ; 
For three long years, by cruel fate's command, 
I go to languish in a foreign land. 
Oh, Margaret! omens dire have met my view. 
Say, when far distant, wilt thou bear me true? 
Should honours tempt thee, and should riches fee, 
Wouldst thou forget thy ardent vows to me. 
And, on. the silken couch of wealth reclined. 
Banish thy faithful Bateman from thy mind?' 

' Oh ! why,' replies the maid, ' my faith thus prove. 
Canst thou, ah, canst thou then suspect my loive? 
Hear me, just God ! if from my traitorous heart 
My Bateman's fond remembrance e'er shall part ; 
If, when he hail again hi3 native shore. 
He finds his Margaret true to him.no more. 
May fiends of hell, and every power of dread. 
Conjoined, then drag me from my peijur'd bed. 
And hurl me headlong down these awful steeps. 
To find deserved death in yonder deeps !'♦ 

Thus spake the maid, and from her finger drew 
A golden ring, and broke it quick in two ; 
One half she in her lovely bosom hides. 
The other, trembling, to her love confides. 
* This bind the vow/ she said, ' this mystic charm 
No future recantation can disarm ; 
The. right vindictive does the fates involve. 
No tears can move it, no regrets dissolve.' 

She ceased. The death.bird gave a dismal cry. 
The river moan*d, the wild gale whistled by, 

* Tbii part of the Trent is commonly called ' The Clifton Deeps.' 
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And once again the Lady of the night 
Behind a heavy cloud withdrew her light. . . 
Trembling she viewed these portents with dismay: 
But gently Bateman kiss'd her fears away: 
Yet still he felt conceal'd a secret smart, 
Still melfmcholy bodings fill'd his heart. 

When to the distant land the .youth was sped, 
A lonely life the moody maiden led. 
Still would she trace each dear, each well-known walk, 
Still by the moonlight to her love would. talk^ 
And fancy, as she paced among the trees. 
She heard his whispers in the.dyiog breeze. 
Thus two years glided .on in silent grief; ' 

The third, her bosom own'd the kind relief: ' 
Absence had cooled her love — the impoverish^d.flame 
Was dwindling fast, when lo ! the teitaptercafii€f>. 
He offer'd wealth, and all the joys, of life. 
And the weak maid became another's wife ! 

Six guilty months had mark*d the false one's crima. 
When Bateman hail'd once more his native clime ; . 
Sure of her constancy, elate he came. 
The lovely partner of his soul to claim : 
Light was his hearty as up the well-known way 
He bent his steps — and all his thoughts were gay.. . 
Oh ! who can. paint his agonizing throes, 
When oa his ear the fatal news arose!: 
Chiird.with amazement, senseless with the blow,. 
He stood a marble monument of woe; 
Till call'd to all the horrors of despair, 
He smote his brow, and tore his horrent hair ; 
Then rush'd impetuous ftom the direadful spot^. 
And sought those scenes (by memory ne'er forgot),, 
Those scenes, the witness of their growing flame. 
And, now, like witnesses of Margaret's sham&i 
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Twas night — ^her sought the meA Umdy shore, 
And trac'd again< their former wanderings o'er i 
Now on the bank in silent grief he stood,;: : 
And gazed intently on the stealing flood ; 
Death in his mien, and madness^ in his eye, . 
He watch'd the waters as they niannui^d by; 
Bade, the base murd'ress triumph c^er his graire— 
Prepared to plunge into the whelmiog wli'ice. 
I Yet still he stood irresohitely bent, 
Religion sternly stayed his vash intent. r ^ 
He knelt. Cool play'd upon, his cheek the wind. 
And fann'd the ibver of hismaddenkig tnindt 
The willows ^av'd, the stceam it sweetly^ swept. 
The paly moonbeam on its surface slept, . . ^ '« 
And all was peace ;-^e felt ^e general calm 
O'er his racked bosom shed a genial balm.: 
When casting far behind his streaming eye, . 
He saw the Grove, in fancy saw her lie, 
Hig Margaret, luird in Germain's* arms to rest, 
And all the demon rose within his breast. 
Convulsive now, he clench'd his trembling hand, 
Cast his dark eye once more upon the land, ' 
Then at one spring he spurn'd the yielding bank. 
And in the calm deceitful current sank* 

Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound. 
As in die stream he plung'd, was heard around : 
Then all was still — ^the wave was rough no more. 
The river swept as sweetly as before ; 
The willows waved, the moonbeams shone serene. 
And peace returning brooded o'er the scene* 

Now see upon the perjured fair one hang 
Remorse's glooms and never-ceasing pang. 

* Gennain i« Uie tnditionaxy aamt of li«r hiuiln&d* 
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Full well she knew, repentant now too late. 

She soon must bow beneath the stroke of fate. 

But, for the babe she bore beneath her breast. 

The o£Pended God prolonged her life unbless'd. 

But fast the fleeting moments tolVd away, 

And near, and nearer drew the dreaded day; 

That day, foredoom'd to give her child, the ligbt^ 

And hurl its mother to tlie shades of night. 

The hour arrived, and from the wretched, wife 

The guiltless baby struggled into life. — 

As night drew on, around her bed a band 

Of friends and kindred kindly took their stand; 

In holy prayer they pass*d the creeping time, 

Intent to expiate her awful crime. 

Their prayers were fruitless. — ^As the midnight came, 

A heavy sleep oppressed each weary frame. 

In vain they strove agsunst the o'erwhelming load. 

Some power unseen their drowsy lids bestrode. 

They slept, till in the blushing eastern sky 

The blooming morning oped her dewy eye; 

Then wakening wide, they sought the ravi8h*d bed, 

But lo! the hapless Margaret was fled; 

And never more the weeping train were doom'd 

To view the false one, in the deeps intomb'd. 

The neighbouring rustics told, that in the night 
They heard such screams as froze them with afiright ; 
And many an infant, at its mother's breast, 
Started dismay'd, from its unthinking rest. 
And even now, upon the heath forlorn, 
They shew the path down which the fair was borne, 
By ihe fell demons, to the yawning wave. 
Her own, and murder'd lover's, mutual grave. 

Such, is the tale, so sad, to memory dewr. 
Which oft in youth has charm'd my listening ear. 
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That tale, wbidi bade me find redoubled sweets 
In the drear ailence of these dark retreats ; 
And even now, with melancholy power, 
Adds a new pleasure to the lonely hour. 
^Mid all the charms by magic Nature given 
To this wild spot, this sublunary heaven, 
With Rouble joy enthusiast Fancy leans 
On the attendant legend of the scenes. 
This sheds a fairy lustre on the floods, 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods ; 
This, as the distant cat'ract swells around, 
Gives % romantic cadence to the sound; 
This, and the deepening glen, the alley green^ 
The silver stream, with sedgy tufts between. 
The massy rock, the wood-encompass*d leas. 
The broom-clad islands, And the nodding trees. 
The lengthening vista, and the present gloom. 
The verdant pathway breathing waste perfume ; 
These are thy charms, the joys which these imparl 
Bind thee,bless'd Clifton! close around my heart. 
Dear native Grove! where'er my devious track. 
To thee will Memory lead the wanderer back. ' 
Whether in Arno's polish'd vales I stray, 
Or where ^ Oswego's swamps' obstruct the day; 
Or wtoder lon0, where, wildering and wide. 
The tumbling torrent laves St. Gothard's side; 
Or by old Tejo's classic margent muse. 
Or stand entranced with Pyrenean views ; 
Still, still to th^e, where'er my footsteps roam, 
My heart shall point, and lead the wanderer home. 
When Splendour offers, and when Fame incites, 
rU pause* and think of all thy dear delights. 
Reject the boon, and, wearied with the change, 
Renounce the wish which first induced to range; 
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Turn to these scenes, tkese well-4ciH>wn scenes once 
Trace once again old Treot'd roraaBtic shcHre, [more. 
And, tired with worlds, and all their busy ways. 
Here waste the little remnant of my days. 
But if the Fates should this last wish deny, . 
And doom me on some foreign shore to die; 
Oh ! should it please the world's supernal King 
That weltering waves my funeral dirge shall sing; 
Or that my corse should, on some desert strand^ . 
Lie stretch'd beneath the Simoom's blasting hand ; 
Still, though unwept I find a stranger tomb, 
My sprite shall Slander through this favourite gloom, 
Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless grove, 
Sigh on the wood-blast of the dark alcove. 
Sit, a lorn spectre on yon well-known grave, - 
And mix its meanings with the desert wave. 



GONDOLINE. 

A BALLAD^ 

The night it was still, and the moon it ^hoae 
Serenely on the sea, •- ^ 

And the wave& tft the foot of the rifted.rocjc 
They murmur'd pleasantly* 

When Gondoline roamed along the shore, ' ' 

A maiden full fair to the sight ; 
Though love h^d made bleak the rose on her cheek, 

And turn'd it to deadly white* - 

Her thoughts they were drear, and the iilent tear 

It fiird her faint blue eye, 
As oft she heard, in Fancy's ear, 

Her Bertrand's dying sigh. 
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Her Bertvand was th« bravest yoath 
, Of all our good king's men, 
And he was gonie' to the Holy Land 
To fight the Saracen. 

And many a month had pass'd away. 

And many a rolling year. 
But nothing the maid from Palestine 

Could of her lover hear. 

Full oft she vainly tried to pierce 

The ocean's misty face ; 
Full oft she thought her lover's bark 

She on the virave could trace. 

And every night she placed alight 
In the high rock's lonely tower, 

To guide her lover to the land, 
Should the murky tempest lower. 

But now despair had seized her breast, 

And sunken is her £ye ; 
■* O ! tell me buf if Beftfand live. 

And I in peace will die.' 

•She Jwander'd o'er the lonely shore^ 

The curlew scream'd above, 
She heard .4^ scream with a sickening beart 

Much boding of her love. 

Yet still she kept her lonely way, 

And this was all her cry, . 
^ Oh 1 tell me but if Bertrand live, 

And I in peace shall die.' 

And'QOW she came to a horrible rift^^ ^ 

All in the rock's hard side; 
A bleak and blasted oak o'erspread 

The cavern yawning wide. 
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And pendant from its dismal top 

The deadly nightshade hung ; ' 

The hemlock and the aconite 

Across the mouth were flung. 

And all within was dark and drear, 

And all without was calm ; 
Yet Gondoline entered, her soul upheld 

By some deep-working charm. 

And as she enter'd the cavern wide, 

The moonbeam gleamed pale, 
And she saw a snake on the craggy rock. 

It clung by its slimy tail. 

Her foot it slipped, and she stood aghast, 

She trod on a bloated toad ; 
Yet, still upheld by the secret charm. 

She kept upon her road. 

And now upon her frozen ear 

Mysterious sounds arose ; . 
So, on the mountain's piny top. 

The blustering north wind blows. 

Then furious peals of laughter loud 

Were heard with thundering sound,. 
Till they died away in soft decay. 

Low whispering o*er the ground. 

Yet still the maiden onward went, - 

The charm yet onward led, 
Though each big. glaring ball of sight 

Seemed bursting from her head. 

But now a pale blue light she saw, 

It from a distance came:; 
She followed, till upon her sight 

Burst full a flood of flame. 
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She stood appalPd ; jet citill liie cBarm 

Upheld her sinking soul; 
Yet each bent knee the odier 8taiote» 

And each wild eye did roll. 

And such a sight as sh« i^a# tfaeve; 

No mortal saw before^ 
And such a sight sHS-theia'i^ there. 

No mortal shall see more;. 

A barning cauldron stood F the. midit. 
The flame was fierce and Mgh^ 

And all the cave; so wide and long, 
Was plainly seen thereby. 

And round about die cduldcon stout 
Twelve withered witches Stood ;. 

Their waists were bound with li^rhig snakes. 
And their hair was stiff widi blood. 

Their hands were gory too ; and red 
And fiercely flamed their eyes ; 

And they were muttering inifiithkst 
Their hellish mysteriev. 

And suddenly thidy joih'd tSieir hsnds, 

And utter^ a joyoutf cry, 
And round about die eatddnm stout 

They danced right mentify^ 

And now they stopped; and each pvepalred 

To tell what she Ittdl done,. 
Since last th^ La;dy of the night 

Her waning course had nm. 

Behind a rock stood OondoliHe. 

Thick weeds her face did ireil^ 
And she leaned fbaxfal fotwardefy 

To hear the dreadftd tale. 
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The first arose: She said she *d tern 
\ Rare sport since the blind cat mew^d ; 

i She 'd been to sea ih a leaky aievey 

And a jovial storm had brew'd. 

She call'd around tihe winged winds. 

And rais*d a deyilish rout; 
And she laugh'd so loud» Hie peals were heard 

Full fifteen leagues about. 

She s_aid there was a little back 

Upon the roaring waye, - 
And there was a wdinan Uiece who 'd been 

To see her husband's grftve. 

And she had gdta ehtld in hec inns. 

It was her only child. 
And oil its Hide in&nt pmnkf 

Her heavy heart begdl'd. 

And there Was top in that saine bark, 

A father and his son;. 
The lad was sickly ,> and the sire 

Was old and woe4>egone. 

And when the tempest waioed stfoag,. 

And the bark could no vuae it 1>ide, 
She said it was jovial iuft t^ hear 

How the poor devils cried. 

The mother claep'd hei orphaA duld 

Unto her breast, and wept.; 
And sweetly folded in her anas. 

The careless baby slept. 

And she told how^ in the diape o' thSd wwd. 

As manfully it i^oas'd^ . 
She twisted her hand latAhe infant's hair. 

And threw it ov«rboiUDdL 

d2 
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And to have seen tbe motiher's pangs, 

'Twas a glorious sight to see ; 
The crew could scarcely hold her down 

From jumping in the sea. 

The hag held a lock of the hair in her hand, 

And it was soft and fair : 
It must have been a lovely child, 

To have had such lovely hair. 

And she said, tlie father in his arms 

He held his sickly son^ . 
And his dying throes they fast arose, 

His pains were nearly done. 

And she throttled the youth with her sinewy hands. 

And his face grew deadly blue ; 
And his father he tore his thin gray hair. 

And kiss'd the livid hue. 

And then she told, how she bored a hole 

In the bark, and it fiird away: 
And 'twas rare to hear how some did swear, 

And some did vow and pray. 

The man and woman they soon were dead, 
The sailors their strength did urge ; 

But the billows that beat vrere their windihg*sbeet. 
And the winds sung their funeral dirge. 

She threw the infant's hair i' the fire. 

The red flame flamed high, 
And round about the cauldron stout 

They danced right merrily. 

The sec(md begun: She said she had done 
The task that Queen Hecat* had set her. 

And that the devil, the fiuher of evil, 
Had never accomplish'd a bett^. 
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She said, there was an aged woman. 

And she hadiadanglito.fair^ . .>. 
Whose evil habits. fiU*d her heart 

With misery andioare* .. •< 

The daughter had a paramour, 

A wicked man was he, .^ 
And oft the woman him against 

Did murmur grievously* , . 

And the hag bad work'd the daughter up 

To murder her old mother,. .... 
That then she might seize' on all her goods. 

And wanton with her lover. , 

And one night as tbe old ^oman .' 

Was sick and ill in bed, *• 
And pondering sorely on th^ life 

Her wicked daugbler led, 

She heard her footstep on the floor. 

And she raised her pallid htad. 
And she saw her daughter,, '^tb u knife. 

Approaching to her>bed* ^ . 

And said, ^ My child, L'm very ill, 

I have not long to live; < a 
Now kiss my cheek, that ere I die 

Thy sins I may forgi?e.V. 

And the murderess bent to kisS her cheek. 
And she lifted ih^ sbarp l»i^:knife, > 

And the mother saw hetiML ialenV • 
And hard she begg'd for lifd« ... 

But prayers n^duld -niothiiig her avail. 

And she scream'd aloud with .fear, 
But the bouse was lone, and the piercing screaols 

Could reach no human ear. . . , . 

D 3 
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And though that she was sick and old. 
She struggled hard, and fought: 

The murderess cut three fingers through 
Ere she could reach her throat. 

And the hag she h^ld the fingers up. 
The skin was mangled sore^ 

And they all agreed a nobler deed 
Was never done before. 

And she threw the fingers in the fire, 

The red flame flamed high. 
And jdund about the cauldron stout 

They danced right merrily. 

llie third arose: She $aXi she'd been 

To Holy Palestine : 
And seen more blood in one short day. 

Than they'd all seen in nine. 

Now Gondoline, with fearful steps, 

Drew nearer to the flame, 
For mucl^ she. dreaded now to hear 

Her hapless lover's name. . 

The hag related then the sports 

Of that eventful day. 
When on the' well-contested field 

Full fifteen thousand lay. 

She said that she in human gore 

Above the knees did wade, 
And that no tongue could truly tell 

The tricks she there had play*d. 

There was a gallant-featured youth. 

Who like a hero fought ; 
He kiss'd a bracelet on his wrist. 

And every danger sought. 
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And in a vassars garb disgaised. 

Unto tlie knight sh^ sues. 
And tells him she from Britain comes, 

And brings unwelcome news. 

That three days ere she had embark'd, 

His love had given her hand 
Unto a wealthy thane ;— and thought 

Him dead in Holy Land, 

And to have ^een how he did writhe 

When this her tale she told, 
It would have made a wizard's blood 

Within his heart run cold. 

Then fierce he spurr'd hifr warrior steed, 

And sought the battle's bed : 
And soon all mangled o'er with wouitds, 

He on the cold turf bled. 

And from his amoking corse she tore 

His head, half clove in two ; 
She ceased, and from beneath her garb 

The bloody trophy drew. 

The eyes were starting frpm their 50cks, 

The mouth it ghastly grinn'd, 
And there was a gash across the brow,~ 

The scalp was nearly skino'd. 

'Twas Bertrand's headll With a terrible scream, 

The maiden gave a spring. 
And from her fearful hiding-place 

She fell into the ring. 

The lights they fled— the cauldron sunk 

Deep thunders shook the dome. 
And hollow peals of laughter came 

Resounding through the gloom. 
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Insensible the mai^oii lay 

Upon the hellish groniKi, 
And still mysterious sounds were heard 

At intervals around. / . . * > 

She wok&'-'shehtdf arose, — and, wild, 

She cast a horrid glare, . ^ ■ / 
The sounds had ce^sted, the lights had fled. 

And all was stillness there^ >- 

And through an awning in the rock. 

The nioon.it sweetly shone^. *. 
And shew'd a river in the cave 

Which dismally did moan. 

The Btream ww black, it sounded deep^ 
As it rush'd the: rocks, be tweai; .< < 

It offer'd Weil, for madness fired 
The breast of Gondoline. 

She plunged ia, the tiMrent moan'd 

With its accustofn'd sounds 
And hollow peals of laughter loud 

Again rebellow'd round.' 

The maid, was seen no more. — But oft 

Her ghost is kpowvi ta glide, f - ' 
At midmgbt's silent, solemn hour^ 

Along the ocean's side« 

LINES 

ON A SURVEY OF THE ticXv^NS, IN THE MORNlNa 

BEFORE DAT-BREAK. 

Te many tudnkling stars, who yet do hold 
Your brilliant pld/c»s in the sable vault 
Of night's dominions]— ^Planets, andcentralWbs '- 
Of other systems :— big as the burning sun 
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Which lights |his nether globe, — jei to our eye 
Small as the glow-worm's lamp ! — ^To you I raise 
My lowly orisons, while, all bewildered, 
My yision strays o'er your ethereal hosts; 
Too vast, too boundless for our narrow mind, 
Warp'd with low prejudices, to unfold 
And sagely comprehend. Thence higher soarings 
Throug^h ye I raise my .solemn thoughts to Him, 
The mighty founder of this wondrous maze, 
!£he great Creator ! Him, who now sublime, 
Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 
Of boundless space, aboye the rolling spheres 
Sits on his silent throne, and meditates. 

Th' angelic hosts, in their inferior Heaven, 
Hymn to the golden harps his praise sublime. 
Repeating loud, ^ The Lord our God is great,^ 
In varied harmonies. — The glorious sounds 
Roll o'er the air serene — ^The ^olian sphered. 
Harping along their viewless boundaries. 
Catch thp full note, and cry, ' The Lord is great/ 
Responding to the Seraphim.— O'er all. 
From orb to orb, to the remotest verge 
Of the created world, the sound is borne^ 
Till the whole universe is full of Him. 

Oh! 'tis this heavenly harmony which now 
In fancy strikes upon my listening ear. 
And thrills my inmost soul. It bids me smile 
On the vain world, and all its bostliog cares. 
And gives a shadowy glimpse of future bliss. 
Oh ! what is man, when at ambition's height— 
What even are kings, when balanced in the scale- 
Of these stupendous worlds ! Almighty God ! 
Thou, the dread author of these wondrous works ! 
Say, canst thou cast on me, poor passing worm, 
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One look of kind benevolence ?'-^Thon canst ; > 
For thou, art fltll of univenal lore^ . v . 
And in thy boundless goodness.wUt impart 
Thy beams as well to me.as to thepvoud^ 
The pageant inscets^of a f Utleraig hour* 

Oh I when reiecting on fiiese tniths'sublimey 
How insignifioaxkt do allithe joysy' i < > 

The gandea, andlionours of the world appear! 
How Tain ambition I Why has my wakeful' lamp 
Oatwatch*d the slow-paced i^gbt? — Why on the page. 
The schoolman's laboured page^ have I employed ^ * 
The honrs devoted liy the world to resti i ^ ' 
And needful to recruit exhausted nature ? 
Say, can the voice of nanow Fame repay 
The loss of health ? or ean the hope of glory 
Lend a new thrOb unto mbj hu^^ukl heart, 
Cooly even,nowy my fevcnrishxaching brow. 
Relume lhe.fines:/olthis deepnsunken eye, 
Or paint new colcoifr on -thla pdlid 'cheek? 

Say, foolish one-^can that unbodied faole, 
For which thou barterest health and happiness. 
Say, can it soothe the slumbers, of the grave. 
Give a new ^eatito bliss, or.chase the pangs 
Of everlasting pujushment condign ? 
Alas! h#w vain. are moctal/maa's desires! 
How fruitless hisjpuiisuits I^ Eternal God ! 
Guide Thou my; footsteps in the way of truth. 
And oh I, Assist met^ao to live on earth, 
That I maynlie in peace, ^and claims place 
In thy higfa^ dwelling. All but this is folly, 
The vain illusions of deceitful life. 
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LINES, 

aVPFOSED TO BB BPOVBN BT 'A Z.OTXR AT TttE OBATB' OV HIS 
MX8TBBS8. OCCASIQITB^ BTvA SITUATYOV %» A BOMAHCB* 

Mary, the moon is 'sleeping on thy grave, 

And on the turf thy lover sad is kneeling. 

The big tear in his eye. — ^Mary, awake, 

From thy dark house arise, and bless his sight 

On the pale moonbeam gliding. Soft and low 

Pour on the sliver ear of night thy tale, 

Thy whisper'd tale of comfort and of love. 

To soothe thy Edward's lorn, distracted soul. 

And cheer his breaking heart, — Come, as thou didst. 

When o'er the barren moors the night wiftd howFd, 

And the deep thunders shook the ebon thronef 

Of the startled night — ^O! then, as lone reclining, 

I listened sadly to the dismal storm. 

Thou on the lambent lightnings wild careering 

Didst strike my moody eye ; — dead pale thou wert. 

Yet passing lovely. — ^Thou didst smile upon me. 

And oh I thy voice it rose so musical 

Betwixt the hollow pauses of the storm. 

That at the sound the winds forgot to rave. 

And the stem demon of the tempest, charm'd. 

Sunk on his rocking throne to still repose, 

Lock'd in the arms of silence. 

Spirit of her! 
My only love ! — O ! now again arise. 
And let once more thine aery accents fall 
Soft on my listening ear. The night is calm. 
The gloomy willows wave in sinking cadence 
With the stream that sweeps beloW. Divinely swelling 
On the still air, the ^stant waterfall 
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Mingles its melody ; — and^ high ftboye, ' 
The pensive empress of the solemn night, 
Fitfuly emerging from the rapid clouds, 
Shews her chaste face in the meridian sky* 
No wicked elves upon the Warhck-knoU 
Dare now assemble at their mystic revels ; 
It is a night, when from their primrose beds 
The gentle ghosts of injured innocents 
Are known to rise, and wander on the breeze. 
Or take their stand by th* oppressor*s couch. 
And strike grim terror to his guilty soul ; 
The spirit of my love might now awake^ 
And hold its custom'd converse, 

Mary, lo ! 
Thy ]Sdwa,rd kneels upon thy verdant grave, 
And calls upon thy name. — The breeze that blows 
On his' wan cheek will soon sweep over him 
In solemn music, a funereal dirge. 
Wild and most sorrowful. — His cheek is pale ; 
The worm that prey'd upon thy youthful bloom 
It canker'd green on his. — Now lost he stands. 
The ghost of what he was, and the cold dew 
Which bathes his aching temples gives sure omen 
Of speedy dissolution. — Mary, soon 
Thy love will lay his pallid cheek to thine. 
And sweetly will he sleep with thee in death. 

MY STUDY. 

IN HUDIBRASTIC VERSE. 

You bid me, Ned, describe the place 
Where I, one of the rhyming race. 
Pursue my studies am amore^ 
And wanton with the muse in glory. 
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Welly figare to your sensen straighty 
Upon the house's topmost height, 
A closet, just six feet by four. 
With white-¥rash'd walls and plaster floor, 
So noble large, 'tis scarcely able 
T admit a single chair or table: 
And (lest the muse should die with cold) 
A smoky grate my fire to hold : 
So wondrous small^ ^twould much it pose 
To melt the ice-drop on one^s nose ; 
And yet so big, it covers o'er 
Full half the spacious room and more. 

A window vainly stufiTd about. 
To keep November s breezes out, 
So crazy, that the panes proclaim 
That soon they mean to leave the frame. 

My furniture I sure may crack — 
A broken chair without a back ; 
A table wanting just two legs. 
One end sustain*d by wooden pegs ; 
A desk — of that I am not fervent, 
The work of, Sir, your humble servant; 
(Who, though I say't, am no such fumbler;) 
A glass decanter and a tumbler, 
From which my jiight-parch'd throat I lave. 
Luxurious with the limpid wave. 
A chest of drawers, in antique sections, 
And saw'd by me in all directions; 
So small, Sir, that whoever views 'em 
Swears nothing but a doll could use 'em. 
To these, if you will add a store 
Of oddities upon the floor, 
A pair of globes, electric balk, 
Scales, quadrants, prisms, and cobbler*s awls. 
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And crowds of ^ooklMi^^Eotten^^helteSt ' 
OctayoSy folios, quartos^ twelves ; 

1 think, dear Ned, you cusious 4oig, 
Toull have my eartUy catalcgiie* 
But stay, — I nearly had left out 
My bellows, destitute of snout; 

And on the walls, — Good Heavens! why there 
IVe such a load of precioUs.'ware^ > i ><^ 
Of heads, and cobsy and'SihrernuedlJ»»- 
And organ works, and broken pedals ;, 
(For I was once a-building. musiov n . . 
Though soon of that employ I grew sick; 
And skeletons of laws ^hidhisboot 
All out of one primordial root ; 
That you, at such a sig^t, would swear ■ 
Confusion's self had settled therej « 

There stands, just by a broken sphere, 
A Cicero without an ear, ^ 
A neck, on which^ by logic good^ . 
I know for sure a bead once stood : 
But who it was the able master. 
Had moulded in the mimic plaster^ ' 
Whefher 'twas Pope, or Coke, or Bum, 
I never yet could justly leant: 
But knowing we}l, that m^ head 
Is made to answer for the dead^ 
(And sculptors first their faces frame^ 
And after pitch upon a aame» 
Nor think it aught ct a misnomer 
To christen Chaucer's busto Homer, 
Because they both have beards, which,iyott know. 
Will mark them well from Jpa» and Juno,) 
For some great man, I ^ould slot tell 
But Nec^ might answer just as well, 
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So pevoUd Jt ttp,>all in a row ' "'' 

With Chatham and with Cisero. 

Then all around, in just degree, 
A range of portraits you may see 
Of migbl^ men, and eke of women, , ; 

Who are no whitinfeijprio m^i. . > 

With these fair dames^ »im1 heroes roand, 
I call my garret classic ground ; , 
For, though confined/twill well contain 
The ideal flights of Madam Brahi. 
No duigeon*^ walls, no cell confined. 
Can cramp the energies of n^d ! 
ThoSy though my heart may seem sosmallf 
I've iiiendsy and 't will contain Ihem aU ; 
And should iti e'er become so col4. . . > 

That these it will nO longer hol4» 
Ko more may Hearen hor blessings giye, — 
I shall not then he fit to liye* . , . 

TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

HsLD offspring of aliark and sullen ske ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine^. 

Was nnrsed in whirling etonn^, ; 

AAdcts^dledju'thewiQfb, / 

Thec^ 4vhea young Spring .first questiioa'd Wmter^s 

And. dared th^&turdy blusterer to the fight, ,' 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory* ' 

In this low vale, fteprotnise of the year, ^ 

Serene, thoa/opeiiie8trtoL4be nipping gale, 

Unnotteed «id alono^ • 

Tliy tmderid^gattee. 

s 2 
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So Virtue blooms, brought f(vth amid the stdntos 
Of chill adversity: in some lone walk 

Of life she rearsi her head* 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her Mows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 






SONNETS. 
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To the liver Trent. Written on rtcovery from aicknett. ^ 
Oncb more, O Trent ! along thy pebbly marge 

A pensive invalid, reduced and pal6. 
From the close sick-room newly let at large, ' 

Wooes to his wan-worn cheek the pleasatit gale. 
O ! to his ear how musical the tale 

Which fills with joy the throstle's little throat 1 
And all the sounds which on the fresh breeze sail^ . 

How wildly novel on his senses float l 
It was on this that many a sleepless night. 

As, lone, he watch 'd the taper's sickly gleam» 
And at his casement heard with wild affright,* 
The <)wl*« dull wing and melanchcfly screamy 
On this he thought, this, this his whole desire, 
Thus once again to hear the warbling woodland didtr. 

II. 

Give me a cottage on some Cambria^ wild, - 
Where far from cities I jnay spend ^y :4ays» ) 

And by the beauties of the .scene beguiled. 
May pity roan*s pursuits, 9nd shun hiaways. 
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While on the rock I mark tb^ browsing goat, 

List to the monntain-turrjet's distant noise,* 
Or the hoarse bitteni'S solitary note. 

I shall ])0t. want, the ?yoild's4elusiye joys; [ 

But with my little ij(;rip,,roy boplt, my Jyj^,, 

Shall thiik.my Jot jppipplet^j^nqr coy^t more ; 
And when, with, time, ;shaJll ,W9^e jthe .vit^ fire^ 

I'll raise my pillow, on the dist^^.shore, 
And lay me dowq threat whexe ^e wild .if^ve 
Shall make street, vfuxpic .o'ler flay .Jon^Iy gr*y e, 

ILL* 

Suppoeed'to Jiayebeen addietoedisy a'female lun&dc to a1ltdy« 

Ladt, thou weepest for the Maniac^s woe^, 

And thou art ^ ap^ thQm 1^^* m^f fi^ young ; 
Oh ! mayrthy^bp^nj xi^^^ei^p i^evjei; k»pnr ^ ; , v . . . 

The pangs with which i^y wretched heart is wrung. 
I had a mother once — a brother too — 

(Beneath yon yew my father rests his head :) 
I had a lover onee^^^aiid kind, and tiHie, 

But mother, brother, lover ^ aU are fled ! 
Tet, whwoe ihetteav^ihaidimst^li^rkMr^ly eyef 

Oh ! ^gebtle^^dy^^nol^or-oae^hiis weep/'''' ' 
The greenMii6d soon^isponiny bieastwillUe, 

Ao^'Mft and soundv.wlllibe aiy ^peaoeM sleep. 
Oo thou and pluck the^rosea^^^lcith^y Woooi-^ - 

My hopes lie buriefl laihe «ileBttQii^» 



_ , %j\. a 



* This qofttorzsitt had its iiBd from an elegaxxt sonnet, f Occa- 
ttooed hy seejlag i^ ypuQg femiEde kmatic/ writt^ hyJAiu^ tdjflt^ 
wanf. pobliilied in the Monthly Mirror. 
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IV. :■■■■-■< 

SuppoMd to be writteo by the unhappy poet Dennody, in a 
8tonn» -while on boaid a ship in l:d8 Majesty's service. 

Lo ! o'er the welkin the tempestaous clouds 
Successiye fly, and the loud-piping wind 

Rocks the poor sea-boy on the dripping j^roudsi 
While the pale pilot, o'er the helm reclih'd. 

Lists to the changeful storm ; and as he plies 
His wakeful task, he oft bethinks him sad. 
Of wife and little home, and chubby lad, 

And the half-strangled tear bedew9 his eyes ; 

I, on the deck, musing on themed forlorn, 
Vieif the drear tempest, and the yawning deep. 
Nought dreading in the green sea's caves to sleep. 

For not forme shall wife or children mourn. 

And the wild winds will ring my funeral knell 

Sweetly, as solemn peal of silent passing-bell. 

V. 

T^E WINTER TRAV^LLSR. 

OoD help thee* Traveller, on thy journey far; 
The wind is bitter keeo,-^the snow o'erlaya 
The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow ways^ 
And darkness, will involve thee* — No kind star : 
To-night will guide thee, Trayeller,--:aud the war 
Of .winds and elements on thy head will break» \ 
And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling on their stormy car, 
Will often ring appalling. I portend 
A dismal night : and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my head. 
And him who rides where winds and waves contend. 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous tide. 
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VI. 

BT CAPEL LOTFT) SSQ« 
This Bonnet was addressed to the author of thif Toiomei and 



occasioned by several little qoatorsains, wianomered soimets, 
which he pabHshed in the Monthly Mirror. He begs leave to 
return his thanks to the nuich respe<^d writer, for the permis- 
sion so politely granted to insert it here, and for the good opinion 
he has been pleased.to express of his productions. 

YSy whose aspirings court the muse of lays, 
* Severest of those orders which belong. 

Distinct and separate; to Delphic song/ 
Why.qihun the Bonnet^a undulating maze? 
And why its name, l^oast of Petrarchian days^ 

Assume, it rules disown'd 7 Whom from the, 
throng 
The muse selects, their ear the charnv obeys 

Of its full harmony; they fear to wrong 
The Saimety by adorning with a name 

Of that distinguished import, lays, though sweety 

Yet not in magip textare taught to meet 

Of that so varied and peculiar frame. 

O think ! to vindicate its genuine praise 
Those! it beseems^ wboaeX^yre a favouriQg impulse 
sways., 

c VII. 

* • ' . ,. 

KECANTATORT, IN BEPLY TO THE rOREGOINO 
ELEGANT. ADMOKITIOy. 

^IT the sttblitQer mu$e, who, wrapt in night* ' . 
Rides o^ the raven pennons gf the storiu» ^ 
' Or p'er th^ fteld, with purple havoc waym. 
Lashes \^x 9teeds> a&d sifigs along the fight. 
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Let her, whom more ferocious strains delight. 
Disdain the plaintive Sonnet's little form, 
And scorn to its wild cadence to conform 
The impetuous tenor of her hardy flight. 
But me, far lowest of the sylvan train; ^ 

Who wake the wood-nymphs from the forest shade 
With wildest song ;-^Me, much Ip^ebovefi thy aj4! : 
Of mingled melody, to grace my utraii^, ..... ^ . • 
And give it power to. please, as s(^ it flows- 
Through thq. smooth munnurs^.of thy. frequent dose. ; 

VIIL 

CM HEARIKO THE SOUKDS OF -AUt JBO&lAir HA&P. 

So ravishin^y-sbftupbh thfe tMe' * "" '' ^ ' ' '' "'^ ' 
Of th^-infuriate gust, it 'did career. 
It might have sooth'd its rugged charioteer. 
And sunk Um to a zephyr';— then it died, 
Melting in Melody;*— >and I descried. 
Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear ' ^ 
Of druid S8^, who on the far-ofi* ear 
Peur'd his lone song, to which the sage replied : 
Or thought I heard the hapless pilgrim's kn^Il; 
Lost in some wiM enchanted forest's bounds, 
By unseen beings sung; or ate thefse souitds 
Such as, 'tis said, at night are known to swell 
By startled shepherd, on the lonely heath 
Keeping his night-watch, sad portending death ? 



_..:r 



IX. 

What art thou, Mig-htt Ovfe? and where thy seatt 
Thou broodest on the <^m that cheers the lands, 
And thou dost bear willim thiBe awful hands ' 

The rolling'. thunders and the b^tuings fleet; 
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Stern on thy darkr-wfough't car of cloud and ^^ind 

Thou guid'st the 'northern storm at niglit*8 dead 
noon. 

Or on the red ^ng of the fierce monsoon 
Disturb'st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 
In the drear silence of the polar span 

Dost thou repose? or in the solitude 
Of sultiy tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly howl the tiger's hungry brood ? 
Vain thought, the confines of his throne to trace, 
IRTbo ^ows 'through M the fields of boaadkNls space ! 
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A. BALLAD. 

Bs hnsh'd, be hushed, ye bitter wipds^ 

Ye pelting rains a little rest : 
Lie still, lie still, ye busy thoughts, 

Hiat wring with grief my aching breast 

Oh I cruel was my faithless love, 

To triumph p'er anr artlessr maid; 
Oh I crae} vra9 my faithless love, 

Tp leave th^ breast by him betrayed. 

• . . . . • , • 

When exiled from my native home. 

He should have wiped the bitter tear^ / 

Nor left me'faint and lone to roam, 
A heart-sick weary wanderer here. 

My child moans sadly in my.arms^ - 
The winds they wiU not let it sleep : 

Ah I little knows the hapless babe 

What makes ito wretched mother weep. 
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.Noir:lie thee stilly my infimt dear^ 
;. {eonnotliearthy'sobs tosee^; 
Harsh is thy father, little one, 
AndoureriviU he shelter diee* 

Oh that I Verb bdt'in'fey grave, . 

And winds w6re piping o'er me loud, . 
And thou, my poor, my orphan babe, ' 

Were nestling in thy mother'B shroud t 

'■ 7»B L0XLABT OF A »MA£B COVTICTrT6 JlBW 
CHILD, THE KIOHT PREVIOUS TO EXECUTION* 

Sleep, baby mine,* enkerchieft on my bosom, 
Thy cries they pierce again niy bleeding breast; 

Sleep, baby mine, not long thou'lt have a mother 
To lull thee fondly in her arms to teiu ' ' ^ 

Baby, why dost tbbii keep this sad comjplaTniAg? 

Long^ from vme e^ea. have kindly slnnibejni«iled ; 
Hush, hush, my babe, the night is qtiickly waning. 

And I would fiun-con^Mae my acbfaig.head« ; 

Poor waywaitf wretch f atfd Who will heed^thy weepmg, 
When soon anvoutoast<m'the'wdHdtilicm1t<be: 

Who thedwflltsabliie thee^ wh^n thytfieiieili sleeping 
In her low graye of shame and infamy ! 

Sleep, baby mine — Tonnorrow I must leave thee^ 
And I would snatch an interval of resit: . . - 

Sleep these last moments, ere the. laws bei^ave thee. 
For never more thou'lt press a mother's breast. 

* Sir P. Sidney has a poem beginning ^Sleep^'baby mine.' 
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POEMS, 

WRITTEN jyfJ^lVQf OH SHOllTi^T AVTES, TH» 

PUBLICATION OE CLIFTON GEOVB, ^ 
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On seeing engrsiingd'iro&i'his deBigmr. ' 

MioHTT magician! who on Torneo's brow/ 
When BuUen tempests wrap the throne of night. 
Art wont to sit and catch the gleam of light 

That shoots athwart the gloom opaque below ; 

And listen to the distant death-shriek long 
From lonely mariner foundering on the deep^ 
Which rises' slowly up the rocky steep. 

While the weiidsistere weavte the horrid song: 
Or when idong the liqwd sky 
Serenely chant the orbs on ygh. 
Dost love to «it in musiog tmnce,- 
And mark the northern' meteor's dance • 
(While fair below the fitful «ar '. 
Flings its faitit pamses on the steepy shore), 

'. And-list the music of the breese, 
That sweeps by fits the bending seas; 

' Akid;oftea b^ars with sudden swell- 
1^ shipwseckU sailoi^48 fiia^al knell. 
By the'spiiitssang^^whokeep ^ -* 
Their night-waUsh on the tPeach'roUs deep. 
And guide the wakeful hetans-maa's eye 
To He£c4 in northern sky : 
And thereuponihe rock-inclined^ 
With mighty visions fiU'st the mind,* 
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Such as bound in magic spell 

Him* who grasp'd the gates of Hellt 
And bursting Pluto's dark domain. 
Held to the day the terrors of his reign;. 

Genius of ftorror and romantic awe, 

Whose eye explores the secrets of the deep, 
Whose power can bid the rebel fluids creep. 

Can force the inmost soul to own its law ; 
Who shall now, sublimest spirit, 
Who shall now thy wand inherit. 
From him,-!* thy darling child, who best 
Thy shuddering images expressed? 
Sullen of soul, and stern and proud. 
His gloomy spirit spumM the crowd, 
And now he lays his aching head 

In the dark mansion of the silent dead. 

Mighty magician ! long thy wand has lain 
Buried beneath the unfathomable deep; 
And oh! for ever must its e£Porfs sleeps 

May none the myjstic sceptre e'er regain? 
Oh yeS| 'tis his i-^thy. other son ; 
He throws thy dark- wrought tunic oh, 
Fuesslin waves thy wand, — ^again they rise, 
Again thy wildering forms salute our ravish'd eyes* 

Him didst thqu cradle on tlie diz^ steep. 

Where round his head the vblley'd lightnings flung* 
And the loud.wiods that round his pillow' rung. 

Wooed the stern infant to the arms of sleeps 
Or on .the highest top of Teneriffe 

Seated the foolish boy, and bade him look 
Where, far below, the weather-beaten skiff 

On the gulf bottottt elf the ocean strook. 

• Dante. i Ibid. 
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Thou mark'dst him drink with nithlefts ear 

The death-spfof and^ disdaining rest, 
Thou saw'st how dafager fir'd his breast. 
And in his young hand coucVd the visionary 
spear. - • 

Then, Superstition, at thy call, 

She bore the boy to Odin's Hall, 

And set before his awe-struck sight 

The savage feast and spectred Bght; 

And summon'd from his mountain tomb 

The ghastly warrior «on. of gloom, 

His fabled Runic rhymes to sing, 

While fierce Hresvelger fiapp'd his wing ; 

Thou shew'dst the trains the shepherd sees 

Laid on the stormy Hebrides, 

Which on the mists of evening gleam, 

Or crowd the foaming desert stream ; 

Lastly, her stoned hand she waves, 

And lays him in Fiorentian caves ; 

There milder fables, lovelier themes, 

Enwrap his soul in heavenly dreams, 

There Pity's lute arrests his ear. 

And draws the half-reluctant tear ; 

And now at noon of night he roves 

Along th* embowering moonlight groves, 

And as from many a cavern'd dell 

The hollow wind is heard to swell. 

He thinks some troubled spirit mghs^ 

And as upon the turf he lies^ 

Where sleeps the silent beatti of night, . 

He sees below the gliding sprite. 

And hears in fancy's organs sound 

Aerial music warbling round. 

p 
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Taste lastly cenes and «mooth«6'tli^ whole. 
And breathes, her polish o'er his 6oal; 
Glowing wiih wil4^ yet 'chasten'd fieat, 
The wmidrovs work is now complete. 

The Poet dreams; — ^Tbe shadow flies, 

And fainting fast its image die^. 

But lo ! the Painter's magic force 

Arrests the phantom's fleeting course ; 

It lives-*it Ures-^the canvass glows, 

And tenfold vigour o'er it flows. 
The Bard beholds the work achieved, 

And as be sees the shadow rise. 

Sublime before his wondering eyes/ 
Starts at the image his own mind conceived. 

ODE, 

ADDRESSED XQ T|I]^ l&^A^RL OF CARLISLE, K« G. 

Retired, remote from human noise. 

An humble poet dwelt serene; 
His lot was lowly, yet his joys 

Were manifold^ I ween. 
He laid him by the brawling brook . . 

At eventide to ruminate, : << ' 
He watdi'd the swallow skimming round, - 
And musedv in. ^reverie profound, 
On wayward man's unhappy state, • ^ . '. [date. 
And ponder'd much, and paused on deeds of ancient 

II. 1, — * Oh, 'twas not always thus,* he cried, 

* There was a time, when Genius claimed 
Respect'from even towering Pride, 

Nor hung her head ashamed: 

But now to Wealth ulone-we bow, - • 
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The titled and the dehiSilcme 
Are hoQouir'ik while meek Mevil piiie8> 
On Penury's .wretched oou6h recKoee^ 

Unheeded in his d^ing- moan, . ^ [known. 
Asy oveTwhelm'd switkjv^nt and woe, he smka «^ 

III. 1 . — * Yet was the niusfe not always seen • 

In Poverty's dejected raien, 

Not always ilid replningrfie, 
And miseiy het st^s pur9cie. 
Tim6 was, when noUes thought theirtitles graced, '^^ 
By die sweet honours of poetic bays,' 

\Vlien Sidney sung his 'melting song, ; 
When Sheffield joined ih* harmonious tjirong. 
And Lyttleton attuned to- love his laysi 
. Those days are gone*— alas, for evergone !- 

. No'^oise our nobles Jove to grace* 
Their brpws. with anademSi^hy genius won; 
But arrogantly deem the muse as base ; 
. How ^Bfietent thought the sires of this degenerate race T 

!• 2. — Thus sang the minstrel : — still at eve 

,'\ ~ The upland's woody 'shades an^ong 

In broken measures didrhe gdeyOi r : - 

With solitary, song. 
And still his shame was. aye the same^ 
Neglect had stung him to the core; 
And he with pensive joy did love 
To seek the still congenial grove. 
And muse on all his sorrows o'er. 
And vow that he would join the abjured world no more. 

IL 2. — But human vo^ws, bow frail they hel * 
Fame brought Carlisle; unto^his^view^ 
And^allapMod) he thought to ^see 
The Augustan age anew. 

V 2 
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Fiird with ;frUd> rapture, up be rose, 
No more he ponderk iOft the woes, 
Which erst he felt that forward goes. 
Regrets he'd sunk in impotence, 
Uifid hails the ideal day of Tirtuous eminence. 

III. 2. — ^Ah I silly man, yet smarting sore 
With ills which in the world he bore^ 
Again on futile hope to rest. 
An unsubstantial prop at best. 
And not to know one swallow makes no summer I 
Ah i soon hell find the brilliant gleam^ 
Which flashed across the hemisphere. 
Illumining the darkness there,' 

Was but a single solitary beam. 
While all around remained in customed night. 

StilMeaden Ignorance reigns serene 
In the false court's delusive height. 
And only one Carlisle is seen, 
'To illume the heavy gloom with pure an4 steady light. 

'■..." • ' • • ■' ■ 

DESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER^S EVE. 

Doww the sultry arc of day 

The burning wheels have urged their way* 

And eve along the western skies 

Spreads her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry la.ne, 

Creaking comes the empty wain. 

And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 

Whistling now and then by fits ; 

And oft with his accustomed call, 

V^ng on the sluggish Ball. 

The barn ii^ dttll, the master 'a gope> 

And thresher .puts his )a^kfet on;- 
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While Dicky upon the ladder tall^ 

Nails the dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd Jack at last. 

He has penn'd the sheep-cote fest. 

For 'twas but two nights befoce 

A lamb was eaten on the moor.: 

His empty wallet B^omr carries. 

Now for Jack^ when near home, tarries j 

With lolling tongue he runs to iry^ 

If the horse-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans. 

And supper messes in the cans ; 

In the hovel carts- are wheeVd, 

And both the colts are drove a-field ; 

The horses are all bedded up. 

And the ewe is with the tup; 

The snare for Mister Fox is set, ' 

The leaven laid, the thatching wet ; 

And Bess has slink'd away to talk 

With Roger in the holly-walk. 

Now on the settle, all but Bess 
Are set to eat their supper mess ; 
And little Tom, and roguish Kate, 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things, 
Oftaxes, ministers, and kings; 
Or else tell all the village news. 
How nfadam did the squire refuse ; 
How parson on his tithes was bent^ 
And landlord oft distraint for rent* 
Thus do they talk^ till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high. 
And from the alehouse drunken Ned 
Had reerd-«-then hasten all to bed. ^ 

F 3 
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Th« mistress sees that tazy Kate 
The happing coat on kifchen grate 
Has laid -<-white' master goes throughout^ 
Sees shutters fast, the ma^ilF out, 
The candles safe, the healths all clear, 
And nought from'thieves or fire to fear ; 
Then hoth to bed together creep, 
' And join the general tiroop of sleep. 



TO contem;plation". 

Come, pensive sage; who lov'st to dwell' 
In some retired Lapponian cell. 
Where, far from noise and riot rude. 
Resides sequester'd Solitade. 
Come, and o>ec my longing soul 
Throw thy dark and russet stole, 
And open to my duteous eyes. 
The volume of thy mysteries. 
I will meet thee on the hill. 
Where with printless footsteps 'Still 
The morning in her buskin gray. 
Springs upon her eastern way ; 
While the frolic zephyrs stir. 
Playing with the gossamer^ 
And, on ruder pinions borne» 
Shake the- dew-drops from the thorq« ■ 
There, as o'er the- fields > we pass. 
Brushing with hasty feet the gras9, 
We will startle from her nest 
The lively lark with speckled breast. 
And h^ the floating clouds amQiig 
Her gaIe*tran6ported matin song ; 
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Or OD the upland »tile erabower-d, 
Witlkfreigrant hawthorn snojry flower'di 
Will sauntering sit^ and listen stUL 
To the herdsman's oaten quill^ 
Wafted Crom the plain below; • 
Or the heifer's frequent low.; ^ 
Or Ae milkmaid in 4he grove. 
Singing of one that died -for loYe. 
Or when the noontide heats oppress. 
We will seek the dark recess. 
Where, in tb' embowered tntnsluc^nt stream, 
The cattle shun the sultry beam, 
And o'er us on the marge reclined, 
The drowsy fly her horn shall wind. 
While Echo, from her ancient oak. 
Shall answer to the woodman's stroke ; 
Or the little peasant's song-. 
Wandering lone the glens ampng. 
His artless lip with berries dyed. 
And feet through ragged shoes descried. 
But oh t when evening's virgin queen 
Sits on her fringed throtie serene, 
And mingling whispers rising near 
Still on the still reposing ear : 
While distant brooks decaying round. 
Augment the mix'd dissolving sound, 
And the zephyr flitting by, 
Whispers mystio harmony. 
We will seek the woody lane, 
By the hamlet, on the plain, 
Where the weary rustic nigh, 
Shall whistle his wild melody. 
And the croi^king wicket oft 
Shall echo fiom the neighbouring croft ; 
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And as w^ trace the green patb loo^, . ^ 
Witb.moM and rank weeds overg^own^ 
We will muse lOn penikire lore . 
Till the full sgvl^ brimming o'er, i* 

Shall in oar uptum'd eyes apfiear 
Embodied in a qwTering tear. . ; . > 

Or else, serenely. ^ilent^/s^jt . . > 

By the brawling tiyulety .. 
Which on its calm unruffled breast 
Bears the old mossy arc^ inxpress'd. 
That clasps its seeijet strearn oC glass 
Half hid in ^^j^rote and waving ^ass^ 
The wood-nympbV lone. secare.relre0> 
Unpress'd by fawn or sylvan'sfeet; 
We'll watch iq eve's ethereal braid» 
The ^eh vermilion slowly fade : . . 

Or catchy faint tyirinl^ing^^from afar, 

The first gUrnpse^ of the eastern star* . 
Fair Vespeo.miidest lamp of lights . 
That heralds in imperial night ;: . 
Meil^^hile^ npon^ Our wanderif^ ^al: 
Shall rise, .though low> yet 8we.e4y i^lear, '. 
The distant sounds of pastoral late^ . . 
Invoking soft th^ sober suit . . 

Of din^ln^t darkness — ^fitting well 
With Ipfv^, <Mr 84NTOw's penwe spoil, 
(So erst did music's silver tone < ; /V 

Wake slumbering Chaos on his tbrone)* / 
And haply thep, with sudden swell* .u 
Shall roar the distant cucfew beU> 
While in the castle's moi^tldejing tower .'. .f 
The hooting o^l isheardto^tOiki -a;. : . .J 
Her melancholy song, end seaita . . \ 
Dull Silence brooding ifutbefauW: _ I : :! ' 
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Meanwhile l^er dusk and tluml)eriiig'efir, 
Black-suited .Night drives on from far. 
And Cynthia, 'mer^ng from her jcear, 
Arre&ts the waxing darkness drear, ' . 
And summons to her silent call, 
Sweeping, in their airy pall. 
The unshrieved ghosts, in fairy tranoe,^ 
To join her moonshine morrice-dance ; 
While aroand the mystic ring 
The shadowy shapes elastic spring. 
Then with a passing shriek they fly^ . 
Wrapt in mists, along the sky. 
And oft ar^ by the shepherd seen. 
In his lone night-watch on the green. 
^ Thien*, hermit, let us turn our feet 
To tha low abbey's still retreat, 
Embow^t'd in the distant glen. 
Far from this haunts of busy men. 
Where aa we sit upon the tomb 
The glow-woi^m's light may gild the gloom. 
And shew to Fancy'a saddest eye 
Where son^e lost hero's ashes lie« 
And oh, as through the moukicring areb, 
With ivy fiU'd and weeping larch. 
The night gale, whispers sadly dear; 
Speaking drear things to Fjapcy's ear, 
We*ll hold communion with the shade 
Of some deep-wailing, ruin'd maid^-* 
Or call t}ie g^ost of ^Spenser down, '- - 
To tell of woe and Fortune's frown ; 
And bid us cast the eye of hope 
Beyond this bad world's narrow scopev 
Or if these joys,, to us denied, 
To linger by the forest's side ; 
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Or i|i the meadow, or the wood. 

Or by; the lone, TomantTe flood'; 

Let us^m the buey towo^ ' \ 

When sleep's doll stieams the people drow^. 

Far from drowsy pillows flee, . *-^'' 

And tarn the church's massy key; 

Then,, as through, the painted glass <' 

The ipooni's faint beams obscurely pass. 

And darkly on the tropfaied wall ' . 

Her faint, ambiguoua shadows ^1 ; 

Let us, jvhile. the faint winds- wail 

Through the long reluctant atsle. 

As we paQe with reverence meet, 

Count.tfae echoings of our feet $ 

While from the tombs, with, confessed breath. 

Distinct responds the voice of death* . .^ 

If thou, mild,Bage» wili condescend, ' 

Thus on n\y footsteps, to attend, • 

To thee my kMEi^y Jbsonp shall bum 

By £Alen Genius' sainted um, >' ' 

As o'er the scroU of time I pore. 

And sagely spell of a'ncient lore, 

TiU I ean rightly guess of all 

That Platp could to memory call. 

And sqan the formless views of things; 

Or, w|th old Egypt's fetter'd kingsv ^ 

Arrange the mystic trains that shine . ' 

In night's high philosophic mine; 

And to Jhy name shall e'er belong . ^ 

The honours of undying song. 
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Ta THE GENIUS OF ROMANCE. 

Oh! tbott vbo in my. early youth^: 
WhenifiBiicy vote the gari> of tmtb, 
Were wont to win tty infant feet^ 
To 8{Miieietired/deep>-fabied seat; 
Where^ biy:tiie brooklet's secret tide^ . 
The midsig&t ghost }mta seea-^q glide i' 
Or l^y mb f a> sdme lohdy glade, . 
In nativie iSherwood'is forest sfaade^ 
WheBe Rjobtn Hood^the outlaw bold. 
Was \nontliia sylvan couits to Isold ;: 
And there, as musing deep I l^y» 
Would steal my little soul away. 
And all thy pictures represent 
Of siege and solemn tournament ; 
Or bear me to the magic scene, . 
Where, clad in greiayes and gaberdine, 
The warrior knight of -chivalry 
Made many a fierce enchanter flee ; 
And bore die high-born dame away, • 
Long held the fell magician's prey ; 
Or Qft w6uld tell the shuddering tale 
Of tnurders, and of goblins p&le, 
Hauntihg the guilty baron's side, 
(Whose Aoots with sedret blood were dyed), 
Which 'o*er the vaolted corridoire, 
On stormy nights was heard to roar. 
By old domestic, waken'd wide 
By tfie angry wtnds thiit chide; . ^ 

Or else the mystit tale w6uld tell 
Of Greensleeve, or of Blue-beatd felU 
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THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN. 

Oh ! yonder is tbe well-known spot,- 

My dear, my long-lo»t natire home ; 
Oh ! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh ! I have travelled far and wied, 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province J have tried^ 

And sung and danced my sarabands 
But all their charms could not prevail . 
To steal my heart from yonder vale« 

Of distant climes the false report 

Allured me from my native land ; 
It bade me rove— my sole support 

My cymbals and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights; 
The plain adornM with many a flock. 

And, oh ! a thousand more delights 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat. 
Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe retum'd, with wandering tired, 
, No more my little home I'll leave; 
And- many a tale of what I've seen 

Shall while away the winter's eve. 
Oh ! I have wander'd far and wide, 

0*er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province 1 have tried. 

And sung and danced my saraband / 
But all their charms could not prevail. 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 
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Written impromptu, on reading the following passage in Mr. Gapel 
Lofll's beattti£al.and interesting Preface to^athaniel BloomfieSd's 
Poems, just publi^d :— ' It has a mixture of the sportive, which 
deepens the impression of its melancholy close. I could hare 
wished, as I have said in a short note, the conclusion had been 
otherwise. The sours of life less offend my taste than its sweets 
deUghtit.' . 

Go to the raging sea^ and say> ' Be still V 
Bid the wild lawless winds obey thy will ; 
Preach to.the.storm» and reason with. Despair, 
But tell not .Misery's son that life is fair. 

Thou, who in Plenty's lavish lap hast roU'd, 
And every year with new delight hast told. 
Thou, who recumbent on the lacquer'd barge, 
Hast dropt down joy's gay stream of pleasant marge, 
Thou may'st.extol life's calm, untroubled sea. 
The storms of misery never burst on tkee» 

Goto the mat, where squalid Want reclines, 
Go to the shade obscure, where Merit pines : , 
Abide with him whom Penury's charms control, 
And bind the rising yearnings of his soul, 
Survey his sleepless couch, and standmg there. 
Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair ! 

Pi^ess thou the lonely pillow of his head. 
And ask why sleep his languid eyes has fled ; 
Mark his dew'd temples, and his half-shut eye. 
His trembling nostrils, and his deep-drawn sigh, 
His muttering mouth contorted with despair, 
And ask if Genius could inhabit there. . ^ 

• 

Oh, yes ! that sunken eye with iire'once gleam'd, 
And rays of light from its full circlet stream'd; 
But now Neglect has stung him to the core, 
And Hope's wild^raptures thrill his breast no. more; 

G 
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Dom^lio anguish wi^cls his viUk round. 
And added grief compels him to the ground. 
Lo ! oVr his manly form, deeay'd and wan. 
The shades of death with gradual steps steal on ; 
And the pale mother, pining to decay. 
Weeps for her boy her wretched life away. 

Go, child of Fortune ! to his early grare. 
Where o'er his head obscure the rank weeds wave ; 
Behold the heart-wrung parent lay her head 
On the cold turf, and ask to share his bed. 
Go, child of Fortune, take thy lesson there^ 
And tell us then that life is wondrous fair I 

Yet Loffty in thee^ whose hand is still stretch'd forth 
T' encourage genius, and to foster worth : 
On thee, the unhappy's firm, unfailing friend, 
*Tis just that every blessing should descend ; 
'Tis just that life to thee should only shew 
Her fairer side but little mix'd with woe. 

WRITTEN IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

Sad solitary Thought, who keep'st thy vigils, 

Thy solemn vigils in the sick man's mind ; 

Communing lonely with his sinking soul,' 

And musing on the dubious glooms that lie 

In dim obscurity beibre him,--^thee, 

Wrapt in thy dark magnificence, I call 

At this »tiil midnight bour, this awful season, 

When on my bed, in wakefiil restlessness, 

I turn me wearisome ; while all around* | 

All, all, save me, sink in forgetfuluess ; 

I only wake to watch the sickly taper 

Which lights me to my tomb.— Yea, 'tis the hand 
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Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitab, 
Slow sapping the warm current of existence. 
My moments now are few-^the sftnd of life 
Ebbs fastly to its finish.^ — ^Yet a littk. 
And the last fleeting particle will fall. 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented : 
Come then, sad Thodght, and let us meditate 
While meditate we inay. — We have now 
But a small portion of what men call time 
To hold communion: for even now the knife. 
The separating knife, I feel divide 
The tender bond that binds my soul to earth. 
Yes, I must die — ^I feel that I must die ; 
And though to me has life been dark and dreary. 
Though Hope for me has smiled but to deceive. 
And Disappointment still pursued her blandishments, 
Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me 
As I contemplate the dim gulf of death. 
The shuddering void, the awful blank'-^futurity. 
Ay, I had plann'd full many a sanguine scheme 
Of earthly happiness-— romantic schemes. 
And fraught with loveliness ; and it is bard 
To feel the hand of Death arrest one^s steps. 
Throw a chill blight o'er all one's budding hope^li 
And hurl one'a soul untimely to the shades^ 
Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 
Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry t 
Oh ! none ; — another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink, 
As sinks a strangeif in the crowded streets 
Of busy London : — Some short bustle 's caused, 
A few inquiries^ and the crowds close in. 
And all *s forgotten.— On my grassy grave 

G 2 
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Tl^ men of futiife times irill careless tread, ' 
And read my name npoil my sculptured dtone ;' 
Nor will the sound, famililaT to their ears, ■ 
Recal my vanished memory .--^I did hope^ 
For better things ! — I hoped I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige ;— Fate decrees 
It shall be.otherwise, and I submit. 
Henceforth, oh world, no more of thy desires ! 
No more of hope ! the wanton vagrant Hope \ 
I abjure all. — Now other cares engross me. 
And my tired soul, with emulative haste, 
Looks to its God, and prunes its wings for Heaven. 

PASTORAL SONG. 

Come, Anna ! come, the morning dawns. 

Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies : 
Come, let us seek the dewy lawns. 
And watch the early lark arise ; ' 
While Nature, clad in vesture gay, 
Hails the lov'd return of day. 

• • • * * 

Our flocks, that nip the scanty blade 

Upon the moor, shall seek the vale ; 
And then, secure beneath the shade. 
We'll Ksten to the throstle's tale : . 
And watch the silver clouds above, . 
As o'er the azure vault they rove. 

Come, Anna ! come, and bring thy lute. 

That with its tones, so softly sweet, 
In cadence with my mello>|7 flute, 
We may beguile the noontide heat; 
While near the mellow beeshall join. 
To rabe a harmony divine. 
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And then at er^ wfaea silence re^nd^ 

Except when keard die beetle's faiim^ 
We'll leave the sober-tinted plsuniy 
To these sweet hei^tk agata we'll eome | 
And thoa/on thy soft kite shall play 
A solemn vesper to departmg day. 



VERSES. 

When pride and envy, and the scorn 

Of wealth, toy heart with gall emhued, 
I thought how pleasant were the morn 

Of silence, in the solitude ; 
To hear the forest bee on wio^. 
Or by the stream, or woodland spring'. 
To lie and muse alone — alonci 
While the tinkling waters moan. 
Or such wild sounds arise, as s^y, 
Man and noise are far away. 

Now, siirely, thought 1, there's enow, 

To fill life's dusty way; 
And who will miss a poet's feet. 

Or wonder where he stray: 
So to the woods and waste I'll gOt 

And I will build an osier bower ; 
And sweetly there to me ibdU fi^w 

The meditative hour. 

And when Uie AutiiByii's withensg lumd 
Shall atrew witb leaves the sylvan land, 
I'll to the format cavems hie: 
And in <he dark and stormy nights 
rU Usteii to theafarieking spntei^ 

o3 
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. Who, in ^e wiptrywbldB and floods. 
Keep jubilee, and shied the woods ; 
Or, as it drifted soft sind slow^ 
Hurl in ten thousand shapes the snow< 

• « * • 



EPIGRAM ON ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Bloomfield, thy happy-omen'd name 
Ensures continuance to thy fame;- 
Both sense and truth this verdict give, 
While^eU^ shall btoom, thy name shall live ! 

TO MIDI^IGHT. 

Seasok of general rest, whose solemn still 
Strikes to the trembling heart a fearful chill, 

But speaks to philosophic souls delight, 
Thee do I hail, as at my casement high. 
My candle wanmg melancholy by, 

I sit and taste the holy calm of night. 

Yon pensive orb, that through the ether sails. 
And gilds the misty shadows of the vales. 

Hanging in thy dull rear her vestal flame, 
To her, while all around in sleep recline, 
Wakeful I raise my orisons divine, 

And sing the gently honours of her name ; 

While Fancy lone o'er me her votary bends. 
To lift my soul her fairy visions sends. 

And pours upon my ear her thrilling song. 
And Superstition's gentle terrors come. 
See, see yon dim ghost gliding through the gloom ! 

See round yon churchyard elm what sptctres throng ! 
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Meanwhile I ivLne, to some romantic lay. 
My flageolet — and, as I pensive play. 

The sweet notes echo o*er the mountain scene : 
The traveller late journeying o'er the moors 
Hears them aghast,-r<while still the dull* owl pours 

Her hollow screams each dreary pause between), 

Till in the lonely tower he spies the light 
Now faintly flashing on the glooms of night. 

Where I, poor miiser, my lone vigils keep. 
And 'mid the dreary solitude serene, 
Cast a much-meaning glance upon the scene, 

And ruse my mournful eye to heaven, and weep» 



• I 



TO THOUGHT; 

WRITTEN AT MIDXIOHT. 

Hbnc£, away, vindictive Thought! 

Thy pictures are of pain ; 
The visions through thy dark eye caught, 
They with no gentle charms are fraught, 
So pr'ythee back again. 
I would not weep, 
I wish to sleep, 
Then why, thou busy foe, with nic thy vigils keep? 

Why dost o'er bed and couch recline? 

Is this thy new delight? 
Pale visitant, it is not thine 
To keep thy sentry through the mine^ 
The dark vault of the night: 
'Tis thine to die; 
While o'er the eye 
The dews of slumber press, and waking sorrows fly. 
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Qo thou, and bide with him who guides 

His bark through lonely seas ; 
And aSf reclining on his helm, 
Sadly he mari^s the starry realm, 
To him thou may'st bring ease ; 
Bat thoa to me 

Art misery, [pillow flee. 

So pr*ythee, pr*ythee, ptnme thy wings, and from my 

Andy Memory, pray what art thou? 

Art thou of pleasure born? 
Does bliss untainted from thee flow? 
The rose that gems thy pensive brow, 
Is it without a thorn ? 
With all thy smiles^ 

And witching wiles, [files. 

Yet not unfrequent bitterness thy mournful sway de- 

The drowsy night-watch has forgot 

To call the solemn hour; 
Luird by the winds he slumbers deep, 
While I in vain, capricious Sleep, 
Invoke thy tardy power ; 
And restless lie. 
With unclosed eye. 
And count the tedious hours as slow they minute by. 

GENIUS: AN ODE. 

I. 1 . Ma n y there be, who, through the vale of life. 
With velvet face, vnnotioed, softly go. 
While jarring Discord's inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe. 
By them unheeded, carking Care> 
Green-«yed Grief; and dull Despair; 
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Smoothly they pursue their way, ' 

With even tenor and with equalbreath. 
Alike through cloudy and through sunny day, 

* Then' sink in peace to death. 

II. 1 . But, ah ! a few there be whom griefs devour, 

And weeping Woe; and Disappointment 
Repining Penury, and Sorrow sour,' [keen^ 
And self-consuming Spleen. 
And these are Genius' favourites : these 
Know' the; thought-throned mind to please, 
And from her fleshy seat to draw 

To realms where Fancy's golden orbits roll. 
Disdaining all but 'wildering Rapture's law. 
The captivated soul* 

III. 1. Genius, from thy starry throne, 

High above the burning 2one, 
In radiant robe of light array'd, 
Oh! hear the plaint by thy sad favourite made. 

His melancholy moan.^ 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken vows, 

Of sleepless nights, of anguish-ridden 
Pangs that his sensibility uprouse [clays, 

To curse his being and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gav'st to him with treble force to feel 

The sting of keen neglect, the rich man's 

• • scorn; , • - ' ■ ' 
And what^'er all does in his soul preside 

Predominant, and. tempers him to steel, 
His high indignant pride. 

I. 2. Lament not ye, who humbly steal through life, 
That Genius visits not your lowly shed ; 
For, ah, what woes and sorrows ever rife 
Distract his hapless head ! 
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For him awaki no balmy sleep, 
He wakes all night, amd wakes to weep ; 
Or by his lonely lamp he sits 

At solemn nudnight^ when the peasant 
In feverish study, and in moody fits [sleeps, 
His mournful vigils keeps. 

II. 2. Andy oh! for what consumes his watchful oil? 
For what does thus he waste life's fleeting 
breathf 
Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 
Tie for untitoely death. 
Lo 1 where dejected pale he lieS) 
Despair depicted in his eyes, 
He feels the vital flame decrease, [p^^Jf 

He sees the grave wide-yawning for its 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace. 
And cheer the expiring ray. 

HI. 2. By Sulmo's bard of mournful fame, 
By gentle Otway*s magic name, 
By him, the youth, who smiled at death. 
And rashly dared to stop his vital breath, 

Will I thy pangs proclaim ; 
For still to misery closely thon'rt allied. 
Though gaudy pageants glitter by thy side. 

And far-resounding Fame. 
What though to thee the dazzled millions bow. 
And to Ihy posthumous merit bend them low; 
Though unto thee the monarch looks with awe, 
And thou at thy flash*d car dost nations draw. 
Yet, ah l. unseen behind thee fly 

Corroding AngUish, soul-subduing Pain, 
And Discontent that clouds the fkirest sky — 
A melahcholy tram. 
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Yes, Gbniiiay thee a tbonsaiftd caietamat, 

Mockiog thy derided state ; 

Thee chill Adyersity will still attend, 

friend, 
Before whose face flies fast the snmmert 
And leaves thee all foilom; [laughs, 
While leaden Ignorance rears her head and 
And fat Stupidity shakes his jolly sides^ 
And while the. cup of affluence he quaffs 
With bee-eyed Wisdom, Genius derides. 
Who toils, and every hardship doth outbrave, 
To gain the meed of praise, when he is moulder- 
ing in his grave. 

FRAGMENT OP AN ODE TO THB MOON, 

Mild orb, who floatest through the realm of nig;ht|r 

A pathless wanderer o'er a lonely wild. 
Welcome to me thy soft and pensive light, 

Which oft in childhood my lone thoughts beguiled f 
Now doubly dear, as o'er my silent seat. 
Nocturnal Study's still retreat, 
It casts a mournful melancholy gleam, 

And through n^ lofly casement weaves, 
Dim through the vine's encircling leaves. 
An intermingled beam. 

These feverish dews that on my temples hang, 

This quivering lip, these ey^s of dying ilame : 
These the dread signs of many a secret pang. 

These are the meed of him who pants for fame ! 
Pale Moon, from thoughts like these divert my soul ; 

Lowly I kneel before thy shrine on high ; 
My lamp expires ; — Beneath thy mild control, 

These restless dreams are ever wont to fly. 
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Come, kindred moamer, in my breast 
Soothe these discordant tones to test, 

And breathe the soul of peace ; 
Mild visitor, I feel thee here, ... 
It is not pain that brings this tear, 
. For thou hast bid it cease. 

Oh ! many a year has pass'd away 
Since I beneath thy fairy ray 

Attuned my infant reed ; 
When wilt thou, Time, those days irestore. 
Those happy moments now no more — 

« « « * 

When on the lake's damp marge I lay. 

And mark'd the northern meteor's dance,. 
Bland Hope and Fancy, ye yrete there . 
To inspirate my trance. 

Twin sisters, faintly now ye deign 
Your magic sweets on me to shed, 
In vain your powers are now essay'd 
To chase superior pain. 

And art thou fled, thou welcome orb ? 
So swiftly pleasure flies ; 

So to mankind, in darkness lost, 
The beam of ardour dies. , 
Wan Moon, thy nightly task is done. 
And now, encurtain'd in the main, 

' Thou sinkest into rest ; 
But Ij in vain, on thorny bed 
Shall WOO the god of soft repose — 
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FRAGMENT. 

Loud rage the winds without. — The wintry cloud 
0*er the cold north' dtar casts her flitting shroud ; 
And Silence, pausing in some snow-clad dale, 
Starts, as she hears, by fits, the shrieking gale ; 
Where now,' shut out' from every still retreat. 
Her pine-clad summit, and her woodland seat, 
%all Meditation, in her saddest mood. 
Retire, o'er all her pensive stoves to brood? 
Shivering and blue, the^peasant eyes askance 
The drifted fleeces that'atouhd him dance, 
And hurries on his half-averted form. 
Stemming the fary of the sidelong storm. 
Him soon shall greet his snow-topt [cot of thatch]. 
Soon shall his numb'd hand tremble on the latch, 
Soon from his chimney's nook the cheerful flame 
Diffuse a genial warmth throughout his frame ; 
Round the light fire, while roars the north-wind loud, 
What merry groups of vacant faces crowd ; ' 
These hail his coming — these his meal prepare. 
And boast in all that cot no lurking care. 

What, though the social circle be denied, 
Even Sadness brightens at her own fire-side. 
Loves, with fixed eye, to watch the fluttering blaze. 
While musing Memory dwells on former days ; 
Or Hope, blest spirit! smiles — and, still forgiven. 
Forgets the passport, while she points to heaven. 
Then heap the fire — shut out the biting air. 
And from its ' station wheel ^heeasy chair : 
Thus fenced and warm; in silent fit, 'til sweet 
To hear without- the bitter tempestbeat * 

H 
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All, all aIone--^to sit, and muse, and sigh, 
The pensive tenant of obscurity, 

« « « « 



FRAGMENT. 

Oh I thou most fatal of Pandora^s train. 

Consumption f silent cheater of the eye ; 
Thou com'st not robed in agonizing pain, 

Nor mark'st thy course with Death's delusive dye; 

But silent and unnoticed thou dost lie ; 
O'er life's soft springs thy venom dost diffuse. 

And, while thou giv'st new lustre to the eye. 
While o'er the cheek are spread health's ruddy huea^ 
Even then life's little rest thy cruel power subdue^. 

Oft I've beheld thee, in the glow of youth 

Hid 'neath the blushingroses which there bloom^d^ 

And dropp'd a tear, for then thy cankering tooth 
I kpew would never stay, till, all consumed, 
In the cold vault of death he were entomb'd. 

But oh ! what sorrow did I fbel, as swift, 
Insidious ravager, I saw thee fly 

Through fair Lueina's breast of whitest snow. 
Preparing swift her passage to the sky t 

Though still intelligence beam'd in the glance. 
The liquid lustre of her fine blue eye ; 

Yet soon did languid tistlessness advance* 

And soon she calmly sunk in death's repugnant trance^ 

Even when hjtT. end ^^ms swiftly drawing near^ 
And dissolution Iwver'd o'er her head ; 

Even then so heauteous did bier form appe«tr, 
That none who saw bet but admiring sai4y 



Sure so mueh beauty never could beaLtfud^ 
Yet the dark lash of faer e^q^eesivc eye. 
Bent lowly down upon tlie langaid-*— 



SOWNETS. 

TO GAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

LoFFT, unto tbee one tributary song^ 
^e nimple muse, admiring, fain would bring ; 

8be longs to lisp thee to the listening throngs 

And with thy name to bid the woodlands ring. 

Fain would she blasson all thy virtues forth^ 
Thy warm philanthropy^ thy justice mild. 

Would say how thou didst foster kindred worth* 
And to thy bosom snatch'd Misfortune's child; 

Finn she would paint thee, with becoimBg zeal. 
Upright, and teamed, as the Pylian sire. 
Would say how sweetly thou couldst sweep the lyre. 

And shew thy labours for the public weal: 
Ten thousand virtues tell with joys supreme^ 
But ah 1 she shrinks abash'd before ^e s^duous 
theme* 

TO THE MOON. 

WRITTEir IW KOVEMBEH. 

Sublime, eoseigti^g A^m the misty verge 
Of th' hoibon diaa» thee, Mo(^ii» I hail, 
As, sweeping ci'cr the leaflets .grove, the gale 

Sdini l# r^pieat tiie year's faaereal dirge. 

H 2 
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Now Autumn sickens on theJanguid sight, - • - 

And leaves bestrew the wanderer's lonely way ^ - 
Now unto thee, pale arbitress of nighty 

With double joy my homage do I pay. 

When clouds disguise the glories of Ihe day. 
And stern November sheds her boisterous blight^ 

How doubly sweet to mark the moony ray 
Shoot through the mist from the ethereal height. 

And, still unchanged, back to the memory bring 
The smiles Favonian of life's earliest spring! 

WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. ' 

Fast from the West the fading day-streaks fly. 

And ebdn Night assumes her solemn sway. 
Yet here alone, unheeding time, I lie, 

And o'er my friend still pour the plaintive lay. 
Oh! 'tis not long since, George, with thee I woo'd 

The maid of musings by yon moaning wave. 
And hail'd the moon's mild beam, which, now renew'd^ 

Seems sweetly sleeping on thy silent grave ! 
The busy world pursues its boisterous way. 

The nobeof revelry stUl echoes round, 
Yet I am sad while all beside is gay: 

Yet still I weep o'er thy deserted mound. 
Oh ! that, like thee, I might bid sorrow cease. 
And 'neath the greensward sleep the sleep of peace« 

TO MISFORTUNE, 

MisroRTUxE, I amyoung,mychinis bare, - 

And I have.wonder'd much, when m(en l^ave^tbld 

How youth was free, from sorirow and from care,i - 
That thou shouldst dwell with me, and l$aV6 the did. 
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Sure dost not UkeiK* 1 ShriTell'd hag of hate, 
My phie, (andihtnaks to thee,) is stdly long ; 
I am not^ther, beldand, oyer strong; 
Nor do I wish at all to be thy mate, 
For thouy sweet Fury, art toy utter hate. 
Nay» shake niot thus liiy xmserable pate, 
I am yet young, and do not like tiby face; 
And, lest thou ahouldst resume the wild-goose chase, 
111 tell thee something all thy heat to assuage, 
— ^Thou wilt not hit my ftncy la my age. 



As thus oppressed with many a heavy care, 
(Though young, yet sorrowful), I turn my ibet 
To the dark woodland, longing much to greet 
The form of Peace, it chance she sojourn diere, 
Deep thought and dismal, verging to despair, 

Fills my sad breast ; and, tired with this vain coil^ 
I shrink d^may'd before fife's upland toil. 
And as amid the leaves the evening sat 
Whispers still melody,— I think ere long, 

When I no more can hear, lliese woods will speak ; 
And then a sad smiie plays upon my cheeky 
And mournful {fantasies upon me throng, 
And I do ponder with most strange delight 
Ob the calm stumbers of t^ dead man*s mght. 

TO APRIL. 

£mbi,s^ii of Kfe 1 see changelbl April sail 
In varying vest along the shadowy skies, 
Nowbidding Bummer^s softest zephyrs rise, 

Anon, reCftUing Winters stonnjr gal<^» 

H 3 
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And pouring from the cloud her sudden hail;- ^ ^ : 
Then, smiling through the tear that dims her eyes, 
While Iris with her braid the welkin dyes, 
Promise of sunshine, not so prone to fall. 
So, to us, sojourners in life's low yale, - ' . 
The smiles of Fortune flatter to deceive, 
While still the Fates the web of Misery weave ; 
So Hope exultant spreads her aery sail. 
And from the present gloom the soul conveys 
To distant summers and far happier days. 



Ye unseen .spirits, whose wild mdoidies. 
At evening rising slow, yet sweetjy clear^ 
Steal on the musing poet's ,pensive ear, 
As by the wood-spring stretch'd supine he lies,' 
When he. who now invokes you low is laid, . 
His tired frame resting on the earth's cold bed, 
Hold ye your nightly vigijs o'er his head, ,. . 

And chant a .dirge to his reposing .shade ! 
For he was vpnt to love your madrigals : ; 
And often by the Jiaun<;ed sti:eam that layes- 
The dark sequestered, woodland's inmost caves, ^ 
Would sit and listen to the.dying falls. 
Till the full tear .wojild. quiver in his. eye. 
And his big heart would heave with mournful ecstacy. 

TOATAPER^ 

^is midnight^—On the glpbe dead filumber sits, 
And all is silencerrin the hour of„sleep ; / 

Save when the hollow gust, that swells by fits, . 
In the dark" wood roars fearfully and deep. 
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I wake alone to ligten and to weep^ 

To vatcby my taper, thy pale beacon burn ; 
And, as still Meznory does her vigils keep, 

To think of days thatneyer can return- 
By thy pale ray I rsdse.my languid head, 

My eye surveys the solitary gloom ; ' . 

And the. sad meaning tear, unmix'd with dread, 

Tells thou dost light me to the silent tomb. 
Like the^ I wane ; — ^like. thine my life's last ray 
Will fade in loneliness, unwept, away. 

. TO -MY MOTHER. 

Akd canst thou^ Mother ^ for a moment think^' - 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink, 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day. 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought ! — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 

And paint the pleasures of thy. peaceful home ; 

While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 

And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age. 



Yes, 'twill be over soon.— Thi^ sickly dream 
Of life will vanish from my feverish brain ; 

And death my wearied spirit will redeem 
From this wild region of unvaried pain. 
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Yon brook will glide as €oft)y tts before^^-^ 

Yon landscape unile» — yon golden banr«8t graw,*-^ 

Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar 

When Henry's name is heard no more below* 
I sigh when all my youthful friends caress. 

They laugh in health, and future eriis iira?e : 
Them shall a wife and smiling cbildres bleas. 

While I am mouldering in my ^enC gnrpe* 
God of the just — ^Tbou gar'st ^ bitter cup ; 
I bow to thy behest, and df ink it up. 

TO CONSUMPTION. 

Gektly^ most gently, on thy vi^im's bead^ 
Consumption, lay thine hand l«-4ei me decay. 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away. 

And softly go to slumber with the dead. 

And if 'tis true, what holy men have said. 
That strains angelic oft foretel the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy prey, 

O let the aerial music round my bed^ 

Dissolving sad in dying symphony. 
Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear : 

That I may bid my wee|>iiig frienda good-by 
Ere I depart upon ray journey df ear : 

And, smiling faintly on the painful past. 

Compose my decent bead, and breathe my last. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DESBARREUX, 

Tht judgments, Lwd, are just ; thou lov'^st to wear~ ' 

The face of pity aztd of love divine ; 
But mine is guilt^^thou must not, canst not spare, 

While Heaven b true, and equity is thine. 
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Yes, oh my God l—such crimes as mine,.so dread/ 

Leave but the choice of punishment to thee ; 
Thy interest calls for judgment on my head, ' 

And even thy mercy dares not plead for me ! 
Thy wiH be done — since- 'tis thy glory's due, 

Did from mine eyes the endless torrents flow ; 
Smite-~it is time — though endless death ensue, 

I bless th' avenging hand that lays me low. 
But on what spot shall fall thine anger's flood, [blood? 
That h^s not first been drench'd in Christ's atoning 



POEMS OF A LATER DATE. 

TO A FRIEND IN DISTRESS, WHO, WHEN HENRY REA- 
SONED WITH HIM CALMLY, ASKED, * IF HE DID NOT 
FEEL FOR HIM V 

* Do Inoffeifl?* The doubt is keen as steel. 
Yea, I do feel — most exquisitely feel ; 
My heart can. weep, when* from my downcast eye 
I chase the tear, and stem the rising sigh : 
Deep buried there I close the rankling dart, 
And sn}ile the most when heaviest is my heart. 
On this I act — ^whatever pangs surround, 
*Ti8 magnammiy to hide the wound ! 
When all was new, and life was in its spring, 
I lived, an unloved solitary thing ; 
Even then I leam'd to bury deep from day 
The piercing cares that wore my youth away : 
Even then I leam'd for others' cares to feel : 
Even then I wept I had not power to heal : 
Even then, deep^sounding through the nightly gloom, 
I h^ard the wretched's groan, and mourn'd the 
wtetched's doom/ 
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Who were my frieads in youth?— *h« inidii%bt fixe*- 

The silent moon-beam^ or the Btarry choir ; 

To these I 'plained, or tum'd from outer sif^ty 

To bless my lonely taper's friendly light; 

I never yet could ask) however forlorn. 

For vulgar pity mix'd with vulgar scorn ; 

The sacred source of woe I never ope. 

My breast's my coffin, and my God 's my hofie* 

But that I do feel. Time, my Mend, will shew, 

Though the cold crowd die aecret neTor know; 

With them I laugh — yet, when no eye can see, 

I weep for nature, and I weep for thee. 

Yes, thou didst wrong me^ * * *; I fondly thought 

In thee Fd found the friend my heart had sought 1 

I fondly thought, that thou couldst pierce the guise. 

And read the truth that in my bosom lies ; 

I fondly thought, ere Time*s last days were gone. 

Thy heart and mine had mingled into one 1 

Yes — and they yet will mingle* Days and yearft 

Will fly, and leave us paitners in our tears: 

We then shall feel that friendship has a power 

To soothe affliction in her darkest hour; 

Time's trial o'er, shall clasp each other's haikU 

And wait the passport to a better land* 

TUne, H. K. WHITB. 

Half past J^iveuQ' ClMkMtNi^ 



CHRISTMAS-DAY, 1804. 

Yet once more, and once more, awake, my Harp» 
From silence and negleot-^Otte lofty strain, 
I^^» yot wilder than the winds of HeeEven^ 
And speaking mysteries more than wonis cas Mf 
I ask for thee, for I, with hymnings h%h» 
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Woold join the dirge of tke departing year. 
Yet with no wintry garland from the woodff, 
WrQught of iht leafless branch, or ivy sear, 
Wreathe I thy tresaes, dark December \ now ; 
Me higher quarrel calk, with loadest song, 
And fearful joy> to celebrate the day 
Of the Redeemer.^^'-Near two thousand suns 
Have set their seals upm the rolling lapse 
Of generations, since the day-Sf^ng first 
Beam'd from on high I — Now to the mighty mass 
Of that increasing aggregate we add 
One unit more. Space, in comparison. 
How small, yet mark'd with how mmch misery ; 
Wars, famines, and the fury, Pestitence, 
Over the nations hanging her dread sconrge ; 
The oppressed, too, in silent bitterness, 
Weeping their sufferance : and the arm of wrong, 
Forcing the scanty portion from the weak. 
And steeping the lone widow's couch with tears. 

So has the year been charactered with woe. 
In Christian land, and marked with wrongs and crimes : 
Yet 'twas not thus He taught — not thus He lived. 
Whose birth we this day celebrate with prayer 
And much thanksgiving. — He, a man of woes. 
Went on the way appointed, — path, though rude, 
Yet borne with patience still: — He came to cheer 
The broken-hearted, to raise up the sick, 
And on the wandering and benighted mind 
To pour the light of truth. — O task divine ! 
O more than angel teacher ! He had words 
To soothe the barking waves, and hush the winds ; 
And when the soul was tossed with troubled seas, 
Wrapp'd in thick darkness and the howling storm, 
He, pointing to the star of peace on high, 
Arm'd it with holy fortitude, and bade it smile 
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At the surrounding wreck.- 



When with deep agony his heart was rack'd, 
Not for himself the tear-drop' dew'd his cheek. 
For them He wept, for them to Heaven He pray'd. 
His persecutors ~' Father, pardon them. 
They know not what they do.' 

Angels of Heaven, 
Ye who beheld him fainting on the cross, 
And did him hotnage, say, may mortal join 
The hallelujahs of the risen God ? 
Will the faint voice and grovelling song be heard 
Amid the seraphim in light divine ? 
Yes, He will deign, the Prince of Peace will deign, 
For mercy, to accept the hymn of faith. 
Low though it be and humble. — Lord of life, 
' The Christ, the Comforter, thine advent now 
Fills my uprising soul.-^I mount, I fly 
Far o'er the skies, beyond the rolling orbs ; 
The bonds of flesh dissolve, and earth recedes. 
And care, and pain, and sorrow are no more. 



NELSONI MORS. 

Yet once again, my Harp, yet once again, 

One ditty more, and on the mountain ash 

I will again suspend thee. I have felt 

The warm tear frequent on my cheek, since last, - 

At eventide, when all the winds were hush'd, 

I woke to thee the melancholy song. 

Since then with Thoughtftdness, a maid severe, 

I've joumey'd, and have learn'd to shape the freaks 

Of frolic fancy to the line of truth : 

Not unrepining, for my froward heart 

Still turns to thee, mine Harp, and to the flow 
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Of spring-gales past — the woods and storied haunts 
Of my not songless boyhood. — Yet once more, 
Not fearless, I will wake thy tremulous tones. 
My long neglected Harp. — ^He must not sink ; 
The good^ the brave — ^he must not, shall not sink 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Though from the Muse's chalice I may pour 
No precious dews of Aganippe's well. 
Or Castaly, — though from the morning cloud 
I fetch no hues to scatter on his hearse, 
Yet will I wreathe a garland for his brows, 
Of simple flowers, such as the hedge-rows scent 
Of Britain, my lov'd country ; and with tears 
Most eloquent, yet silent, I will bathe • 

Thy honoured corse, my Nelson^^^ tears a» wafrm 
And honest as the ebbing blood that flow'd 
Fast from thy honest heart. — Thou, Pity, too, 
If ever 1 have loved, with faltering step, 
To follow thee in the cold and starless night. 
To the top;crag of some rain-beaten cliff; 
And as I heard the deep gun bursting loud 
Amid the pauses of the storm, hiave pour'd 
Wild strains, and mournful, to the hurrying winds, 
The dying sdul's viaticum ; if oft 
Amid the carnage of the field I've sate 
With thee upon the moonlight throne, and sung 
To cheer the fainting soldier's. dying soul. 
With mercy and forgiveness — ^visitant 
Of Heaven — sit thou upon my harp, 
And give it feeling, which were else toocrid^ '^ 

For argument so great, foT theme so W^.^- ^'* 
How dimly ^on that mom the sun ar0se, ^ . .. 

Kerchiefd in mists, and tearful, when — '^' 

♦ ' # * « «c 'V 
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HTMN.« 

In heaven we ahaXl be purified, so as to be able to euctnre the . 

splendours of die Deity; 

AwAK£> Sweet harp of Judah, wake, 
KetUne thy strings for Jesas' s&ke t 
We sing the Saviour of our race, 
The Lamb, our shield, and hiding-place. 

When God's right arm is bared for war. 
And thunders clothe his cloudy car, 
Where, where, oh where shall man retire, 
T' escape the horrors of his ire ? 

'Tis he, the Lamb, to him we fly^ 
While the dread tempest passes by ; 
God sees his WeU*-beloved*s face* 
And spares us m our hiding-place* 

Thus while we dwell in ^is low scene. 
The Lamb is cur unfailing screen ; 
To him^ though gnilty, still we run. 
And God still spares us for his Son. 

While yet we sojourn here below. 
Pollutions still our hearts overflow ; 
Fairn, abject, mean, a sentenced race, 
We deeply need a hiding-place* 

Yet courage — days and years will glid^. 
And we shall lay these clods aside ; 
Shall be baptised in Jordan's flood. 
And wash'd in Jesua* cleansing bloodr 

Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed. 
We through the lamb shall be decreed; 
Shall meet the Father face ta f€use» 
And need no more a hidiag*place» 

* Tlie last stanza of tbis bymn was added eztemporaneoqsly, by 
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A HYMN FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 

O Lord, another day is fLovniy 

And we, a lonely band» 
Are met once more before thy throne, 

To bless thy fostering hand. 

And wilt thou bend a listening ear 

To praises low as ours ? 
Thou i^ilt ! for Thou dost love to bear* 

The song which meekness pours. 

Andy Jesus, thou thy smiles will deign. 

As we before thee pray ; 
For thou didst bless thte infant traio. 

And we are less than they. 

O let thy grace perform its part, 

And let contention cease : 
And shed abroad in every heart 

Thiiie everlasting peace I 

Tbu3 chastened, cleansed, entirely thine, 

A flock by Jesus led ; 
The Sun of Holiness shall shine, 

In glory on our head. 

And thou wilt turn our wandering feet, 

And thou wtlt bless our way ; 
Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 

The dawn of lasting day. 

Henry, one snminer evening, v^en. he xvas ^th a few iiiends on 
the Trent, and flinging it, te be ^MM wont to do oa sadioccanonB. 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

When marshaird on the nightly plain. 
The glittering host bestud the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train. 
Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alpne the Saviour speaks, , . . 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the rs^ng seas I rode. 

The storm was loud, — the night was dark. 
The ocean yawn'd — and rudely blow'd 

The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceas'd the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose,— 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my. light, my all. 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and dangers' thrall. 
It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor'd — ^my perils o'er, 
ril sing, first in night's diadem, 

For ever and for evermore. 
The Star !— The Star of Bethlehem ! 

A HYMN. 

O LoKD, my God, in. mercy turn. 
In mercy hear a sinner mourn ! 
To thee I cal^, to thee I cry, - 
O leave me, leave me not to die ! 
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I strove against thee^ Lord, I know, 
I spurn'd thy grate, I mockM th^ law ; 
The hour is pait — ^tfae day's yone by. 
And I am left aVoae to die. 

O pleasures past, xvhat are ye now 
But thorns about my bleeding brow ! 
Spectms that hover rou&d my bnun. 
And aggravate and mock my pftin. 

For pleasure I have given my soul ; 
Now, Justice, let thy thunders roll ! 
Now Vengeance smile — and wi^ a blow, 
Lay the r<d>ellkHis ingra^e low. 

Yet, Jesus, Jesus 1 there VW cQng, 
rU crowd beneath his sheltering wing; 
I'll clasp the cross, and holding there. 
Even me, oh bliss J his wvath may spare. 

MELODY. 

Inserted in a CoUectian of Selected and Original Songs, published 
by the Rev. J. Plumptre, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Yes, once more lliat dying fitrato, 

An»a, towch thy lute for me ; 
Sweet, when Pity*s tones <5omplam, 

DoiMy sweet is melody. 

While the virtues thus enweave 

Mildly soft the thfilliog song« 
Winter's loBg and looeacHne «ve 

Glides unfek, unseeai, akog. 

Thus when Hfe bai^ stolen away, 

Atid the wintry night is near. 
Thus sltall Virtue's friendly ray 

Age's closing evening cheer* 

1 3 
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SONG.— BY WALLER. 

A lady of Cambridge lent Waller'B Poems to Henty, and when he 
returned them to her, she discovered an additional Stanza written 
by him at the bottom of the Song here copied. 

Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time on me, 

That now she knows, 
Wlien I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young. 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

< 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired^ 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share. 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

[Yet, though thou fade. 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise ; 

And teach the Maid 
That Goodness Time's rude hand defies : 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 

H.K. White.] 
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' I AM PLEASED, AND YET I'M SAD.' 

When twilight steals along the ground. 
And all the bells sure ringing round. 

One, two, three, four and five, 
1 at my study-window sit. 
And, wrapp'd in many a musing fit. 

To bliss am all alive. 

But though' impressions calm and sweet 
Thrill round my heart a holy heat, 

And I am inly glad, 
The tear-drop stands in either eye, 
And yet I cannot tell thee why,- 

I 'm pleased, and yet Fm sad. . 

The silvery rack that flies' away 
Like, mortal life or pleasure'i^ ray; 

Does that disturb my breast ? 
Nay, what have I, a studious man, 
To do with life's Unstable plan. 

Or pleasure's fading vest? 

Is it that here I must not stop. 
But o'er yon blue hilPs woody top . 

Must bend my lonely way ? 
No,, surely no ! for give but me 
My own fire-side, and I shall be 

At home where'er I stray. 

Then is it that yon steeple there, 
With music sweet, shall fill the air, 

When thou no more canst hear? 
Oh, no 1 oh, no ! for then forgiven 
I shall be with my God in heaven, 

Released from every fear. 



Then whence it is I cannot tell, 
Bat there Is som* mysterious spell 

That holds me when I'm glad ; 
And so the tear-drop fills my ^ye. 
When yet in tnith I know not why, 

Or wherefore I am sad* 

SOLITUDE. 

It is not that my lot is low, 
That bids this silent t«ar to Ikw : 
It is not grief that bids nte moan^ 
It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens I love to roam, 
When the tired hedger hies him home ; 
Or by the woodland pool to rest, 
When pale ^he star looks on its br6ast> 

Yet when tlie sclent evening sjghs. 
With hallowed airs and symphonies. 
My spirit takes another tone. 
And sighs that it Is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead. 
It floats upon the water*^ bed ; 
I would not be a leaf, to die 
Without recording sorrow's sigh 1 

The woods and winds with sudden wail, 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
I've none to smile when I am free^ 
And when i sigh, to sigh with me. 

Yet in my dreams a form I mv, 
That thinks on me, and loves me too ; 
I start, -and when the vision's flow&» 
I weep^tliat I mm aU alone. 
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If far from me' the Fates remove 
Domestic peace^ coonubial love, 
The prattling ring/ the social cheer , 
Affection's voice, affection's tear> ' 
Ye sterner powers, tha^ bind the heart, 
To me yoiir iron aid impart ! ' 

teach me, when the nights are chill, 
And my fire-side is lone and still ; 
When to the blaze that crackles near, 

1 turn a tTred and pensive ear,^ 
And Nature conquering bids me sigh, 
For^love's soft accents whispering nigh; .. 

teach me, on that heavenly road, 
That leads to Truth's occult abode. 
To wrap my soul in dreams divine, 
Till earth and care no more be mine: 
Let bless'd Philosophy impart 

Her soptbing measures to my heart ; » 

And while witl^ Plato's ravish'd «ars 

1 list the music of the spheres, ' 
Or on the mysUc symbols pore. 
That hide the Chald's sublimer lore, 
I shall not brood on summers gone, 
Nor think that I am all alone. * 



Fanny ! upon thy breast I may not lie ! 

Fanny ! thou dost not hear me when I speak! 
Where art thou, love ? — ^Around I turn my eye> 

And as I turn, the tear is on my cheek. 
Was it a dr<sam 1 or did my love behold 

Indeed my lonely couch ? — Methought the breaih 
Fanned not her Uoodlets lip ; her eye was cold 

And hollow, and the livery of death 
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Invested her pale forehead. — Sftiated maid! 

My thoughts oft rest widi thee in thy cold graTe, 
Through the long wintry night, when wind and wave 

Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 

Yet, hush ! my fond hearty hnah ! there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last. 
When the long sabbath of tlie tomb is past, 

We two shall meet in Clirist — to part no more* 



FRAGMENTS. 



These Fragittents are Heniy'e latest compositioii ; and were, for the 
most part, written upon the back of. his mathematics papen, 
daring the few moments of the last year of his life, in which he 
suffered himself to follow the impulse of his genius. 

*Saw*st thou that light ?^ exelafm'd the youth, and 

pau8*d : 

^ Tlirough yon dark firs it glanced; and tn the stream 

That skirts the woods it for a moment play'd. 

Again, more light it gleam*d ;-^or does some sprite 

Delude mine eyes with shapes of wood and streams. 

And lamp, far-^beaming through the thicket's gloom^ 

As from some bosom'd cabin, where the voice 

Of revelry, or thrifty watchfulness, 

Keeps in the lights at this unwonted hour ? 

No sprite deludes mine eyes, — the beam now glows 

With steady lustre.*— Can it be the moon. 

Who, hidden long by the invidious veil , 

That blots the heavens, now sets behind the WoodsT 

* No moon to*night has looked upon the sea 

Of clouds beneath her ,' answer'd Rudiger, 

' She has been sleeping with Endymion.* 
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THspicitt&iiiaiiy 
In this bad world, when mists and coticbant atorma 
Hide Heaven's fineeirelet, spriirgs alofl in faith' 
Above the cloads that threat him, to the fields 
Of ether, where the day is never veiFd 
With intervening vapours ; and looks down *. 

Serene upondi^ troublous sea, that hides 
The earth's fair breasf, that aea whose nether face 
To grovelling mortals frowns and darkness all ; 
But on whose billowy back, from man oonoeal'd, 
The glaring sunbeam plays. 



Lo ! on the eastern summit, clad in gray, 
Morn, like a horseman girt for travel comes, 
And from his tower of mist. 
Night's watchman hurries down. 



There was a little bird upon that pile ; 
It perch*d upon a ruin'd pinnacle, 
And made sweet melody. 
The song was soft, yet cheerful, and most clear, 
For other note none swell'd the air but his. 
It seem'd as if the little chorister. 
Sole tenant of the melancholy pile, 
Were a lone hermit, outcast from his kind^ 
Yet withal cheerful. — I have heard the note 
Echoing so lonely o'er the aisle forlorn, 
■ 'Much musing— 



O PALE art thou, my lamp, and faint 

Thy melancholy ray. 
When the still night'is undouded saint 

Is walking on her way. 
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Through my lattice leaf embowered. 
Fair she sheds her shadowy beaaiy 
And o'er my silent sacred room, . . 
Casts a checkered twilight gloom ; 
I throw aside the learned sheet, 
I cannot choose but gaze, sbe looks so, mildly sweet. 
Sad vestal, why art thou so fair. 
Or why am 1 so frs^il? . . 

Methinks thou lookest kindly on me, Moon, 

An4 cheerest my lone hours with sweet regards ; 
Surely like me thou'rt sad^ but dost not speak 
Thy sadness to the cold unheeding crowd ; 
So mournfully composed, o'er yonder cloud » 
Thou shinest', iike a cresset, beaming far 
From the' rude watch-tower, o'er the Atlantic wave. 



O GIVE me music — for my soul doth faint ; 

I *m sick of noise and care ; and now mine ear 
Longs for some air of peace, some dying plaint. 

That may the spirit from its cell unsphere. . 

Hark^how it falls ! and now it steals along, 
Like distant bells upon the lake at eve. 

When all is still ; and now it grows more strong, 
As when the choral train their dirges weave. 

Mellow and many- voiced; where every close. 

O'er the old minster roof, in echoing waves refiows. 

Oh! I am rapt aloft. My spirit soars 

Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind. 

Lo! angels lead me to the happy shores. 
And floating peeans fill the buoyant wind.. 

Farewell ! base earth, farewell ! my soul is freed. 

Far from its clayey cell it springs,— 
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Ah! who can say, however fair his view. 
Through what sad scenes his path may He? - 
Ah I who can give to others* woes his sigh. 

Secure his own will never need it too? 

Let thoughtless youth its seeming joys pursue, 
Soon will they learn to scan with thoughtful eye 
The illusive past and dark futurity ; 

Soon will they know-^ 



And must thou go, and must we part ? 

Yes, Fate decrees, and I submit ; 
The pang that rends in twain my heart, 

Oh, Fanny, dost thou share in it ? 

Thy sex is fickle, — when away, 

Some happier youth may win thy — 

« ^ « * 

SONNET. 

When I sit musing on the checker'd past, 
(A term much darkened with untimely woes), 
My thoughts revert to her, for whom still flows 
The tear, though half disowned ;-^and binding fast 
Pride's stubborn cheat to my too yielding heart, 
I say to her she robb'd me of my rest. 
When that was all my wealth.— ^-Tis true my breast 
Received from her this wearying, lingering smarts 
Yet, ah ! I cannot bid her form depart; 

Though wrong' d, I love her — yet in anger love. 
For she was most unworthy. — Then I prove 
Vindictive joy ; and on my stern front g^eam3, 
Throned in dark clouds, inflexible ♦ * * 
The native pride of iny much injured heart. 

K 
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When high rpmanpe 9^^ eyecy wood aiids(i;e^m 

Dark Instte six^, my, infaift mizul to fire, 
Spell-stri^^^ and fiU'd ^ith. mmiy. s^ wpndefiiog d/:^am, 

First in the groves^ I woke the pen&iv& lyre.; 
All there vr^fi mystery then, the gmt that woKe 

Thq midnight echo with a 8pirit*s d^rg^, 
And unseen fairies would the moou i|ivp]c,Q^ 

To their light morrice by the restless surge. 
Now to my sobered thought with life's false smiles. 

Too much ♦ ♦ 
The vagrant fa^cy spreads no more her wiles. 

And dark forebodings npw my bospm fiU> 



HusCi'd is the lyre — the hand that swept 
The low and pensive wires, 
Robb'd of its cunning, from the. task retires. 

Yes — it is still — the lyre is still ; 

The spirit which it^ sluu^berjB broke 

Hath pas|5e^ away,;— ai»d that weak hand, that wpke 
Its forest melpdies haih losJt its s^ilU 
Yet I ^i^puld priBssy.014.tp my ljp» once n\OT^^ 

Ye wild, ye withering. flpw;er« of poesy ; 
Yet would I dxiuk th^ffagrapce which ye. po«*r,^ 

Mix*d with decayingpodour^.;, fjqr.tp>me 
Ye h^jVfi beguiled the hours, of inf«|iicy. 

As in the wood:-paths,of my pative-r-. 



% * 



Once more, and yet once more, 

I giv^ ui\to my l^rp a dark- wo yen l^y ; 
I heard the waters roar, 

I heard thejBpod of ages pass away. 
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O tbou> stern spirit, tTlio diost dWell 

In thine eternal cefl*. 
Noting, gray chromcler! die silent yeats ; 

I saw tbee rfee, 1 isaw tbe scroft cctepilerte. 

Thou spakest, and tit thy feet 
The uiiJv^rse gare way. 

TIME: A POEMf. 

This poem was begun either daring the publication of Clifton Grove » 
or shortly afterward. Henry never laid aside the intention of 
compledng it, and some of the detached parts Were simong his 
latest productions. 

Genius of mnsingis, who, the midnight hour 
Wasting in woods 6t haunted forests wild, 
Dost watch Orioi!i in his arctic tower. 
Thy dark eye fix'd as in some holy trance; 
Or when the voHey^ lightning^ cleave the air. 
And ruin gaunt bestrides the winged storm, 
Sitt'st in some lonely watch-tdwer, where thy lamp, 
Faint-blazing, strikes the fidher*"s eye from far, 
And, 'mid the hbwl of elements, umhoveid 
Dost ponder on tfae awfal scene, and trace 
The vast effect to its superior sourd^,— 
Spirit, attend my lo>^y b6his6n ! 
For now I strike to themes of import high 
The solitary lyre ; and, boirne by thee 
Above this harrow cfell, I celebrate 
The mysteries of Time ! 

Him who, august. 
Was ere these worlds were fashioned, — ere the sun 
Sprang from the east, or Lucifer displayed 
His glowing cresset ili the arch of morn, 
Or Vesper gilded the feerener eve. 
Yea, He Add hetn for an eternity \ 
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Itad swept unvarying from eternity ! ' 
The harp of desolation"— ere his tones. 
At God's command, assumed ft milder strain. 
And startled on his watch, in the vast deep, 
Chaos' sluggish sentry, and evoked 
From the dark void the smiling universe. 

Chained to the grovelling frailties of the flesh, 
Mere mortal man^ unpurg*d from earthly dross. 
Cannot survey, with fix'd and steady eye. 
The dim uncertain gulf, which now the muse, 
Adventurous, would explore : — but dizzy grown. 
He topples down the abyss. — If he would scan 
The fearful chasm, and catch a transient glimpse 
Of its unfathomable depths, that so 
His mind may turn with double joy to God, 
His only certainty and resting-place ; * 

He must put off awhile this mortal vest. 
And learn to follow, without giddiness. 
To heights where all is vision, and surprise. 
And vague conjecture.— He must waste by night 
The studious taper, far from all resort 
Of crowds and folly, in some still retreat; 
High on the beetling promontory's, crest. 
Or in the caves of the vast wilderness. 
Where, compass'd round with Nature's wildest shapes. 
He may be driven to centre all his thoughts 
In the Great Architect, who lives confessed 
In rocks, and seas, and solitary wastes. , 

So has divine Philosophy, with voice 
Mild as the murmurs of the moonlight wave, 
Tutor'd the heart of him, who. now awakes. 
Touching the chords of solemn minstrelsy. 
His faint, neglected song — intent to snatch 
Some vagrant blossom from the dangerous steep 
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Of poesy^ a blooth df such a hue, 

So sober, as may not unseemly suit 

With Truth's feeverer brow ; and one withal 

So hardy as shall btave the palssing wind 

Of many wifaters, — rearing its meek head 

In loyeliness, when he who gather'd it 

Is number'd with the generations gone. 

Yet not to me hath God's good providence 

Given studious leisure,* or unbroken thought. 

Such as he owns, — a meditative man. 

Who from the blush of morn to quiet ete 

Ponders, or turns the page of wisdom o'er. 

Far from the busy crowd^s tumultuous did. 

From noise and wrangling far, and undtsturb'd 

With Mirth's unholy shouts. For me the dsly 

Hath duties which require the vigorous hand 

Of steadfkst apphcatiob, but which leave 

No deep improving trace upon the mind. 

But be the day another's ; — let it pass I 

The night's ray own — They cannot steal my night ! 

When evening lights her folding-star on high> 

I live and breathe, and in the sacred hdUrs 

Of quiet, and repose, my 6pirit flies. 

Free as the morning, o'er the realmd.of Space, 

And mounts the skieS, &nd imps her witi^ fbrHeav^ti. 

Hence do I love the sober-suited maid ; 
Hence night's my friend, my mist^ess> and my thefde. 
And she shall aid mb fidtv to magnify 
The night of ages, — ri&w, when the pale ray 
Of star-light penetrates the stiidibus gloom > 
And, at mjr window S^at^d^ while mankind 
Are lock'd in sleep, I feel the freshening breeae 
Of stillness blow, wtile, in hfet setddest stdle, 

Tli6 authot was then in an attorney** o^c*' 
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Thought, like a wakeful vestal at her shrine,. 
Assumes her wonted sway. 

Behold the world 
Rests, and her tired inhabitants have paused ; 
From trouble and turmoil. The widow now 
Has ceased to weep, and her twin orphans lie 
Lock'd in each arm, partakers of her rest. 
The man of sorrow has forgot his woes : 
The outcast that his head is shelterless. 
His griefs unshared. — The mother tends no more 
Her daughter's dying slumbers, but, surprised 
With heaviness, and sunk upon her couch, 
Dreams of her bridals. Even the hectic, lull'd 
On death's lean arm to rest, in visions wrapp'd, [nurse. 
Crowning with Hope's bland wreath his shuddering 
Poor victim j smiles.: — Silence and deep repose ^ 

Reign o'er the nations ; and the warning voice 
Of Nature utters audibly within 
The general moral : — tells us that repose, 
Deathlike as this, but of far longer span, 
Is coming on .us — that^the weary crowds. 
Who now enjoy a temporary, calm, . 
Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapp'd around 
With grave-clothes ; and their acting restless heads 
Mouldering in holes and corners unobserved. 
Till the last trump shallbreak their sullen sleep. 

Who needs a teacher to admonish him. 
That flesh is grass, that earthly things are mist? 
What are our joys but dreams? and what Qur hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 
There's not a wind that blows but bears with it 
Some rainbow promise : — not. a moment flies 
But puts its sickle in the fields of life. 
And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 
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Tis but as yesterday, since on yon stars^ 
Which now I view, the Chaldee Shepherd* gazed 
In his mid-watch observant, and disposed 
The twinkling hosts as fancy gave them shape. 
Yet in the interim what mighty shocks 
Have buffeted mankind ! — whole nations raz*d— 
Cities made desolate, — the polish'd sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of g^ay Tradition voluble no more. 

Where are the heroes of the ages past? 
Where the brave chieftains, where the mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days ? 
All to the grave gone down. On their fallen fame 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forgetfulness: — The warrior's arm 
Lies nef veless on the pillow of its shame ; 
Hush'd is his stormy voice, and quench'd the blaze 
Of his red eye-ball. — Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth — To-day — 'tis what? 
The meteor of the night of distant years. 
That flash'd unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld. 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies, 
Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mist-poised shroud, then quietly 
Clos'd her pale lips, and lock'd the secret up 
Safe in the charners treasures. 

O how weak 
Is mortal man ! how trifling — ^how. confined 
His scope of vision ! Puff'd with confidence, 

* Alluding to the first astionomical observations made by the 
Chaldean shepherds. 
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His phrase grows big with immortality, 

Aod he, poor insect of a summer's day! 

Dreams of eternal honours to his nam^ ; 

Of endless glory and perennial bays^ 

He idly reasons of et'^rnity) 

As of the train of ageb, — when^ alas ! 

Ten thousand thousand of hid centuries 

Are, in comparison, a little point 

Too trivial for aceotnpt* — O^ it is sti'ange, 

^Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 

Behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 

Whose high dome swelte to emulate the skies. 

And smile, and say, my name shall live with this 

Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet, 

Yea, at his very feet, the enimbling dust 

Of the fallen fabric of the other day 

Preaches the solemii lesson. He should know 

That Time must conquer i that the loudest blast 

That ever fill'd Renowh^s obstrepefoiis trump 

Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 

Who lies inhutned in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic pyramid? or who 

Rear'd its huge walls ? Oblivion laughs, aud says. 

The prey is mine« — ^They sleeps and never more 

Their names shall strike upod the eat of man ;-^ 

Their memory bursts its fetters. 

Where is Romt ? 
She lives but in the tale of other times ; 
Her proud pavilions are the hermit's home. 
And her long colonnades, her public walks, 
Now faintly ec^o to the pilgrim's feet. 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace. 
Through the rank moss revealed, her honoured dust* 
But not to Rome alone has fate confined 
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The doom of rain ; cities numberless. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon/and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia — they are blotted out. 
Half-razed from memory, and their very name 
And being in dispute. — ^Has Athens fallen ? 
Is polish'd Greece become the savage seat 

Of ignorance and sloth ? and shall we dare 

*. • *■■'•* - « 



And empire seeks another hemisphere. 

Where now is Britain? — ^Where her laurelVd names, 

Her palaces and halls ? Dash'd in the dust, 

Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 

And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 

To primitive barbarity.-^— ^Again, 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream 

Of bloody Superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native of the tempest howls 

The yell of deprecation^ O'er her marts, 

Her crowded ports', broods Silence ; and the cry 

Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 

Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the: stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude. — Her bards 

Sing in a language that hath perished; 

And their wild harps suspended o'er their graves. 

Sigh to the desert winds a djing Strain. 

Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy. 
Rise in some distant clime, and then, perchance. 
Some bold adventurer, fiird with golden dreams, 
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Steering his bark tte'diigh trackless soliifudefs, 

Where, to his wiinfdering thoughts, no daring |)^dw 

Hath ever ploughed before, — espies Ihe oliffs 

Of fallen AHnon.— To the land unkMWn 

He journeys joyM ; and perhaps deftcries 

Some vestige ^her ancient stateliaess : 

Then he, witk viEiiii xsonjecture, ^fts ^is 'thittd 

Of the unheard-of race^ which h^d arriviS^d 

At science in t^at solitary nook. 

Far from the civil world; and ilagely sighs, 

And moralizes t)n the state of man. 

Still on its march, nnoo^ced and unfelt. 
Moves on our being. We do live -and breafte. 
And we are igone. The spoiler heeds us not. 
We have oiir spriii^g-tin^ and our Rottenness ; 
And as we fall, another race succeeds. 
To perish likewise. Meanwhile Nal^rfe stniles — 
The seasons run Aeiir round — The^Sun ftitfils 
His annual course-^and heaven and earth reitaaih 
Still changing) yet unchanged — still doom*d to feel 
Endless mutationLin perpetual rest* 
Where a^e ct)ncealed the days which haVe elapsed? 
Hid in the mighty cavern of thepa^^ 
They rise upon us only to ap|>al, 
By indistinct and half-gtimps^d ii^ages. 
Misty, gigantic, huge, obscure^ remote^ 

Oh, it is fearful, on the tnidnight etMich, 
When the rude rushing winds forget to rivie, 
And the pale moon^ that through the casement high 
Surveys the sleepless muser, stamps the hour 
Of utter silence ; it is fearful tfa^b 
To steer the mind) in deadly solitude. 
Up the vague stream of probability; 
To wind the mighty se^er^ts of thtpaif, 
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And turn tJ^ ki^y q{ %vmI' Oh ! who can strive 

To comprebe94 tb^- va^^ the awfiil troth. 

Of the eternity that hflfh gone by. 

And not recoil &onwtfae dismaying auite 

Of human ^potenoe? The Hfe of man 

Is 8umm*d in l^irilib-days.ai&d in sepulchres: 

But the Eternal Gpd had no beginning'; 

He hath no end. Time had been with him. 

For everif^ing, ere the deedal wodd 

Rose from the gul^ in loveliness. — Like him. 

It knew no source ; like hmt 'twas uacreate. 

What is it then? the past Eternity! 

We comprehend a/u^icre without end; 

We feel it possible that even yon sun 

May roll for ever : but we shrink amazed — * 

We stand aghast, when we refiect that Time 

Knew no commencement. That hectp age on age, 

And million upon, million, without end. 

And we shall never span the void- of days 

That were, and are not but in retrospect* 

The Past is an unfiiithomable- depth. 

Beyond the span of thought : 'tis an elapse 

Which hath no mensuration, but hath been 

For ever and for ever. 

Change of d&y» 
To us b sensible; and each revolve 
Of die recording sun conducts us on 
Farther in life, and nearer to our goal. 
Not so with Time, — ^mysterious chronicler ! 
He knoweth not mutation ;-'-H;enturies 
Are to his being as a day, and days 
As centuries. — Time past, and Tis^ to come, 
Are always equal ; when the worlds began 
God had ousted from eternity. 
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Now look on man 
Myriads of ages hence. — ^Hath time elapsed ? 
Is he not standing in the sell^same place . 
'Where once we stood ? — ^The same eternity 
Hath gone before him, and is yet to come ; 
His pa$t is not of longer span than ours. 
Though myriads of ages intervened ; 
t<'or who can add to what has neither sum. 
Nor bound, nor source, nor estimate, nor end ? 
Oh, who can compass the Almighty mind ? 
Who can unlock the secrets of the High ? 
In speculations of an altitude 
Sublime as this, our reason stands confess'd 
Foolish, and insignificant, and mean. 
Who can apply the futile argument 
Of finite beings to infinity? ,' . 

He might as well con^press the universe 
Into the hollow compass of a gourd, 
Scoop'd out by human art ; or bid the whale 
Drink up the sea it swims in. — Can the less 
Contain the greater ? or the dark obscure 
Infold the glories of meridian day ? . 
What does Philosophy impart to man 
But undiscovered wonders ? — Let her soar 
Even to her proudest heights— to where she caught 
The soul of Newton and of Socrates, 
She but extends the scope of wild amaze 
And admiration. All her lessons end 
In wider views of God's unfathom'd depths. 
Lo ! the unletter*d hind, who never knew 
Tq. raise his mind excursive ,to the heights 
Of abstract contemplation, as he sits 
On the green hillock by the hedge-row side, 
What time the insect swarms are murmuring. 
And marks in silent thought, the broken clouds 
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That fringe with loveliest hues the evening sky, 

Feels in his soul the hand of Nature rouse 

Theihrill of gratitude to him who form'd 

The goodly prospect ; he beholds the God 

Throned in the west, and his reposing ear 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze* 

That floats through neighbouring copse or fairy brake, 

Or lingers playful on the haunted stream. 

Go with the cotter to his winter fire, 

Where o'er: the moors the loud blast whistles shrill, 

And the hoarse ban- dog bays the icy moon ; 

Mark with* what awe he lists the wild uproar, ' 

Silent, and big with thought ; and hear him bless 

The God that rides on the tempesti^ous clouds 

For his snug hearth, and all his little joys: 

Hear him compare his happier lot with his 

Who bends his way across the wintry wolds, 

A poor night-traveller, while the dismal snow 

Beats in his face, and, dubious of his path. 

He stops, and thinks, in every lengthening blast. 

He hears some village mastiff's distant howl, 

And sees, far-streaming, some lone cottage light ; 

Then, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes. 

And clasps his shivering hands ; or, overpower'd, 

Sinks on the frozen ground, weigh'd down" with 'sleep. 

From which the hapless wretch shall never wake. 

Thus the poor rustic warms his heart with praise ' ' 

And glowing gratitude, — he turns to bless, 

With honest warmth, his. Milker and his God ! ' 

And shall it e'er be said, that a poor hind, '■ 

Nursed in the lap of ignorance, and bred 

In want and labour, glows with nobler zeal 

To laud his Maker's attributes ; while he 

Whom starry Science in her cradle rock'd. 
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And C9»tsij eochasteo'd with its dews^ 

Closes his eyes upon, the holy word. 

And, blind to all but arrogance and pride, 

Dares to declare hia infidelityv 

And openly contemir the Lord of Hosts? 

What is philosophy,, if it impart 

Irrev^^ce for the Deity, or teach 

A mortal mau to: set his judgment up- 

Against his Maker's will ?' — The Polygar, 

Who l^n^els to sun or moon, compared with him 

Who thus per^erU die talents he eiijoyS) 

Is the mQBti blessfdiof men i^-rOh VI would- walk 

A weary jdnmiey/ to: the farthest rerge 

Of the hig world,, to kiss that good man'd hand^ 

Who, in the bla^ of wisdom and of 'art> 

Preserves a lowl^ mind ;. and to his God; 

Feeling the sense ofihis own littleness^ 

Is as a child in: meek simplicity! 

What is the pomp of learning ? the parade 

Of letters and: of: tongues ? Even as. the nu»ts 

Of the gray mom.before the rising sun, 

That.pass awi^ and perish. 

Eturthl^ things 
Ar^ but the transient pageants of an hour ; 
And aactbly pride is like the passing flower. 
That j3{>rtng8 to fisdl, and blossoms but to^die. 
'Tis aathe tower erected on a cloud, 
Baseless and silly as the schoolboy's dream* 
Ages and epochs that destroy, our pride, 
And then record its. downfal; what are they* 
But the poor creatures, of man's teeming brain I 
Hath Heaven its ages ? or doth Heaven preserve 
Its stated eras? Doth the Omnipotent 
Hear of to-morrows or of yesterdays ? 
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There is to ^6od nor iistiire vor-a^past^ 
Throned in his mighty M tones to hm 40% pir«se&t ; 
He hath noiapse, no past, no tk&e to come t 
He sees belbfe bim one eternal nM». 
Time moveth not! — our beiftg His that ^fitoves: 
And we, swift gUding down life's rapid stTeat&, 
Dream of swift ages and revdlving^earSy 
Ordain'd to chronide Our passing days; 
So the youiig sailor in the gallant baiit^ 
Scudding before the wind, beholds Ufae «ob8t 
Receding from has eyeS) aod thtaks the while, 
Struck withamaie, that he is ino<9onleSft^» 
And that the land is sailings 

S<ieh, «kKl 
Are the illusions of this Proteus life ; 
All, all is false : through every ph^sis still 
'Tis shadowy and xleceitfViL It aissumes 
The semblances of Uiings and specious shapeis; 
But the lost traveller might as siooii rely 
On the evasive spirit of the marsh, 
Whose lantern beama, and vanhhes, and flit8> 
O'er bog, and rock, and pit> a»d h^low way. 
As we on its appearances. 

Oaeaith 
There is nor certainty nor stable hope. 
As well the weary mariner, whose bark 
Is toss'd beyond Cimmerian Bosphoras, 
Where Storm and Darkness hold thdt drear doi&ato, 
And sunbeams never penetrate, might trust 
To expectation of serener skie-s, 
And linger in the very jaws of deaths 
Because some peevish cloud wete, opening. 
Or the loud storm had bated in its riige : 
As wa look forward in this vale of tears 

1.2 
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To permanent delight— 'from some slight gltnipse 
Of shadowy unsubstantial happiness. 

The good.man*s hope is laid far, far beyond 
The sway of tempejBts^ or the furious sweep 
Of mortal desolation. — He beholds, 
Unapprehensive^ the gigantic stride 
Of rampant Ruin, or the unstable waves 
Of dark Vicissitude. — Even in deatli, 
In that dread hour, when with a giant pang. 
Tearing the tender 6bres of tthe heart, 
The immortal spirit struggles to.be free, 
Then, even then, that hope forsakes him not. 
For it exists beyond the narrow verge 
Of the cold sepulchre. — The petty joys 
Of fleeting life indignantly it spurn'd. 
And rested on the bosom of its God. 
This is man's only reasonable hope ; 
And 'tis a hope which, cherish'd. in the breast, 
Shall not be disappointed. — Even he. 
The Holy One — Almighty — ^wbo elanced 
The rolling world Mong its airy way, 
Even He will deign to smije upon the good, 
And welcome him to those celestial seats. 
Where joy and gladness hold their changeless reign. 
Thou, proud mc^n, look upon, yon starry vault, 
Survey the countless gems which richly stud 
The Night's imperial chariot ;— Telescopes 
Will shew thee myriads more innumerous 
Than the sea sand ; — each of those, little lamps 
Is the great source of light, the central sun 
Round which some other mighty sisterhood 
Of planets travel, every planet stocked 
With living beings impotent as thee. 
Now, proud manl now, where is thy grjeatness. fled? 
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Wbat art thou iq the scale of uniyene ? 
Less, less than nothing I-^- Yet of thee the God 
Who built this wondrous f^ame of worlds is carefuU 
As well as of the mendicant who begs 
The leavings of thy table. And shalt thou 
Lift up thy thankless spirit, and eontemn 
His heavenly providence ! Deluded fooli 
Even now the thunderbolt is wing*d with deaihi 
Even now thou totterest ou the brink of hell. 

How insignificant is mortal man, 
Bound to the hasty pinions of an hour; 
How poor, how trivial in the vast conceit 
Of infinite duration, boundless space ! 
God of the universe ! Almighty one ! 
Thou who dost walk upon the winged winds^ 
Or with the storm, thy rugged charioteer. 
Swift and impetuous as the northern blasts 
Ridest from pole to pole} Thou who dost hold 
The forked lightnings in thine awful grasp, 
And reinest in the earthquake, when thy wr&th 
Goes down towards erring man, I would address 
To Thee my parting peean ; for of Thee, 
Great beyond comprehension, who thyself 
Art Time and Bpace, sublime Infinitude^ 
Of Thee has been my song— With awe 1 kneel 
Trembling before the footstool of thy statei 
My God ! my Father I — I will sing to Thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn canticle. 
Ere on the cypress wreath, which overshades 
The throne of Death, I hang my mournful lyre, 
And give its wild strings to the desert gale. 
Rise, Son of Salem! rise^ and join the stn^^ 
Sweep fo accordant tones tby tuttefvd h^rp. 
And leaving vain laments, arouse thy soul 

Is 3 
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To exultation. Sing hosanna^ sing, — 

And hallelujah^ for the. Lord is great 

And full of mercy ! He has thought of man : 

Yea, compass'd round with countless worlds, has 

Of we poor worms, that batten in the dews [thought 

Of morn, and perish ere the noon-day sun.' 

Sing to the Lord, for he is merciful : 

He gave the Nubian lion but to live, 

To rage its hour, and perish ; but on man 

He lavished immortality, and, heaven. 

The eagle falls from her aerial tower. 

And mingles with irrevocable dust : 

But man from death springs joyful, 

Springs up to life and to eternity. 

Oh, that, insensate of the favouring boon„ 

The great exclusive privilege bestowed 

On us unworthy trifles, men should dare 

To treat with slight regard the proffered heaven. 

And urge the lenient, but AU^Just, to swear 

In wrath, ' They shall not enter in. my rest!' 

Might I address the supplicative strain 

To thy high footstool, I would pray that, thou 

Wouldst pity the deluded wanderers, 

And fold them, ere they perish, in thy flock. 

Yea, I would bid thee pity them, through Him, 

Thy well-beloved> who, upon the cross, 

Bled a dead sacrifice for human sin. 

And paid, with bitter agony, the debt 

Of primitive transgression. 

Oh ! I shrink, 
My very soul doth shrink, when I reflect 
That the time hastens, when in vengeance clothed, . 
Thou shalt come down to stamp the seal of fate . 
On erring mortal man. Thy chariot wheels . 
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Then shall rebound to earth's remotest caves. 

And stormy Ocean from his bed shall start 

At the appalling summops. Oh ! how dread, 

On the dark eye of miserable man, 

Chasing his sins in secrecy and gloom, 

Will burst the effulgence of the opening Heaven ; 

When to the brazen trumpet's deafening roar. 

Thou and thy dazzling cohorts shall descend. 

Proclaiming the fulfilment of the word ! 

The dead shall start, astonished from their sleep ! 

The sepulchres shall groan and yield their prey, 

The bellowing floods shall disembogue their charge 

Of human victims. — Froin the farthest nook 

Of the wi.de world shall troop their risen souls> 

From him ^hose bones are bleaching, in the waste 

Of polar solitudes^ or him whose corpse, 

Whelm*d in the loud Atlantic's vexed tides, 

Is wash'd on some Carribean prominence, 

To the lone tenant of some secret cell 

In the Pacific's vast • • * , realm, 

Where never plummet's sound was heard to pari 

The wilderness of water ; they shall come 

To greet the solemn advent of the Judge. 

Thou first shalt summon the elected saints, 

To their apportion'd heaveai and thy Son, 

At thy right hand, shall smile with conscious joy 

On all his past distresses, when Cor them 

He bore humanity's severest pangs. 

Then shalt thou seize the avenging scimitar, 
And, with a roar as load and horrible 
As the stem earthquake's monitory voice, 
The wicked shall be driven to their abode, 
Down the immitigable gulf, to wail ' 
And gnash their tieeth in endless agony. 
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• • • • « 

Rear thou aloft thy standard. — Spirit, rear 

Thy flag on high ! — luTincible, and throned 

In unparticipated might. Behold 

Earth's proudest boasts, beneath thy silent sway, 

Sweep headlong to destruction ; thou the while, 

Unmoved and heedless, thou dost hear the rush 

Of mighty generations, as they pass 

To the broad gulf of ruin, and dost stamp 

Thy signet on them, and they rise no more. 

Who shall contend with Time — unvanquishM Time, 

The conqueror of conquerors, and lord 

Of desolation ? — Lo ! the shadows fly. 

The hours and days, and years and centuries, 

They fly, they fly, and nations rise and fall ; 

The young are old, the old are in their graves. 

Heard'st thou that shout? It rent the vaulted skies ; 

It was the voice of people, — mighty crowds, — 

Again! — 'tis hush*d — Time speaks, and all is hush'd; 

In the vast multitude now reigns alone 

Unruffled solitude. They all are still ; 

All — yea, the whole — ^the incalculable mass, 

Still as the ground that claims their cold remains. 

Rear thou aloft thy standard. — Spirit, rear 
Thy flag on high I and glory in thy strength. 
But do thou know the season yet shall come. 
When from its base thine adamantine throne 
Shall tumble ; when thine arm shall cease to strike. 
Thy voice forget its petrifying power; 
When saints shall shout, and Time shall be no more. 
Yea, he doth come — ^the mighty champion comes. 
Whose potent spear shall give thee thy death-wound. 
Shall crush the conqueror of conquerors. 
And desolate stem Desolation's lord. 
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Lo ! n^here be cometb ! the Messiah comes ! 

The King I the Comforter ! the Christ ! — He comes 

To burst the bonds of delath, aiid overturn 

The power of Time. — Hark ! the trumpet's blast 

Rings o'er the- heavens!* They rise, the myriads rise — 

Even from their grates they spring, and burst the chains 

Of torpor — He has ransom'd them, * * * 

Forgotten generations live again, 
Assifme the bodily shapes they own'd of old. 
Beyond the flood: — the righteous of their times 
Embrace and weep, they weep the tears of joy. 
The sainted mother wakes, and in her lap 
Clasps her dear babe, the partiier of her grave. 
And heritor with her of heaven, — a flower 
Wash'd by the blood of Jesus from the stain 
Of native guilt, ev^n in its early bud. 
And, hark ! those strains, how solemnly serene 
They fall, as ftom the skies — at distance fall — 
Again more loud-^The hallelujahs swell; 
The newly-risen catch th^ joyful sound; 
They glow, they burn ; and how with one accord 
Bursts forth sublime from every mouth the song 
Of pr^dse to God on high, and to the Lamb 

Who bled for mortals. 

« • i» « « 

Yet there is peace for man: — Yea, there is peace 
Even in this noisy, this unsettled scene; 
When from the crowd, and from the city far, 
Haply he may be set (in his late^alk 
O'ertaken wi^ deep thought)' beneath the boughs 
Of honeysuckle, wheii the sun is gone, 
And with fix'd eye, and wistful, he surveys 
The solemn'shadows of the 'heavens sail. 
And thinks the season yetisfaailcom^, when Time 
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Will waft him to repose^ lo de^p repove. 

Far >AH>m the un^ie^ess of life — from ncwe 

And tumult fiir— -tbe^nd the fljiin^ ckmdsi 

Beyond the stars; ^aud all this passing scene, 

Whese cftiange sbatll tiease, and Dsne sha^l be^o mme. 



CHILDHOOD: A POEM. 

This appeals to he one of the Aniihar'fl earUest prodoctiont.; 
written when about the age of fouiteen. 

PART 1. 
PiCTXTRED in memory'fl meUawinip i^ss bow sweet 
Our infant days, our infant joys to greet; 
To roam in fancy in oach cherish'd soetiey 
The village churchjordy aad iheyiUage green. 
The woodland walk f emote, the greenwood glade, £ 
The mossy seat beneath the hawtfaom'« f^ade. 
The white-wash'd -ootlia^y where ttie woodbiae grew» 
And all the favourite hannts oar lehildbiood knew t 
How sweet, while all the evil ehane ihe gA«e^ 
To view th' unclouded «kies of ^rmerilays ! 10 

Beloved 9^^ of iiinoeenee and jsMfttes, 
When each wing*d hour some new delight be|^i£fe6t 
When the gay heart, to life's sweet day-spring true, 
Still finds some insect pleasure Id pucsoe* 
Bless'd Childhood, faaili— Thee simply will I sing, IS 
And from myself the urUes.s pietare fonng; 
These long-lost scenes to me the past restove. 
Each humble friend^ each pleanre now no more. 
And every stump familiar to my sight 
Recalls some food idea of ddight. tO 

This shrubby ksoU was <moe my favourite seat; 
Here did I love at evening to retuNvt, 
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And muse alo&6>. tilliir the taiiitof nigiit, 

Heapec, aapmsgydiew-cLhisigoUlen li^t. 

Here once ag^n; nemtita from, human noise, 35 

t sit me dowa to • thixdc of fonnec jdjb ; 

Pause on. eneh soeaa^. each tceasured^sGenQ^ onoe more. 

And once again. eadb-iniaiit walk exphne; 

While as each, grove and lawn: T recognise, 

Ky melted souL anffusea im my: eyes. 39 

Atid oh! thouf Power, whose myriad trains resort 
To distant scenes, and picture them to thought; 
Whose mirror, held unto the moumei^s eye. 
Flings to his soul ahorrow'd gleam, of joy ; 
Bless'd memory^ guide^ with finger nicely tme'^ 35 
Back to my youth my ratrospective riew; 
Recal widi faithful vigour to mymind^ 
Each face familiar, each velation.hind ;: 
And all the finer traits of them afibnd. 
Whose general outline in; my heart is stored; 40 

In yonder cot». albng whose mouldering walls,. 
ta many a fold the^manlling woodbine- falb^ 
The village matron) kept her Utile achool^ 
Gentle of heart, yet knowingi well to rule ; 
Staid' was. the darne^ and modesit wasr her mien; 45 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely dean : 
H^r neatly bovdei^/cap^ as lily fair. 
Beneath her chin was pinn!d with decent care; 
And pendent ruffles, of the whitest^lawn^ 
Of ancient make^ . h^ elbows did adcath 50. 

Faint with old age^ and dim were grown -her eyes, 
A pair of speotaclestheir want sopplies ;; 
These dbes . she guard secure . in leathern oase^ 
From thoughtless wights^ in some unweetfed place. 

Here first I entered, though w4th toil, and pain, - 55 
The low vestibule of learning's fane : 
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Entered with pain, yet . soon Lfound. the way, . 
Though sometimes toilsome, inany a sweet display. - 
Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated mom, 
While I was first to school reluctant borne : 60 

Severe I thought the dame,, though oft she try*d 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh'd ; 
And oft, when harshly she. reproved, I wept^ 
To my lone corner .broken-hearted crepty 64 

And thought of tender home, where anger never 
> kept. 

But soon inured to alphabetic toils, . 
Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at jthe form, my task for ever true, 
A little favourite rapidly I grew-: 
And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 70 
Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight ; 
And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talk'd of the honours of my future days. . 

Oh! had the venerable. matron thought • 
Of all the ills by talent often brought; -' ' 75 

Could she have seen me when revolving years 
Had brought me deeper in the vale of tears ; 
Then had she wept, and wish'd my. way ward fate 
Had been a. lowlier, an unlettered state; 
Wish'd that, remote from worldly woes and strife, 80 
Unknown, unheard, I might have.pass'd through life. 

Where, in the busy scene, by peace unbless'd, 
Shall the poor wanderer find a place of rest ? 
A lonely mariner on the stormy main. 
Without a hope the calms of peace to gain ; 85 

Long toss'd by tempest o'er the world's wide .shore, 
When shall his spirit rest to toil no more ? 
Not till the light foam of the sea shall lave 
The sandy surface of his unwept grave. 
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Childhood, to thee I turn^ from life's alarms, 90 

Serenest season of perpetual calms, — • 

Turn with delight, and bid the passions cease. 

And joy to think with thee I tasted peace. 

Sweet reign of innocence, when no crime defiles, 

But each new object brings attendant smiles ; 95 

When future evils never haunt the sight. 

But all is pregnant with unmix'd deh'ght ; 

To thee I turn, from riot and from noise. 

Turn to partake of more congenial joys. 

'Neath yonder elm^ that stand9 upon the moor, TOO 
When the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er, 
What clamorous throngs, what happy groups were seen, 
In various postures scatt'ring o'er the green ! 
Some shoot the marble^others join the* chase 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race; 105 

While others, seated on the dappled grass, ' 
With doleful tales the light- wing'd minutes pass. 
Well I remember how, with gesture starch'd^ 
A band of soldiers, oft with pride we march'd ; 
For banners, to a tall ash we did bind ' 110 

Our handkerchiefs, flapping to the whistling wind; 
And for our warlike arms we sought the mead. 
And guns and spears we made of brittle reed ; 
Then, in uncoutli array, our feats to crown, 
We storm'd some ruin'd pig-sty, for a town. • 115 

Pleased with our gay disports^ the dame was wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage front. 
And o'er her spectacles would often peer. 
To view our gambols, and our boyish geer. 
Still as she look'd, her wheel. kept turning round, 120 
With its beloved monotony :of sound. 
When tir'd with play, we'd set us by her side, 
(For out of school she never knew to chide)— 

M 
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And wonder at her skill^-^-^ell' known to fam^s^-^ 
For who conld match in spinning with the dame? 125 
Her sheets, her linen, which she shew'd with pride 
To strangers, still her thriftness testified ; 
Though we poor wights^ did wonder much iii troth, 
How 'twasrher spinning manufactured cloth. 

Oft would we leave, though well*-beloved', our play. 
To chat at home the vacant hour away. 131 

Many^s the time I've soamper*d down theglkde; 
To ask the promised ditty frdm the maid, 
Which well she loved^ a» w«ll she knew to sing. 
While we around her fbrmed a littlie ring : 1 35 

She told of innocence foredoomed to bleeds 
Of wicked gnardians bent on bloody deed^ 
Or little children murder'd'as they siept^; 
While at each pause we wrang our hmids and wirpt. 
Sad was such tale, and wonder much did we, 140 

Such hearts of stone there in the world could be. 
Poor simple wights, ah ! little did we ween 
The ills that wait on msfti in life's sad scene ! 
Ah; little thought that we ourselves shotuld know, 
This world's^ a world of weeping and of woe ! 145 

Beloved moment ! then 'twas first T caught 
The first ibundatlon of romantic thought: 
Then first I. shed bold Fancry^s thrilling tear; 
Then first thatpoeiry charm'd'mine infant ear*: 
Soon stored with much oMegendary lore, ISO 

The sports of childhood charm'd my sowl'no more. 

Far from the scene of gaiety and noise. 
Far, far from turbulent and empty joys; 
Ihied me to the thitk o*er&rching shade. 
And there, on mossy carpet, listless laid, 15S 

' While at my feet' the rippling runnel 'rant. 
The days of wild romance antiqXie Td scan; 
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Soar on the wings of £Eincy Ihiongb the. airy 

Jo realms of lights and pieroe the jcadianoe there. 199 



PART 11. 

There are, who think thf^ eUidbood does not «ha>e 
With age the cup, the bitter cup of care:: 
Alas ! they kuow n^li this uqybappy tcuth. 
That every age^ ^sqoA xmK >s bom to nttb* 

From the first dawn of season in the mind, 5 

JHC^n is £o.i;ed^om'd die tja^rns of grief to find;; 
At every Mep has faiitber ca^se to rkoow 
The draught of pleasure still is dasVd with ^mt* 

Yet in the youthfnl breast, for ever caught 
With some new object for romantic thoug&t, W 

Th' impression of the moment quickly flies. 
And with the morrow every sorrow dies. 

How different m^hood ! — Then does Thoiigbt's tCOD- 
Sink every pang still deeper in the soul; (trol 

Then keen Affliction's sad unceasing smart 16 

becomes a painful resident in the heart ; 
And jQare^ whom not the gayest can ^ut-brave. 
Pursues its feeble victim to the grave. 
Then, as each long-known friend ia suininoi»ed heooe. 
We feel a void'^o joy can recompense, 20 

And as we weep o'er every new-made tomb« 
Wish that ounselves the nes^t may meet our doom* 

Yes, CJtwldhopd, thee no raukling woes pursue. 
No forms jof future ill ^ute tliy view, 
Np pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 25 

JBvt halcyon peace protects thy dpwny sleep ; 
And sanguine Hop^, through every storm of life» 
ShooU her bright beajps, ai»d calms th' internal strifes 
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Yet e'en round childhood's heart, a thoughtless shrine, 
Affection's little thread will ever twine ; 30 

And though but frail may seem each tender tie, 
The soul foregoes them, but witK many a sigh. 
Thus, when the long-expected moment came, 
When forced to leave the gentle-hearted dame, 
Reluctant throbbings rose within my breast^ 35 

And a still tear my silent grief expressed. 
When to the public school compell'd to go. 
What novel scenes did on my senses flow ! 
There in each breast each active power dilates. 
Which broils whole nations, and convulses states ; 40 
There reign by turns alternate, love and hate. 
Ambition burns, and factious rebels prate ; 
And in a smaller range, a smaller sphere. 
The dark deformities of man appear. 
Yet there the gentler virtues kindred claim, 45 

There Friendship lights her pure untainted flame, 
There mild Benevolence delights to dwell, 
And sweet Contentment rests without her cell; 
And there, 'mid many a stormy soul, we find 
The good of heart, the intelligent of mind. 50 

'Twas there, O George ! with thee I learn'd to join 
In Friendship's bands — in amity divine. 
Oh, mournful thought ! — Where is thy spirit now ? 
As here I sit on favourite Logar's brow,' 
And trace below each well-remember'd glade, 55 

Where, arm in arm, ere while with thee I stray 'd. 
Where art thou laid? On what untrodden shore. 
Where nought is heard save ocean's sullen roar, 
Dost thou, in lowly, unlamented state. 
At last repose from all the storms .of fate ? 60 

Methinks I see thee struggling with the wave. 
Without one aiding hand stretched out to save ; 
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See thee conytilsed, "ihy lopka t0 be^v^o bend. 

And send thy parting $ igb untb thy fri^d ; 

Or where immeasurable wilds discfiay, 65 

Forlorn and sad thou bend'st thy weary way. 

While sorrow and disease with anguish rife> 

Consume apace the ebbing springs of life. 

Again I 9ee his door against thee shut. 

The unfeeling natire turn thee from his hut : 70 

I see thee spent with toil, and worn with grief. 

Sit on the grass^ aod wish the long*d relief; 

Then lie thee down, the stormy struggle o'er^ 

Think on thy native land — and rise no more ! 

Oh I that thou could*8t, from thine august abode, 75 
Survey thy friend in life's dismaying road. 
That thou couldst fee him at this moment here, 
Embalm thy memory with a pious tear, 
And hover o'er him as he gazes round, 
Where all the scenes of infant joys surround. 80 

Yes! yes 1 his spirit's near! — The whispering breeze 
Conveys his voice sad sighing on the trees ; 
And lo ! his form transparent I perceive. 
Borne on the gray mist of the sullen eve : 
He hovers near, clad in the night's dim robe, 85 

While deathly silence reigns upon the globe. 
Yet, ah! whence comes this visionary scene 1 
'Tis Fancy's wild aerial dream I ween ; 
By her inspired, when reason takes its flight, 
What fond illusions b^am upon the sight ! 90 

ISihe waves her hand, and io i what forms appear ! 
What magic sounds salute the wondering ear I 
Once more o'er distant regions do we tread. 
And the cold grave yields i^p its cherish'd dead : 
While present sorrow 'n banish'd far away, 95 

UncloHded azur^ gUds the placid day, 
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Or in the future's cloud-encircled face, 

Fair scenes of bliss to come we fondly trace, 

And draw minutely every little wile, 

Which shall the feathery hours of time beguile. 100 

So when forlorn and lonesome at her gate, 
The Royal Mary solitary sate, 
And view'd the moon-beam trembling on the wave, 
And heard the hollow surge her prison lave. 
Towards France's distant coast she bent her sight, 105 
For there her soul had wing'd its longing flight ; 
There did she form full many a scheme of joy. 
Visions of bliss unclouded with alloy. 
Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics beam'd. 
And all became the surety which it seem'd ; 110 

She wept, yet felt, while all within was calm. 
In every tear a melancholy charm. 

To yonder hill, whose sides, deform'd and steep. 
Just yield a scanty sustenance to the sheep. 
With thee, my friend, I oftentimes have sped, 115 

To see the sun rise from his healthy bed ; 
To watch the aspect of the summer morn. 
Smiling upon. the golden fields of corn, 
And taste delighted of superior joys, 
Beheld through Syinpathy's enchanted eyes : 120 

With silent admiration oft we view'd 
The myriad hues o'er heaven's blue concave strew'd ; 
The fleecy clouds, of every tint and shade, 
Round which the silvery sun-beam glancing play'd, 
And the round orb itself, in azure throne^ 125 

Just peeping o'er the blue hill's ridgy zone ; 
We mark'd delighted, how, with aspect gay. 
Reviving Nature hail'd returning day ; ' ^ 

Mark'd how the flowerets rear'd their drooping; heads. 
And the wild lambkins bounded o'er the meads, 130 
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While from each tree in tones of sweet delight. 

The birds sung peeans to the source of light: 

Oft have we "watch'd the speckled lark arise. 

Leave his grass bed, and soar to kindred skies, 

And rise, and rise, till the pain'd sight no more 135 

Could trace him in his high aerial tour ; 

Though on the ear, at intervals, his song 

Came wafted slow the wavy breeze along; 

And we have thought how happy were our lot, 

Bless'd with some sweet, some solitary cot, HO 

Where, from the peep of day, till russet eve 

Began in every dell her forms to weave, 

We might pursue our sports from day to day 

And in each other's arm's wear life away. 

At sultry noon too, when bur toils were done, 145 
We«to the gloomy glen were wont to run ; 
There on the turf we lay, while at our feet 
The cooling rivulet rippled softly sweet ; 
And mused on holy theme, and ancient lore, 
Of deeds, and- days, and heroes now no more ; 150 
Heard, as his solemn harp Isaiah swept. 
Sung woe unto the wicked land — and wept ; 
Or, fancy-led — saw Jeremiah mourn 
In solemn sorrow o'er Judea's urn. 
Then to another shore perhaps would rove, 155 

With Plato talk in his lUyssian grove; 
Or, wandering where the Thespian palace rose. 
Weep once again o'er fair Jocasta's woes. 

Sweet then to us was that romantic band. 
The ancient legends of our native land — 160 

Cliivalric Britomart, and Una fair, 
And courteous Constance, doom'd to dark despair. 
By turns our thoughts engaged ; and oft we talked 
Of times when monarch Superstition stalk'd. 
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And when the blood-fmfight gallioU of RofX|« %W 
Brought the gpraqd Druid fabric to its doom : 
While, where the wood-'hung IVfeinai's waters flpW| 
The hoary harpers pour'd the strain of woe. 

While thus employed, to us how sad the )>e\\ 
Which summoned us to school! Twas fan^y^f 

knell, 
Andy sadly sounding on the sullen ear, 171 

It spoke of study pale, and chilling fear. 
Yet even then, (for oh ! what chains can bind. 
What powers control, the energies of mind !) 
Even then we soar'd to many a height sublim^i 174 
And many a day-dream charmed the lazy time^ 

At evening, too, bow pleasing was our walk, 
Endear'd by Friendship's unrestrained talk \ 
When to the upland heights we bent our way. 
To view the last beam of departing ds^y ; }89 

How calm was all around ! no playful breezis 
Sigh'd 'mid the wavy foliage of the trees, 
But all was still, save when, with drowiy sopg, 
The gray-fly wound his sullen horn alopg ; 
And save when, heard in soft, yet merry gle^, J^ 
The distant church-bells' mellow harmony ; 
The silver mirror of the lucid brook, 
That 'mid the tufted broqm its still course toojk; 
The rugged arch tb?it clasp'd its silent ti^^s, 
With moss and rank weeds hanging dowii its 8i4^: 
The craggy xock, that jutted on the sight ; ld| 

The shrieking bat, that took its heavy flight; 
All; all was pregnant with diviqe de]ight. 
We loved to watch the swallow swimming high 
In the bright azure of the vaulted sky ; 1^$ 

Or gaze upon the clouds, whose colour'^ p^idei 
Was scatter'd thiply o-er the well^ip wide. 
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And, tinged ^ith such variety of shade, 

To the charm'd soiil sublimest thoughts convey'd. 

In these what forms romantic did we trace, 200 

While Fancy led us o'er the realms of space ! 

Now we espied the Thunderer in his car, 

Leading the embattled seraphim to war. 

Then stately towers descried, sublimely high, 

In Gothic grandeur frowning on the sky — 205 

Or saw, wide stretching o'er the azure height, 

A ridge of glaciers in mural white. 

Hugely terrific. — But those times are o*er. 

And the fond scene can charm mine eyes no more ; 

For thou art gone, and I am left below, 210 

Alone to struggle through this wprld of woe. 

The scene is o'er — still seasons onward roll. 
And each revolve conducts me toward the goal ; 
Yet all is blank, without one soft relief. 
One endless continuity of grief; 215 

And the tired soul, now led to thoughts sublime, 
Looks but for rest beyond the bounds of time. 

Toil on, toil on, ye busy crowds, that pant 
For hoards of wealth which ye will never want : 
And, lost to ail but gain, with ease resign 220 

The calms of peace and happiness divine! 
Far other cares be mine — Men little crave 
In this short journey to the silent grave ; 
And the poor peasant, bless'd with peace and health, 
I envy more than Croesus with his wealth. ; 225 

Yet grieve not I, that Fate did not decree 
Paternal acres to await on me ; 
She gave me more^ she placed within my breast 
A heart with little pleased-r-with little bless'd : 
I look around me, where, on every side 230 

Extensive manors spread in wealthy pride ; 
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And could my sight be borae tp lei^r |Km(^ 
I should AQt fiad one fooit of If^d ipye^n. 

But whithctr^o I .wander? sh^l th^ rnvm. 
For golden bait3» ]>er simple theme refuse ? 235 

Oh, no ! but while the weary spiiit greets 
The fading scenes of ^childhood's far-gone swjeett. 
It catches all the infei334;'s wandering tpngii^^ 
And prattles on in x^PuUory song. 
That song must close — »the gloomy mists pf niigfat 249 
Obscure the pale stars' yisionary lights 
And ebon darkness, clad jn vapoury wet^ 
Steals on the welkin in primeval ^et. 

The song must dose. — Once more my c^dMerse lot 
Leads me reluctant from this cherish'd spot*: 245 

Again compels to plunge in busy life, 
And brave the hateful turbulence of strife* 

Scenes of my youth — rere my unwyiing feet 
Are tum'd for ever from this loved retreat, 
Ere on these fields, wiih plenty caver'd o'er, 2&) 

My eyes are closed to ope on them bo more. 
Let me ejaculate, to feeling due. 
One long» one las^t affectionate adieu. 
Grant that, if ever Providence should please 
To give me an old age of peace and ease, 9fiS 

Grant that, in these sequestered shades, my d^j» 
May wear away in gradual decays ; 
And oh 1 ye spirits, who unbodied play 
Unseen upon the pinions pf th^ day. 
Kind genii of my native fields benjgn, 230 

Who were ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
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FRAGMENT OP AN ECCENTRIC DRAMA, WRITTEN AT 

A VERY EARLY AGE. 

THE DANgE OF THE CONSUMPTIVES. 

Ding-dong ! ding-dongl 
Merry, mierry, go the bells, 
Ding-dong! ding-dong! 
Over th0^1ke&tkf\meT the moor, and over the dale, 
' Swinging slow with sallen roar,' 
. Dance, dance away, die jocund rouiidelay ! 
Ding-dong, ding-dodg, calls us away. 

Round the oak, and round the elm. 

Merrily foot it o'er the ground I 
The sentry ghost it stands aloof. 
So merrily, merrily foot it round. 
Ding-dong! ding-dong J 
Merry inerry, go tlije bells 
Swelling in the nightly gale^ 
Hie sentry ghost. 
It keeps its post. 
And soon, and soon our sports must fall : 
But let us trip the nightly ground, 
While the merry, merry bellfi ring round. 

Hark ! hark I- tfaef death-watch ticks ! 
See, see, the winding-sheet! 
Our dance isr dOtie, 
Our race is run, 
nd we must lie at the alder's feet ! 
Ding-dong; ding-dong. 
Merry, rii6Tly go the bells, 
Swinging o'et the weltering wave ! 
And w€( must seelc 
Omr deaith-beds bleak. 
Where tibiJ green sod grows upon the grave. 
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They vanish — The Goddess of Consumption descends, ha- 
bited in a sky-blue robe^ attended by mournful music. 

Come, Melancholy, sister mine. 

Cold the dews, and chill the night ! 
Come from thy dreary shrine ! 

The wan moon climbs the heavenly height, 
And underneath the sickly ray 
Troops of squalid spectres play, 
And the dying mortals' groan 
Startles the night on her dusky throne. 
Come, come, sister mine ! 
Gliding on the pale moon-shine; 
We'll ride at ease 
On the tainted breeze. 
And oh ! our sport will be divine. 

The Goddess of Melancholy advances out of a deep glen in 
the rear, habited in black, and covered with a thick veiL 
— She speaks. 

Sister, from my dark abode, 

Where nests the raven^ sits the toad, 

Hither I come, at thy command : 

Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 

Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 

I will smooth the way'for thee, 

Thou shalt furnish food for me; 

Come, let us speed our way 

Where the troops of spectres play 

To charnel-houses, churchryards dfesur; ' ^ 

Where Death sits with a horrible leer, 

A lasting grin on 41 throne of bones, > 

And ftkim along the blue tomjb-stones. 
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Come, let us speed. away. 
Lay our snares, and spread our tether ! 
I will smooth the way for thee, 
Thou shalt furnish food for me : 
And the ^ass shall wave 
O'er many a grave, 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Cpme, let as speed our way ! 
Join our hands and spread our tether ! 
I will furnish food for thee, 
. Thou shalt smooth the way for me ; 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave. 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hist, sister, hist ! who comes here ? 
Oh 1 I know her by that tear, 
By that blue eye's languid glare. 
By her skin, and by her hair : 

She is mine. 

And she is thine. 
Now the deadliest draught prepare. 

CONSUMPTION. 

In the dismal night air dress'd 
I will creep into her breast ; 
Flush her cheek, and bleach her skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes,— 
When they sparkle most she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath, — 
Comfort she will breathe in death! 

N 
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Father, do not strive to «ave her^-^ 
She is mine^ end I must have her ! 
The coffin must be her bridal bed ; 
The winding-sheet must wrap ber head; 
The whispering winds must o*er her sigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie. 

The worm it will riot 

On heavenly diet. 
When death has deflower'd her eye. 

[They vanUh* 

While Consumption speaks^ Ano£LIKa enters, 

ANGELINA^ 

With* what a silent and dejected pace 

Dost thou, wan Mooa ! upon thy wajr advance 

In the blue welkinVvauh!— Pale wanderer 1 

Hast thou too, felt the pangs of hopeless love^ 

That thus, with such a melE^ichoIy grace, 

Thou dost pursue thy solitary course 1 

Hai»i thy Endymion, smooth-faced boy, forsook 

Thy widow'd breast — on which the spoiler oft 

Has nestled fondly, while the silver clouds 

Fantastic pillow'd thee, and the dim night. 

Obsequious to thy will, encurtain'd round 

With its thick fringe thy couch ? — Wan traveller. 

How like thy fate to mine ! — ^Yet I have still 

One heavenly hope remaining, which thou lack'st; 

My woes will soon be buried in the grave 

Of kind forgetfulness : — my journey here. 

Though it be darksome, joyless, and forlorn. 

Is yet but short, and soon my weary feet 

Will greet the peaceful inn of lasting rest. 

* With how sad steps, moon ! Ihou climb'st the skies, 
Uow silently and with how wan a face !— •$!> i*. Stdmey. 
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But thou, unhap]^ Queen \ trt doom'd to trace 
Thy lonely wftlk^a the drear reakas of alglK^ 
While many a lagging age shall sweep beaeajlh 
The leaden, pinions of un«liaken time ; 
Though not a hope shall spread- its glittering h«e 
To cheat tlvy s^eps aiong the weary way. 

O that the sum of baman bappinese 
Should be so trifling, $atd so frail withal. 
That when possessed, it is but lessened grief; 
And even then there's scarce, a sudden gtt»t 
That blows across the dismal waste of life, 
But bears it from the Tiew. — Oh 1 who would slran 
The hour that cuts from earth, and fear to piess 
The calm and peaceful pUlows of the grave. 
And yet endure the various ills of life, 
And dark vicissitudes l^-^Soon, I hope, I £ee^ 
And am assured, that I shaN lay my. head, 
My weary adiing head- on ks last reet, 
Aud on my lowly bed the grass-gi^en sod 
Will flourish sweetly. — And then they will weep 
That one so young, and what they're pleased to call 
So beautiful, shouM die so soon — And tell 
How painful Disappointment's cankered fang 
Wither'd the rose upon my maiden cheeL 
Oh foolish ones I why, I shall sleep so sweetly, 
Lraid in my darksome grave, thftt they tbems^ves 
Might envy me my rest!-^And as for them. 
Who, on the score of former mtrmaey. 
May thus remembrance me— ^they must themselves 
Successive fall. 

Aronnd the winter fl^re 
(When out-a-doors the biting frost congeals, 
And shrill the skater'a irons on the pool 
Ring Imdf ae by the moonlight he performs 

v2 
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His graceful evolutions) they not long 
Shall sit and chat of older -times and feats • 
Of early youth, but silent/one by one. 
Shall drop into their shrouds. — Some, in their age, 
Ripe for the sickle;, others young, like me,. 
And falling green beneath th' untimely stroke. 
Thus, in short time, in the churchyard forlorn. 
Where I shall lie, my friends will lay them down. 
And dwell with me, a happy family. 
And oh ! thou cruel, yet beloved youth. 
Who now hast left me hopeless here to mourn, 
Do thoU but shed one tear upon my corse. 
And say that I was gentle, and deserved 
A better lover, and 1 shall forgive 
All, all thy wrongs ; and then do thou forget 
The hapless Margaret, and be as blessed 
As wish can make thee— Laughs and play, and sing^ 
With thy dear choice, and never think of me. 
Yet hist ! I hear a step. — In this dark wood — 
# r ♦ ♦ 

TO A FRIEND. 

WRITTEN AT A VERY EARLY AGE. 

Tve read, my friend, of Dioclesian, 

And many oth^r noble Grecian, 

Who wealth and palaces resigned, 

In cots the joys of peace to find; 

Maximian*8 meal of turnip-tops 

(Disgusting food to dainty chops), 

Fve also read of, without wonder ; 

But such a curs'd egregious blunder, 

At that a man of wit and sense. 

Should leave his books to hoard up pence, — 
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Forsake the loved Aonian maids. 
For all the petty tricks of trades, 
I never, either now, ov long si&ce. 
Have heard of such a piece of nonsen^ ; 
That one who learning*s joys hath felt. 
And at the Muse*s altar knelt. 
Should leave a life of sacred leisure^ 
To taste the accumulating pleasure ; 
And metamorphosed to an alley duck, 
Grovel in loads of kindred muck. 
Oh ! 'tis beyond my comprehension I 
A courtier throwing up his pension,^ — 
A lawyer working without a fee, — 
A parson giving charity, — 
A truly pious methodist preacher,— 
Are not, egad, bo out of nature. 
Had nature made thee half a fool. 
But given thee wit to keep a school, 
I had not stared at thy backsliding : 
But when thy wit I can confide in. 
When well I know thy just pretence 
To solid and exalted sense ; 
When well I know that on thy head 
Philosophy her L'ghts hath shed,. 
I stand aghast ! thy virtues &um too. 
And wonder what this world will come to 
Yet, whence this stvdftn ? shall I replat 
That thou tflone dost singly shine ? 
ShaU I laments thai thou aJone, 
Of fliea of parts, hast pradeaoa knowa? 
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LINES ON READING THE POEMS OF WARTON. 

AGE FOURTEEN. 

Oh, Warton! to thy soothing, shell, 
Stretch'd remote in hermit cell, . 
Where the brook runs babbling by. 
For ever I could listening lie ; 
And catching all the Muse's fire, 
Hold converse with the tuneful quire, 

What pleasing themes thy page adorn, . 
The ruddy streaks of cheerful morn. 
The pastoral pipe, the ode sublime. 
And Melancholy's mournful chime ! 
Each with unwonted graces shines 
In thy ever-lovely lines. 

Thy Muse deserves the lasting meed; 
Attuning sweet the Dorian reed. 
Now the love-lorn swain complains. 
And sings his sorrows to the plains ; 
Mow the Sylvan scenes appear 
Through all the changes of the year ; 
Or the elegiac strain 
Softly sings of mental pain, 
And mournful diapasons sail 
On the faintly-dying gale. 

But, ah ! the soothing scene is o'er! 

On middle flight we cease to soar, 
For now the Muse assumes a bolder sweep. 
Strikes on the lyric string her sorrows deep, 

In strains unheard before. 
Now, now the rising fire thrills high, 
Now, npw to heaven's high realms we fly, 

And every throne explore ; 
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The soul entranced, on mighty wings, 
With all the poet's heat, up springs, 

And loses earthly woes ; 
Till all alarm'd at the giddy height, 
The Muse descends on gentler flight. 

And lulls the wearied soul to soft repose. 



TO THE MUSE. 

WEITTEN AT THE AGE OF POURTEKN. 

Ill-fated maid, in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen, 

Anguish and discontent, the unhappy bane 
Of life, and blackener of each brighter scene. 

Why to thy votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns — the jeers of life ? 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 

With apathy's invulnerable steel, [heal ? 

Of self-content and ease, each torturing wound to 

Ah ! who would taste your self-deluding joys. 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom. 

That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise. 
Then hurl them headlong to a lasting tomb ? 

What is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to woe? 
What can induce them in that route to go. 

In which innumerous before have gone. 

And died in misery, poor and woe-bogonet 

Yet can I ask what charms in thee are found ; 
I, who have drank from thine ethereal rill, 

And. tasted all the pleasures, that abound 
Upon Parnassus* loved Aonian hill ? 
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I, through whose soul the MaM»' slFaiatf aye thrill ! 
Oh ! I do feel the spelt vnth whieh I'm tied ; 

And though our annals fearful states tell, 
How Savage languisVd, and how Dlway died, 
Yet must I persevere, let whatever will betide. 

TO LOVE. 

Why should I blush to own I love ? 
'Tis Love that rules the reahns above. 
Why should I blush to say to all. 
That Virtue holds my heart in thrall ? 

Why shoHM I seek the thickest shade, 
Lest Love's dear secret be betray'd ? 
Why the stern brow deceitful move, 
When I am languishing with love ? 

Is it weakness thus to dwell 
On passion that I dare not tel;! ? 
Such weakness I would ever prove — 
'Tis painful, though 'tis sweet to love. 

THE WANDERING BOY : A SONG, 

When the winter wiad whistles along the wild moor, 
And the eottsiger shuts on the beggar his door ; 
When the chilling tear stands in my comfortlees eye^ 
Oh, how hsird is the lot of the Wandering Boy ! 

The winter is cold, and I have no vest. 
And my heart it is cold as it beats in my breast; 
No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 
For I am a parentless Wandering Boy. 

Yet I had a home, and I once had a sii^e, 
A mother wbo granted each infant desire ; 
Our cottage it stood in a wood-embower'd vftle,. 
Where the ring-dove would warble its^ sorrowfi^ tale* 



/ 
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But my father and mother were summoned, away. 
And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey ; 
I fled from their rigour with mauy a sigh, 
And now Fm a poor little Wandering Boy. 

The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the gale. 
And no one will list to my innocent tale ; 
ril go to the grave where' my parents both- lie, 
And death shall befriend the poor Wandering Boy. 

FRAGMENT. 



-The western gale. 



Mild as the kisses of connubial love. 
Plays round my languid limbs,, as all dissolved, 
Beneath the ancient elm's fantastic shade 
I lie, exhausted with the noon-tide heat : 
While rippling o'er his deep-worn pebble bed. 
The rapid rivulet rushes at my feet. 
Dispensing coolness. — On the fringed marge 
Full many a floweret rears its head, — or pink. 
Or gaudy daffodil. — ^'Tis here, at noon, 
The buskin'd wood-nymphs from thouheat retire. 
And lave them in the fountain ; here secure 
From Pan, or savage satyr, they disport ; 
Or stretch'd supinely on the velvet turf, 
LuU'd by the laden bee, or sultry fly, 
Invoke Uie god of slumber. .* * * 

« * « » 

And hark ! how merrily, from distant tower, 
Ring round the village bells !. now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 
Anon they die upon the pensive ear. 
Melting in faintest music. — They bespeak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they bear. 
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Commiz'd aloag the uttfre^itented shore. 
The sound of village dance and tabor food, 
Startling the nmsing ear of Solitude. 

Such is the jocund wake of Whitsuntide, 
When happy Saperslition, gabbling eld I 
Holds her unhurtful gambols. — All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the mazy dance 
On the smooth-shaven green^ and then at eve 
Commence the harmless rites and auguries ; 
And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 
They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Could hold in dreadful thrall the labouring moon. 
Or draw the fix'd stars from their eminence, 
And still the midnight tempest. Then anon 
Tell of unchameird spectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood's unfrequented path. 
Startling the 'nighted traveller ; while the sound 
Of undistinguished marm»rs, heard to come 
From the dark centre of the deepening glen, 
Struck on his frozen ear. 

Oh, Ignorance I 
Thou art fall'ii man's best friead ! With thee he speeds 
In frigid apathy aloog his way. 
And never doe» the tear of agony 
Bum down his scorching cheek ; or the keen steel 
Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast. 

Even now, as leaning on this fragrant bank, 
I taste of all the keener happiness 
Which sense refined affords-^-^Even now^ my heart 
Would fain induce me to forsake the world, 
Throw off these garments, and in the shepherd's v^^dii 
With a small flock, and short susp^nd^d reed, 
To sojourn in the woodland.-^Then my thought 
Draws such gay pictures of ideal blkt. 
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That I could alraoit err in r«aaoa*8 spHe, 
And trespass on my judgment. 

Such 18 life: 

The distant prospect always seems more fair^ 
And when attained, another still succeeds. 
Far fairer than before, — yet compass'd round 
With the same dangers, and the same dismay: 
And we poor pilgrims in this dreary maze. 
Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial Happiness, to find. 
When life itself is sinking in the strife, 
'Tis but an airy bubble and a cheat. 



ODE, 

WRITTEN out WHIT-MOWBAY. 

Hark ! how the merry bells ring jocund rouml^ 
And now they die upon the veering breeze ; 

Anon they thunder loud 

Full on the musing ear. 

Wafted in varying cadence, by the shore ' 
Of the still twinkling river, they bespeak 

A day of jubilee, 

An ancient holiday* 

And, lo ! the rural revels are begun, 
And gaily echoing to the laughing sky, 

On the smooth-shaven green. 

Resounds the voice of Mirth. 

Alas ! regardless of the tongue of Fate, 
That tells them 'tis but as ah hour since they 

Who now are in their graves. 

Kept up the Whitsun dance ; 
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And that another bour^ and they must fall 
Like those who went before, and sleep as still 

Beneath the silent sod, 

A cold andxheerless sleep. 

Yet why should thoughts like these intrude to scare 
The vagrant Happiness, when she will deign 

To smile upon us here, 

A transient visitor? 

Mortals F be gladsome while ye have the power, 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse of joy ; 

In time the bell will toll 

That warns ye to your graves* 

I to the woodland solitude will bend 

My lonesome way — where Mirth's obstreperous shout 

Shall not intrude to break 

The meditative hour. 

There will I ponder on the state of man. 
Joyless and sad of heart, and consecrate 

This day of jubilee 

To sad reflection's shrine ; 

And I will cast my fond eye far beyond 
This world of care, to where the steeple loud 

Shall rock above the sod. 

Where I shall sleep in peace. 

CANZONET. 

Maiden ! wrap thy mantle round thee. 
Cold the rain beats on thy breast : 

Why should Horror's voice astound thee ? 
Death can bid the wretched rest ! 
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All under the tree 
Thy bed may be. 
And thou mayst slumber peacefully. 

Maiden ! once gay Pleasure knew tbee ; 

Now thy cheeks are pale and deep : 
Love has been a felon to thee, 
Yet, poor maiden,. do not weep : 
There*s rest for thee 
All under the tree, 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 

COMMENCEMENT OF A POEM ON DESPAIR. 

Some to- Aonian lyres of silver sound 

With winning elegance attune their song, 

Form'd to sink lightly on the soothed sense, 

And charm the soul with softest harmony ; 

'Tis then that Hope with sanguine eye is seen 

Roving through^Fancy's gay futurity ; 

Her heart, light dancing to the sounds of pleasure, 

Pleasure of days to come. — Memory, too, then 

Comes with her sister, Melancholy sad. 

Pensively musing on the scenes of youth, 

Scenes never to return.*. 

Such subjects merit poets used to raise 

The attic verse harmonious ; but for me 

A dreadlier theme demands my backw&rd hand, 

And bids me strike the strings of dissonance 

With frantic energy, 

Tis wan Despair I sing : if sing I can 

Of him before whose blast the voice of Song, 

And Mirth, and Hope, and Hstppiness all fly, 

• Alluding to the two pleasing poems, the JPleasures of Hope 
andiOf Memqry. . ' 
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Nor ever dare return. Hk notea are heard 

At noon of nighti where on the coast of blood. 

The lacerated son of Angola 

Howls forth his sufferings to the moaning wind; 

And, when the awful silence of the night 

Strikes the chill death-dew to the murderer's heart, 

He speaks in evei*y conscience-prompted word 

Half utter'dy half suppressed — 

'Tis him I sing — Despair — terrific name. 

Striking unsteadily the tremulous chord 

Of timorous terror — discord in the sound : 

For to a theme revolting as is this, 

Dare not I woo the maids of harmony, 

Who love to sit and catch the soothing sound 

Of lyre JEolian, or the martial bugle. 

Calling the hero to the field of glory. 

And firing him with deeds of high emprise, 

And warlike triumph : but from scenes like mine 

Shrink they afirighted, and detest the bard 

Who dares to sound the hollow tones of horror. 

Hence, then, soft maids. 
And woo the silken zephyr in the bowers 
By Heliconia's sleep-inviting stream : 
For aid like yours I seek not ; 'tis for powers 
Of darker hue to inspire a verse like min6 ! 
'Tls work for wizards, sorcerers, and fiends I 

Hither, ye furious imps of Acheron, 
Nurslings of hell, and beings shunning light. 
And all the myriads of the burning concave ; 
Souls of the damned; — Hither, oh! come and join 
The infernal chorus. Tis Despair I sing ! 
He, whose sole tooth inflicts a deadlier pang 
Than all your tortures join'd. Sing, sing Despair f 
Repeat the sound and celebrate his power ; 
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Unite shoutSy screamsy and 9igoniimg sbiieks^ 
Till the loud paean ring througk hell's high Tank, 
And the remotest spirits of the deep 
Leap from the lake, and join the dreadful song. 

TO THE WIND- AT MIDNIGHT. 

Not unfamiliar to mine ear^ 

Blasts of the night f ye bowl, as now 

My shuddering casement load 
With fitful force ye beat. 

Mine ear has dwelt in silent awe, 
The howling sweep, the sudden rush ; 

And when the passing gale 

Pour'd deep the hollow dirgt 



THE EVE OF DEATH. IRREGULAR. 
Silence of death — portentous calm, 

Those airy forms that yonder fly, 
Denote that your void fore-runs a storm, 

That the hour of fate is nigh. 

I see, I see, on the dim mist borne. 

The spirit of battles rear his crest! 
I see, I «ee, that ere the morn. 

His spear will forsake its hated rest, [breast. 

And the widow'd wife of Larrendill wiU beat bex nake^ 

O'er the smooth bosom of the sullen deep» 

No softly ruffling zephyrs fly ; 
But nature sleeps a deathless sleep, 

For the hoiv of battle is m'gh. 
Not a loose leaf waves on the dusky oak. 

But a creeping atillnest reigns around ; 
Elxcept when tl^e raven, with oAiinous cf Qak» . 

On the ear doesi unwelcomely sound. 

o 2 
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I knowy I Jknow wiiat this silence means ; 

I know what the raven saith^ — 
Strike, oh, ye bards ! the melancholy harp, 

For this is the ere of death. 

Behold, how along the twilight air 

The shades of our fathers glide! 
There Morven fleid, with the blood'drench'd hair, 

And Colma with gray side. 
No gale around its coolness flings, 

Yet sadly sigh the. gloomy trees ; 
And hark ! how the harp's unvisited strings 

Sound sweet ! as if swept by a whispering breeze I 
'Tis done ! the sun he has set in blood ! 

He will never set more to the brave ; 
Let us pour to the hero the dirge of death — 

For to-morrow he hies to the grave. 

THANATOS. 

Oh ! who would cherish life, 

And cling unto this heavy clog of clay, 

Love this rude world of strife, 
Where glooms and tempests cloud the fairest day ; 

*- And where, 'neath outward smiles 

Conceal'd, the snake lies feeding on its prey ; 

Where pit-falls lie in every flowery way, 

And sirens lure the wanderer to their wiles J 

Hateful it is to me. 
Its riotous railings and revengeful strife ; 

I'm tired with all its screams and brutal shouts 
Dinning the ear ; — away — away — ^with life I 

And welcome, oh! thou silent maid, 

Who in some foggy vault art laid, 
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Where never dstjhiif^fm dauHni^ raj 

Comes to disturb thy diatiftl awa^^ ; 

And there amid nnwholeMme damps dost sleep. 

In such forgetful alumlftera deep. 

That all thy senaea stupified. 

Are to marble petrified. 

Sleepy death, I welcome thee 1 

Sweet are thy ealms to misery. 

Poppies I will ask no auxie. 

Nor the fatal hellebcure; 

Death is the best, the oaly ettre» 

His are slumbers ever auie. 

Lay me in the Goihia tombiy 

In whose solemn fretted gloom 

I may lie in mouldering state^ 

With all the grandeur of the great : 

Over me, magnidcent. 

Carve a stately-monoment: 

Then there<m aiy statue lay. 

With hands in attitude to pray. 

And angels serve to hold my head,. 

Weeping o'er the father dead. 

Duly too, at clos» of day. 

Let the pealing organ play; 

And while tli' harmonious thwBfders roll 

Chant a vesper to my soul : 

Thus how sweet my sleep will be. 

Shut out from thoughtful misery I 

ATHANATOS. 

Away with death — away 
With all her sluggish sleeps and ehiMiftg damps, 

Impervious to the day. 
Where nature sinks into inanity. 

o 3 
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How can the soul desire 
Such hateful nothingness to crave^ 
And yield with joy the yital (ire, 
To moulder in the grave ! 
Yet mortal life is sad, 
Eternal storms molest its sullen sky ; 

And sorrows ever rife 
Drain the sacred fountain dry — 
Away with mortal life ! 
But, hail the calm reality, 
The seraph Immortality !* ' 
Hail the heavenly bowers of peace! 
Where all the storms of passion cease. 
Wild Life's dismaying struggle o*er, 
The wearied spirit weeps no more ; 
But wears the eternal smile of joy, 
Tasting bliss without alloy. 
Welcome, welcome, happy hewers^ 
Where no passing tempest lowers ; 
But the azure heavens display 
The everlasting smile of day; 
Where the choral seraph choir» 
Strike to praise the harmonious lyre ; 
And the spirit sinks to ease,^ 
LuU'd by distant symphonies. 
Oh ! to think of meeting there 
The friends whose graves received our 

tear. 
The daughter lov*d, the wife adored, 
To our widow'd arms restored ; 
And all the joys which death did sever, 
Given to us again for ever! 
Who would cling to wretched life. 
And hug the potson'd thorn of strife : 



, 
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Who would not lopg from earth to fly, 
A sluggish senseless lumpto lie. 
When the glorious prospect lies 
Full before his raptured eyes ? 

MUSIC. . . 

Written between the Ages of Fourteen and Fifteen, 
with a few tubaequent verbal Aiteratione. 

Music, all powerful o'er the human miud. 

Can still each mentalstorm, each tumult calm. 

Soothe anxious Care on sleepless couch reclined. 
And e'en fierce Anger's furious rage disarm. 

At her command the various passions lie ; 

She stirs to battle, or she lulls to peace ; 
Melts the charm'd soul to thrilling ecstacj. 

And bids^ the jarring world's harsh clangour cease. 

Her martisil sounds can fainting troops inspire 
With strength unwonted, and enthusiasm raise ; 

Infuse new ardour, and with youthful fire 
Urge on the warrior gray with length of days. 

Far better she when with her soothing lyre 
She charms the falchion from the savage gradp, 

And melting.into pity vengeful Ire, 

Looses the bloody breastplate's iron clasp. 

With' her in pensive mood I long to roam, 
-At midnight's hour or evening's calm decline, 

And thoughtful o'er the falling streamlet's foam^ 
In calm Seclusions, hermit-walks recline. 

Whilst mellow sounds from distant copse, arise. 
Of softest Hates or reeds harmonic join'd, 

With rapture thrill'd each worldly passion die3, '^ 
And' pleased Attention claims the passive mind. 
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Soft through the dell the dying $tcaiii$ ret»re» * 
Then burst majjestic in the Tailed swell ; 

Now breathe melodioui as the Greciaa lyt^t 
Or on the ear in sinking cadence dlwj^l« 

Romantic sounds I such is the bliss ye give, 
That heaven's bright scenes seem bursting on the 

With joy I'd yield each sensual wish, t& live [soul. 
For ever *neath your undefikd control. 

Oh ! surely melody from heaven was sent. 
To cheer the soul when tired with human strife. 

To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent, 
And soften down the rugged toad of life. 

ODE, TO THE HARVEST MOON. 



-Cum rait imbrifenim ver : 



Spicea jam campis cum messia inkomiit, et cfun 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia tuignet: 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adcvet. VhrgiL 

Moon of Harvest, herald mild 

Of plenty, rustic labour's child, 

Haii ! oh hail ! I greet thy beam. 

As soil it trembles o'er the streaiBy 

And gilds the straw-thatched bamlet widj»». 

Where Innocence and Peace reside ; 
Tis thou that gladd'st with joy the rustic throng, 
Promptest the tripping dance, th' exhilarating song. 

Moon of Harvest, I do love 
O'er the uplands now to rove. 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene; 
And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky, 
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Where no thin vapour interc^t^ tby ray. 

But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 

Pleasing 'tis^ ob, modest Moon ! 
Now the night is at ber noon, 
'Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While' around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tann'd wheat. 
Ripened by the summer's heat; 

Picturing all the rustic's joy 

When boundless plenty greets his eye. 

And thinking soon, 

Oh, modest Moon! 
How many a female eye will roam 

Along the road. 

To see the load. 
The last dear load of harvest-home. 

Storms and tempests, floods and rains. 

Stern despoilers of the plains. 

Hence away, the season flee, 

Foes to light-heart jollity : 

May no winds careering^ high, -. 

Drive the clouds along the sky» • 
But may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the Heavens thou show'st thy face, oh. 
Harvest Moon! . 

'Neath yon lowly roof he lies. 

The husbandman, with sleep-seal'd eyes ; 

He dreams of crowded barns, and round 

The yard he hears the flail resound ; 

Oh ! may no' hurriioane destroy 

His visionary views of joy \ 
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God of the wind&I oh, hear bis bmnUe prtiy'r. 
And while the Moon of harvest shines, thy bluster&H^ 
whirlwind spare* 

Sons of luxury, to you 

Leave I Sleep's dull power to woo : 

Press ye still the downy bed| 

While feverish dreams surround your hesd s 

I will seek the woodland glade^ 

Penetrate the thickest shade. 

Wrapped in Contemplation's dreams, 

Musing high on holy themes, 

While on the gale 

Shall softly sail 
The nightingale's enchanting tune. 

And oft my eyes 

Shall grateful rise 
To thee the modest Harvest Moon ! 

SONG. 

WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FOUBTEiE^. 

Softly, softly blow, ye breezes, 

Gently o'er my Edwy fly ! 
Lo! he slumbers, slumbers sweetly; 
SofUy, zephyrs, pass him by I 
My love is asleep, 
He lies by the deep. 
All along where the salt waves sigh.. 

I have cover'd him with rushes,. 

Water-flags, and branches dry. 
Edwy, long have been thy slumbers; 

Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye! 
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Mylot«ieiwleep, 
He lies fay tfa^ deep» 
Ail along where the salt waveB sigh* 

Still he sleeps ; he will not waken, 

Fastly closed is his eye : 
Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
Alas ! he is dead. 
He has chose his death-bed 
All along where the salt wares sigh. 

Is it, is it so/niy Edwy? 

Will thy slumbers never fly? 
{ Could'st thou think I would survive thee? 

No, my love, thou bidd'st me die. 
Thott^ bidd'st me seek 
Thy death-bed bleak 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

I will gently kiss thy cold lips, 

On thy breast I'll lay my head, 
And the winds shall sing our death-dirge. 
And our shroud the waters spread ; 
The moon will smile sweet, 
And the wild wave will beat. 
Oh ! so softly o'er our lonely bed. 

THE SHIPWRECKED SOLITARY'S SONG 
TO THE NIGHT. 

Thou, spirit of tb^ spangled night ! 
I woo thee from the watch-tower high, 
Where thou dost sit to gmde the bark 
Of lonely mariner* 
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'nie winds are whistliag o'er the woldi, 
The diatant main is moahiDglow; 
Come, let us sit and weave a son^— 

A melancholy Bong I 
Sweet is the scented gale of mom. 
And Bweet the noonl^de's fervid beun, 
But sweeter far the BDlemn caljn. 

That raaiks thjr mournful reign. 
I've pasa'd here many a lonely year. 
And never human voice have heard ; 
I've pass'd here many a lonely yew, 

A solitary man. 
And I have linger'd in the shade. 
From sultry noon's hot beam ; and I 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 

To sing my evening song. 
And I have hail'd the gray mom high, 
On the blue mountain's misty brow. 
And tried to tune my little reed 

To hymns of harmony. 
But never could I tune my reed. 
At morn, or noon, or eve, so sweet. 
As when upon the ocean shore 

I hail'd thy b tar-beam mild. 
The day-spring brings not joy to me, 
The moon it whispers not of peace ; 
But oh I when darkness robes the heavens. 

My woes are mixed with joy. 
And then I talk, and often think 
Aerial voices answer me; 
And oh 1 I am not tbeh alone — 

A solitary man:. ' 
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And when the bla9teriDg winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my cave, 
I lay me on my lonely mat, 

And pleasant are my drearasi. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
She gives me back my little home. 
And all its placid joys. 

Then hateful is the morning hour, 
That calls me from the dream of bliss. 
To find myself still lone, and hear 
The same dull sounds again. 

The deep-toned winds, the moaning sea, 
The whispering of the boding trees, 
The brook's eternal flow, and oft 
The condor*s hollow scream. 

SONNET. 

Sweet to the gay of heart is Summer's smile, 
Sweet the wild music.of the laughing. Spring ; 

But ah ! my soul far other, scenes beguile. 

Where gloomy storms their sullen shadows fling. 

Is it for me to strike the Idalian: strings- 
Raise the soft music of. the warbling wire. 

While in my ear^ the howls of furies ling, 
And melancholy wastes the vital fire ? i 

Away with thoughts like these !^— To some lone cave 
Where howls the shrill blast, and where sweeps the 

Direct my steps J there, in the lonely .drear, [wave, 
ril sit remote from worldly noise, and: muse 
Till through my soul shall Peace her. balm infuse. 

And whisper sounds of comfort in nune-ear. - 
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ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL ONE PLEASANT 

MORNING IN SPRING. 

Written at the age of Thirteen. 

The morning sun s enchanting rays 
Now call forth every songster's praise ; 
Now the larky with upward flight. 
Gaily ushers in the light; 
While wildly warbling from each> tree, 
The birds sing songs to Liberty. 

But for me no songster sings, 
For me no joyous lark up-springs ; 
For I, confined in gloomy school, 
Must own the pedant's iron rule, 
And, far from sylvan shades and bowers, 
In durance vile must pass the hours ; 
There con the scholiast's dreary lines, 
Where no bright ray of genius shines, 
And close to rugged learning cling, 
While laughs around the jocund Spring. 

How gladly would my soul forego 
: All that arithmeticians know. 
Or stiff grammarians quaintly teach. 
Or all tliatnndustry can reach, 
To taste each morn of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise ; 
And unconstrained to rbve along 
The bushy brakes and glens among ; 
A nd. woo the muse's gentle power. 
In unfrequented rural bower ! 
Butt ah ! such heaven- approaching joys 
Will never greet my longing eyes ; 
Still will they cheat in vision fine, 
Yet never but in fancy shine. 
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Oh, that I were the little wren 
That shrilly chirps from yonder glen ! 
Ob, far away I then would rove, 
To some secluded bushy grove ; 
There hop and sing^ with careless glee, 
Hop and sing at liberty ; 
And till deatk should stop iny lays, 
Far from men would spend my days. 

TO CONTEMPLATION. 

Thee do I own, the prompter of my joys. 
The soother of my cares, inspiring peace ; 
And I will ne'er forsake thee. — Men may rave. 
And blame,, and censure me, that I don't tie 
My every thought down to the desk, and spend 
Themorniug of my life in adding figures 
'With accurate monotony ; that so 
The good things of this world may be my lot, 
And I might taste the blessedness of wealth : 
But, oh! I was not made for money-getling; 
For me no much-respected plum awaits, 
Kor civic honour, envied. For as still 
I tried to cast with school dexterity 
The interesting sums, my vagrant thoughts 
Would quick revert to many a woodland haunt, 
Which fond remembrance cherished ; and the pen 
Dropped from my senseless fingers as I pictured. 
In my mind's eye, how on the shores oi Trent 
I erewhile wander'd with my early friends 
In social intercourse. And then I'd think 
How contrary pursuits had thrown us wide. 
One from the other; 8catter*d o*er the globe. 
They were sat down with sober steadiness 

p 2 
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Each to his oecu]>ation. I aloney 

A wayward youth, misled by Fancy's vagaries, 

Remained unsettled, insecure, and -veering 

With every wind to every point o* th* compass. 

Yes, in tlie counting-house I could indulge 

In fits of close abstraction ; yea, amid 

The busy bustling crowds could meditate, 

And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away 

Beyond the Atlantic* resting on my friend. 

Aye, Contemplation, even in earliest youth 

I woo'd thy heavenly influence ! I would walk 

A weary way, when all my toils were done, 

To lay myself at night in some lone wood, 

And hear the sweet song of the nightingale. 

Oh, those were times of happiness, and still 

To memory doubly dear ; for growing years 

Had not then taught me man was made to mourn ; 

And a short hour of solitary pleasure, 

Stolen from: sleep, was ample recompen&e 

For all the hateful bustles of the day. 

My opening mind was ductile then, and plastic. 

And soon the marks of care were worn aWay, 

While I was sway'd by every novel impulse. 

Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assumed its character ; 

Mark'd by strong lineaments, its haughty tone. 

Like the firm oak, would sooner break than bend. 

Yet still, oh, Contemplation ! I do love 

To indulge thy solemn musings ; still the same, 

With thee alone I know to melt and weep. 

In thee alone delighting. Why along 

The dusky tract of commerce should I toil, 

When, with an. easy competence content, 

I can alone be happy ; where with thee 
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I may eojoy the k)veliiies8 of Nature, 
And loose the mugs of Fancy ? — Thus alone 
Can I partake of happiness on earth ; 
And to be happy here is man's chief end. 
For to be happy he must needs be good. 

TO THE HERB ROSEMARY.* 

Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 

On January's front severe, 

And o*er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now. 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 

And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
III weave a melancholy song: 
And sweet the strain shall be and long, 

The melody of death. 

Come, funeral flower! who lov'st to dwell 

With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 

And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 
Come, press my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep ; 
And not a care shall dare intrude. 
To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful and so deep. 

And hatk ! the wind-god, as he flies. 
Moans hollow in the forest trees. 
And sailing on the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music diesi 
• The roBtaiaiy bads ia Jaauaiy . It is the flower commonly put 
in the co&u of tiie dead. 

p 3 
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Sweet flower I that requiem wild is mine, 
It warns me to the lonely slu-i^ie. 
The cold turf altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot. 

Where as 1 lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 

TO THE MORNING. 

Written during Illness. 

Beams of the day-break faint ! I hail 
Your dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of night, which wraps the slumbering globe, •« 

I mark your traces pale. 
Tired with the taper's sickly light. 
And with the wearying, numbered night, 
I hail the streaks of morn divine : 
And lo! they break between the dewy wreaths 

That round my rura.1 casement twine : 
The fresh gale o*er the green lawn breathes; 
It fans my feverish brow,T— it calms the mental strife. 
And cheerily re-illumes the lambent flame of life. 

The lark has her gay song begun, 

She leaves her grassy nest. 
And soars till the unristh sun 

Gleams on her speckled breast. 
Now let me leave my restless bed, 
And o'er the spangled uplands tread ; 

Now through the customed woodrwalk wend ; | 
By many a green lane lies my way. 

Where high o*er head the wild briars bend, 
Till on the mountain's summit gray, 
I sit me down, and mark the glorious dawn of day. 
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Ob, Heaven I the soft refreshing gale 

It breathes into my breast ! 
My sunk e^^e gleams ; my cheek, so pale, 

Is with new colours dress'd. 
Blithe Health ! thou soul of life, and ease ! 
Come thou too, on the balmy breeze. 

Invigorate my frame : 
III join with thee the buskin'd chase, . 
With thee the distant clime will trace, 

Beyond those clouds of flame. 

Above, below, what charms unfold 

In all the varied view I 
Before me all is burnisVd gold. 

Behind the twilight's hue. , 

The mists whioh on old- Night await. 
Far to the west .they hold their state, 

They shun the clear blue face of Morn ; 

Along the line cerulian sky 

The fleecy clouds successive fly, [adorn. 

While bright prismatic beams their shadowy folds 

And hark ! the thatcher has begun 

His whistle on the eaves, > 

And oft the hedger's bill is heard 

Among the rustUng leaves : . 
The slow team creaks upon the road, 

The noisy whip resounds, 
The driver!-s voice, his carol blithe. 
The mower's stroke, his whetting scythe, 

Mix with the morning's sounds. 

Who would not rather take his seat 

' Beneath these clumps of trees. 
The early da'wn^of day to greet, 
And catch the healthy breeze, 
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Than on this silken couch of Sloth ^ 

Luxurious to lie ? 
Who would not from life's dreary waste 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste. 

An interval of joy? 

To him who simply thus recounts 

The morning's pleasures o'er, 
Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close. 

To ope on him no more. 
Yet, Morning ! unrepining still 

He'll greet thy beams awhile ; 
And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whispering willows wave, 

Wilt sweetly on him smile ; 
And the pale glow-worm's pensive h'ght 
Will guide his ghostly walks in the drear moonless 
night. 

MY OWN CHARACTER. 

Addressed (during Illness J to a Lady, 

Bear Fanny, I mean, now I'm laid on the shelf. 

To give you a sketch — aye, a sketch of myself. 

'Tis a pitiful subject, I frankly confess, 

And one it would puzzle a painter to dress i 

But however, here goes, and as sure as a g^, 

I'll tell all my faults like a penitent nun ; 

For I know, for my Fanny, before I address her^ . 

She wont be a cynical father confessor. 

Come, come, 'twill not do I put that purling brow dawn; 

You can't, for the soul of you, learn how to frown. 

Well, first I premise, it's n|y honest conviction, 

That my breast is a chaos of all contradiction ; 
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Religious — Deistic-r-now.loyal and wann« 
Then a daggeip-drawn democrat hot for reform : 
This moment a fop, that^ sententious acr Titus ; 
Democritus now, and anon Her^Kclitus ; 
Now laughing and pleased, like a cbild with a rattle; 
Then vex'd to the. soul with impertinent tattle; 
Now moody and sad, now unthinking and gay, 
To all points of the compass I veer in a day. 

Fm proud and disdainful to Fortune's gay child, 
But to Poverty's offspring submissive and mild : 
As rude as a boor, and as rough in dispute^ 
Then as for politeness— oh \ dear — Fm a brute I 
I shew no respect where I never can feel it ; 
And as for contempt, take no pains to conceal it.: 
And so in the suite, by these laudable ends, 
IVe a great many foes, and a very few friends. 

And yet, my dear Fanny, there are who can feel 
That this proud heart of mine is not fashion'd like 

steel. 
It can love (can it not?) — it can hate, I am sure ; 
And it's friendly enough, though in friends it be poor. 
For itself though it bleed not, for others it bleeds ; 
If it have not ripe virtues, Fm sure it's the seeds : 
And though far from faultless, or even so-so, 
I think it may pass as our worldly things go. 

Well^ Fve told you my frailties without any gloss ; 
Then as to my virtues, Fm quite at a loss ! 
I think Fm devout, and yet I can't say. 
But in process of time I may get the wrong way. 
Fm a general lover, if that's commendation , 
And yet can't withstand, you know whose fascination. 
But I find that amidst all my tricks and devices. 
In fishing for virtues, Fm pulling up vices ; 
So as for the goody why, if I possess it, 
I am../iot yet learned enough to express it. 
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You yourself nmat examine the lovelier side^ 
And aflter your every art yon have tried. 
Whatever my faults, I may venture to say. 
Hypocrisy never will come in your way. 
I am upright, I hope ; I am. downright, I'm clear! 
And I think my worst foe must allow Tm sincere ; 
And if ever sincerity glow'd in my breast, 
Tis now when I ^wear ■ * * 

» 

ODE ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Come; Disappointment, come ! 

Not in thy terrors clad : 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But I recline 
Benedth thy shrine 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress twine* 

Though Fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread. 
Yet meditation, in her cell, . 
Hears, with faint eye, the lingering knell, 
That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear, 
Yet she can smile, and say. My all was not laid here. . 

Come, Disappointment, come I 

Though from Hope's summit hurl'd. 
Still, rigid nurse, thou art forgiven. 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world : 
To turn mine eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of bhss that never, never die. 
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What is this passing scene? 

A peevish April day! 
A litde sun — a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain » 
And all things fade away. 
"* Man (soon discuss'd) 
IHelds up his trust. 
And afll hi6 hopes and fears lie with him in the dust 

Oh| what is Beauty's power ? 

It flourishes and dies : 
Will the cold earth its silence break. 
To tell how soft how stnooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface liea? 
Mute, mute is all 
O'er Beauty's fall ; 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her 
pall. 

The most beloved on earth 

Not long survives to-day ; 
Sd music past is obsolete, 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing sweet, 
Bui now 'tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade. 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 

Then since this world is vain. 

And volatile, and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where dust corrupts, and moth destroys. 
And cares and sorrows eat? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 
When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing heart 
be still ? 
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Come, Disappointment^ come ! 
Thou art not stern. to me; - 
Sad monitress ! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend by kneeto tbee. 
From sun to siin . 
My race will run, 
I only bow, and say. My God, Thy will be done I 

On another paper are a few lines, written probably in the firesh- 
ness of his disappointment. 

I DREAM no more — the vision flies away, 
And Disappointment *.*.*• 
There fell my hopes — Host my all- in this^ 
My cherished all of visionary bliss. = 
Now hope farewell, farewell all joys below: 
Now welcome sorrow, and now welcome woe. 
Plunge me in glootns * * • ♦ 

His health soon sank under these habits ; he becanie pale and 
thin, and at length had a shs^p fit of sickness. On .his recovery, 
be wrote the following lines in the churchyard of his favourite 
village: 

BINES WRITTEN IN WILFORD CHURCHYARD, 
ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 

Here would I wish to sleep. — ^This is the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in; 
Tired out and wearied with the riotous world. 
Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred. 
It is a lovely spot ! The sultry sun, 
From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 
Comes wafting gently o'er the rippling Trent, ' 
And plays about my wan cheek. 'TiB a nook 
Most pleasant. Such a one perchance, did Gray 
Frequent, as with a vagrant nAise he wanton'd. 
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Come, I will sit me down and meditate. 
For I am wearied with my summer's walk ; 
And here I may reposie in silent ease ; 
And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er» 
My harass'd soul, in this same spot, may find 
The haven of its rest — ^beneath this sod 
Perchance it may sleep sweetly, sound as death. 

I would not have my .corpse cemented down 
With brick and stone, defrauding the poor earth-worm 
Of its predestined dues; no, I. would lie 
Beneath a little hillock, grass o'ergrown^^ 
Swathed down with osiers, just as sleep the cottiers* 
Yet may not undisiingvisKd be my grave ; 
But there at eve may some congenial soul 
Duly resort, and shed a pious tear. 
The good man's benison — no more I ask. 
And, oh ! (if heavenly beings may look down 
From where, with cherubim, inspired they sit. 
Upon this little dim-discover'd spot. 
The earth), then will I cast a glance 5e/ow, 
On him who thus my ashes shall embalm; 
And I will weep too, and will bless the wanderer. 
Wishing he may not long be doom'd to pine 
In this low-thoughted world of darkling woe, 
But that, ere long, he reach his kindred skies. 

Yet 'twas a silly thought, as if the body. 
Mouldering beneath the surface of the earth. 
Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 
And feel the freshness of the balmy breeze! 
Yet nature speaks within the human bosom. 
And, spite of reason, bids it look beyond 
His narrow verge of being, and provide 
A decent residence for its clayey shell, 
£ndear'd> to it by time. And who would lay 
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His body in the city burial-place. 

To be thrown up again by some rude sexton. 

And yield it^ narrow house another tenant, 

Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust. 

Ere the tenacious hair had left the scalp, 

Exposed to insult lewd, and wantonness? 

No, I will lay roe in the village ground ; ' 

There are the dead respected. The poor hind, 

Unlettered as he is, would scorn t' invade 

The silent resting-place of death. IVe seen 

The labourer, returning from his toil, 

Here stay his steps, and call his children round. 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptured rhymes. 

And, in his rustic manner, moralize. 

IVe mark'd with what a silent awe he*d spoken. 

With head uncovered, his respectful manner. 

And all the honours which he paid the grave. 

And thought on cities, where even cemeteries. 

Bestrewed with all the emblems of mortality, 

Are not protected from the drunken insolence 

Of wassailers profane, and wanto.n havoc. 

Grant, Heaven, that here my pilgrimage may close ! 

Yet, if this be denied, where'er my bones 

May lie— or in the city*s crowded bounds. 

Or scatter'd wide o'er the huge sweep of waters, 

Or left a prey on scrnie deserted shore 

To the rapacious covmorant, — yet stHl, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 

A thought which soothes tlie soul ?) yet still ray spirit 

Shall wing its way to these my nadve regions. 

And hover o'er l^s spot. Ob, then HI think 

Of times when I was seated 'neath this yew 

In solemn ruminalaon ; and will smile 

With joy that I have got my long'd release. 
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THE ghristiad; a divine poem. 

BOOK I. 
I SING tbe Cross! — Ye white-robed an^l choirs. 

Who know the chords of hetrmony to sweep, 
Ye, who o'er holy David's varying wires 

Were wont, of old, your hovering watch to keep, 

Ohy now descend ! and with your harpings deep 
Pouring sublime the full sympbonious stream 

Of musici such as soothes the saint's last sleep, 
Awake my slumbering spirit from its dream, 
And teach me how to exalt the high mysterious theme. 

Mourn 1 Salem, mourn ! low lies thine humbled state. 
Thy glittering fanes are levelFd with the ground! 

Fallen is thy pride ! — Thine halls are desolate I 
Where erst was heard tbetimbrers sprightly sound, 
And frolic pleasures tripp'd the nightly round, 

lliere breeds the wild fox lonely, — and aghast 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound, 

Unbroke by noise, save when the hurrying blast 
Sighs, like a spirit, deep along the cheerless waste. 

It is for diis, proud Solyma ! t^y towers 
Lie crumbling in the dust ; for this forlorn 

Thy genius wails along thy desert bowers. 
While stern Destruction laughs, as if in scorn, 
That thou didst dare insult God's eldest born ; 

Andy with most bitter persecuting ire. 

Pursued bis footsteps till the last day-dawn 

Rose on his fortunes — and thou saw.'st th^ fire 

That qam^ to light the world, iq one great flash expire. 

Oh ! for a pencil dipp'd in living light. 
To. paint the agonies that Jesus bore 1 

Oh ! for th^ long-lost haxp of Jesse's mighty 

To hymn the Saviour!s praise from shore to shore; 
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While seraph hosts the lofty peean pour, 
And Heaven enraptured lists the loud acclaim ! 

l^ay a frail mortal dare the theme explore ? 
May he to human ears his yredk song frame ? 
Oh ! may he dare to sing Messiah's glorious name ?. 

Spirits of pity ! mild Crusaders, come! 

Buoyant on clouds around your minstrel float. 
And give him eloquence who else were dumb, 

And raise to feeling and to fire his note ! 

And thou, Urania ! who dost still devote 
Thy nights and days to God's eternal shrine. 

Whose mild eyes 'lumined what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o'er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine. 
And clothe him for the fight with energy divine. 

When from the temple's lofty summit prone, 
Satan o'ercome, fell down ; and throned there. 

The Son of God confess'd, in splendour shone ; 
Swift as the glancing sunbeam cuts the air. 

Mad with defeat, and yelling his despair, 

* # * » 

Fled the stern king of Hell-^and with the glare 
Of gliding meteors, ominous and red, 
Shot athwart the clouds that gather'd round his head. 

Right o'er the Euxine, and that gulf which late 

The rude Massagetse adored, he bent 
His northeriDg course, while round, in dusky state. 

The assembling fiends their summon'd troops aug- 
ment; 

Clothed in dark mists, upon their way they went, 
While, as they pass'd to regions more severe. 

The Lapland sorcerer sweli'd with loud lament 
The solitary gale, and, fill'd with fear, 
The howling dogs bespoke iinholy spirits near. 
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Where the Nortb Pok, m moody solitude^ 
Spreads her hu^e tracks and frozen wastes around. 

There ice-rocks pded aloft, in order rude. 
Form a gigantic hall, 'where never sound 
Sltartled dull Silence' ear, save when profound 

The smoke-frost mutter'd : there drear Cold for aye 
Thrones him, — and, fix*d on his primeval mound, 

.Ruin, the giant, sits; while. stern Dismay 
Stalks like some woe-struck man along the desert way. 

In that drear spot, grim Desolation's lair, 
No sweet remain of life encheers the sight; 

The dancing heart's blood in an instant there 
Would freeze to marble. — MingUng day and night 
(Sweet interchange, which makes our labours light). 

Are there unknown ; while in the summer skies 
The sun rolls ceaseless round bis heavenly height. 

Nor ever sets, till from the scene he flies, 
And leaves the long bleak night of half the year to 
rise. 

'Twas there, yet shuddering from the burning lake, 
Satan had fix'd their next consistory, 

When parting last he fondly hoped to shake 
Messiah's, constancy, — and thus to free 
The powers of darkness from the dread decree 

Of bondage brought by him, and circumvent 
The unerring ways of Him whose eye can see 

The womb of Time, and, in its embryo pent, 
Discern the colours clear of every dark event. 

Here the stern monarch staiy'd his rapid flight, 
And his thick hosts, as with a jetty paJl, 

Hovering obscured the north star's peaceful light. 
Waiting on wing their haughty chieftain's calL 
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He, meanwhile^^lownwardj with a sullen fall, 
Dropp'd on the echoing ice. Instant the sound 

Of their broad vans was hush'd, and o'er the hall. 
Vast and' obscure^ the gloomy cohorts bound, 
Till, wedged in ranks, the seat of Satan they surround. 

High on a solium of the solid wave, 

Prank'd with rude shapes by the fantastic frost. 
He stood in silence ; — now keen thoughts engrave 

Dark figures on his front ; and, tempest-toss'd,, 

He fears to say that every hope is lost. 
Meanwhile the multitude as death are mute : 

So, ere the tempest on Malacca's coast, 
Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft lute, 
Sings to the whispering waves the prelude to dispute. 

At length collected, o'er the dark divain 

The arch-fiend glanced, as by the Boreal blaze 

Their downcast brows were seen, and thus began 
His fierce harangue : — ' Spirits ! our better days 
Are now elasped ; Moloch and Belial's praise 

Shall sound no more in groves by myriads trod. 
Lo! the light breaks! — ^The astonished nations 
gaze! 

For us is lifted high the avenging rddt 
For, spirits, this is He, — this is the Son of God f 

What then ! — shall Satan's spirit crouch to fear Z 
Shall he who shook the pillars of God's reign 

Drop from his unnerved arm the hostile spear ? 
Madness ! The very thought would make me fain 
To tear the spanglets from yon gaudy plain, 

And hurl them at their Maker ! Fix'd as fate 
I am his foe ! — Yea, though his pride should deign 

To soothe mine ire with half his regal state. 
Still would I bum with fix'd„ unalterable hate. 
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! Now bear the issue of my curs'd emprise^ 
When from our last sad. synod I took flight, 

Buoy'd with false hopes, in some deep-laid disgoisey 
To tempt this vaunted Holy One to write 
His own self-condemnation ; in the plight 

Of aged man in the lone wilderness. 

Gathering a few stray sticks, I met his sight. 

And leaning on my staff, seem'd much to guess 
What cause, could mortal bring to that forlorn recess. 

Then thus in homely guise I featly framed 

My lowly speech : — • Good Sir, what leads this way 
Your wandering steps? must hapless chance be 
blamed 

'That you so far from haunt of mortals stray? 

Here have I dwelt for many a lingering day. 
Nor trace of man have seen. But how ! methought 

Thou wert the youth on whom God's holy, ray 
I saw descend in^ordan, when John taught 
That he to fallen man the saving promise brought?' 

' I am that man,' said Jesus ; M am He ! 

But truce to questions — Canst thou point my feet 
To some low hut, if haply such there be 

In this wild labyrinth, where I may meet 

With homely greeting, and may sit and eat? 
For forty days I have tarried fasting here, 

Hid in the dark glens of this lone retreat. 
And now I hunger ; and my fainting ear [near/ 
Longs much to greet the sound of fountains gushing 

Then thus I answer'd wily : — * If, indeed. 
Son of our. God thou be'st, what need to seek 

For food from men ?— Lo ! on these flint stones feed. 
Bid them be bread ! Open thy lips and speak. 
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And living rilla from yon parch'd rock will break/ 
Instant as I had spoke, his piercing eye 

Fix'd on my face ; — the blood forsook my cheek, 
I could not bear his gaze ; — my mask slipp'd by ; 
I would haye shunned his look, but had not power to fly« 

Then he rebuked me with the holy word — 
Accursed sounds ! But now my native pride 

Retum'd, and by no foolish qualm deterr'd, 
I bore him from the mountain's woody side, 
Up to the summit, where extending wide 

Kingdoms and cities, pd^ces and fanes, 

Bright sparkling in the sunbeams, were descried. 

And in gay dance, amid luxuriant plains, 
Tripp'd to the jocund reed the emasculated swains. 

* Behold,' I cried, * these glories ! scenes divine ! 

Thou whose sad prime in pining want decays; 
^nd these, O rapture ! these shall all be thine. 
If thou wilt give to me, not God, the praise. 
Hath he not given to indigence thy days ? 
Is not thy portion peril here and pain ? 

Oh ! leave his temples, shun his wounding ways. 
Seize the tiara ! these mean weeds disdain ; 
Kneel, kneel, thou man of woe, and peace and splen- 
dour gain/ 

* Is it not written/ sternly he replied, 

'Tempt not the Lord thy God!' Frowning he 
And instant sounds, as of the ocean tide, [spake. 

Rose, and the whirlwind from its prison brake, 

And caught me up aloft, till in one flake, 
The sidelong volley met my swift career, [quake 

And smote me earthward. — Jove himself might 
At such a fall ; my sinews craok'd, and near. 
Obscure and dizzy sounds seem'd ringing in mine ear. 
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Senseless and stunn'd I lay ; till, casting round 
My half unconscious gaze, I saw the foe 

Borne on a car of roses to the ground^ 
By volant angels ; and as sailing slow 
He sunk the hoary battlement below, 

While on the tall spire slept the slant sunbeam^ 
Sweet on the enamour'd zephyr was the flow 

Of heavenly instruments. Such strains oft seem,. 
On star-light hill, to soothe the Syrian shepherd's 
dream. 

I saw blaspheming. Hate renew'd my strength ; 
I smote the ether with my iron wing. 

And left the accursed scene. — Arrived at length 
In these drear halls, to ye, my peers ! I bring 
The tidings of defeat. Hell's haughty king 

Thrice vanquished, baffled, smitten, and dismayed ! 

shame ! Is this the hero who could fling 
Defiance at his Maker, while array'd, 

High o'er the walls of light rebellion's banners play'd ! 

Yet shall not Heaven's bland minions triumph long ; 

Hell yet shall have revenge. — O glorious sight, 
Prophetic visions on my fancy throngs 

1 see wild Agony's lean finger write 

Sad figures on his forehead ! — Keenly bright 
Revenge's flambeau burns ! Now in his eyes 

Stand the hot tears, — immantled in the night, 
Lo ! he retires to mourn !— ^I hear his cries ! 
He faints — he falls— and lo ! — 'tis true, ye powers, he 
^ies. 

Thus spake the chieftain, — and, as if he view'd 
The scene he pictured, with his foot advanced 

And chest inflated, motionless he stood, 
While under his upUftpd shield he glanced, 
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Witb.straimng eyie-bftU fix'd, like one entranced. 
On viewless zir^ — thither the dark platoon [danced 

Gazed wandering, nothing seen, save when there 
The northern flash, or fiend late fled from noon^ 
Darkened the disk of the descending moon, 

Silence crept stilly through the ranks — The breeze 
Spake most distinctly. As the sailor stands, 

When all the midnight gasping from the seas 
Break boding sobs, and to his sight expands 
High on the shrouds the spirit that commands 

The ocean-farer's life ; so stiff — so sear 

Stood each daxk power ;-^ while through their nu- 
merous bands 

Beat not one heart, and mingling hope and fear 
Now told them all was lost, now bade revenge appear. 

One there was there, whose loud defying tongue 

Nor hope nor fear had silenced, but the swell 
Of over-boiling malice. Utterance long 

His passion mock'd, and long he strove to tell*. 

His labouring ire ; still syllable none fell 
From his pale quivering lip, but died away 

For very fury; from each hollow cell 
Half sprang his eyes, that cast a flamy ray, 
And * * • ♦ . ♦ ♦ 

' This comes/ at length burst from the furious chief, 
* This comes of distant counsels ! Here behold 

The fruits of wily cunning I the relief 
Which coward policy would fain unfold, 
To soothe the powers that warr'd with Heaven of 

O wise ! O potent ! O sagacious snare ! [old ! 

And lo ! our prince — the mighty and the bo]d> 

There stands he, spel^struck, gaping at the air, 
While Heaven subverts his reign, and plants her 
standard there.' 
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Here^ fts recovered, Satan fkM Ids eye 

Fall 00 the speaker ; dark it was and stern ; 
He wrapped his black vest round him gloomily, 

And stood like one whom weightiest thoughts 
concern. 

Him Moloch mark'd, and strove again to turn 
His soul to rage. ' Behold, behdd/ he cried, 

' The lord of Uell, who bade these legions spurn 
Almighty rule— behold he lays aside 
The spear of just revenge, and shrinks, by man defied.' 

Thus ended Moloch, and his [burning] tongue 
Hung quivering, as if [mad] to quench its heat 

In slaughter. So, his native wilds among. 
The famish'd tiger pants, when, near his seat. 
Pressed on the sands, he marks the traveller's feet. 

Instant low murmurs rose, and many a sword 
Had from its scabbard sprung; but toward the 

Of the arch-fiend all turn'd with one accord, [seat 

As loud he thus^arangued the sanguinary horde. 

• * « # 

* Ye powers of Hell, I am no coward. I proved this 
of old. Who led your forces against the armies ^f Je- 
hovah? Who coped with Ithuriel and the thunders 
of the Almighty ? Who, when stunned and confused 
ye lay on the burning lake, who first awoke, and col- 
lected your scattered powers ? Lastly, who led you 
across the unfathomable abyss to this delightful world, 
and established that reign here which now totters to 
its base ? How, therefore, dares yon treacherous fiend 
to cast a stain oa Satan*s bravery ? he who preys only 
on the defencelesi^ — who sucks the blood of infants, 
and delights only- in acts of ignobie cruelty and un- 
equal contention? Away with the boaster who never 
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joins m action, but, like a cormorant, hovers over the 
field; to feed upon the wounded, and overwhelm the 
dying. True bravery is as remote from rashness as 
from, hesitation ; let us counsel coolly, but let us exe* 
cute our counselled purposes determinedly. In power 
we 'have learned, by that experiment which lost us 
heaven, that we are inferior to the Thunder-bearer: 
'—In subtlety — in subtlety alone we are his equals. 
Open war is impossible. 

* Thus we shall pierce our Conqueror, through the race 
Which as himself he loves ; thus if we fall, 

We fall not with the anguish, the disgrace 
Of falling unrevenged. The stirring call 
Of vengeance wrings within me ! Warriors all. 

The word is vengeance, and the spur despair. 
Away with co\yard wiles ! Death's coal-black pall 

Be now our standard ! — Be our torch the glare 
Of cities fired ! our fifes, the shrieks that fill the air !' 

Him answering rose Mecashphim, who of old, 

Far in the silence of Chaldea's groves. 
Was worshipp*d, god of Fire, with charms untold 
-*^And mystery. His wandering spirit roves. 
Now vainly searching for the flame it loves, 
And sits and mourns like some white-robed sire, 

Where stood his temple, and where fragrant cloves 
And cinnamon upheap'd the sacred pyre. 
And nightly magi watch'd the everlasting fire. 

He waved his robe of flame, he crossed his breast. 

And sighing — ^his papyrus scarf surveyed, 
. Woven with dark characters ; then thus addressed 
The troubled council : 
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Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme 

With self-tewarding toil ; thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 

The lyre 'which 1 in early days have strung ; 

And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, 

Qn the dark cypress I and the strings which rung 
ViTith Jesus' praise, their harpings now are o'er. 
Or, when the breeze comes by^ moan, and are heard 
no more* 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again t 

Shall I no more re-animate the lay ? 
Oh ! thou who visitest the sons of men. 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pray. 

One little space prolong my mournful day ! 
One lit'de lapse suspend thy last decree ! 

I am a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free. 

« « « « 

'* « « « 
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LINES AND NOTE— BY LORD BYRON. 

Unhappy White!* while Efe wbb in its spring. 
And thy forrng nmse just waved tier joyous wing. 
The spoiler came ; and all thy praniBe fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a nohle heart was here undonei 
When Science' self destroyed her favourite sonl 
Yes! she too much indulged thy food pursuit, 
She sow'd the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the £aal blow,. 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low* 
So the struck eagle, streteh'd upon the. plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar vgaia, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
Which wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelFd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

* Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge in October, 1806, in 
consequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that 
would have matured a mind which disease and poverty could not 
impair, and which death itself destroyed rather than subdued.* 
His poems abound in such beauties as must impress the reader 
with the liveliest regret that so short a period was allotted to ta- 
lents which would have dignified even the sacred functLdui he was 
destined to assume. 
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WlftmiN IN THE HOMER OF MR. H. K. WHITB. 
Fr^sented ta me by his bvotJier, J. N. White. 

Bard of brief days, but ah, of deathless fanie ! 

While on these awftil leaves my fond eyes rest, 

On which thine late have dwelt, thy hand late press'd, 
I pause ; and gaze regretful on thy name. 
By neither chance nor envy^ time nor flame, 

Be it from this its mansion dispo^sess'd ! 

But thee Etonity clasps to her breast, 
And in celestial splendour thrones thy claim. 

No more with mortal pencil shalt thou trace 

An imitative radiance :* thy pure lyre 
Springs from our changeful atmosphere's embrace. 

And beams and breathes in empyreal fire : 
Th' Homeric and Miltonian sacred tone 
Responsive hail thsit lyre congenial to their own. 

Buiy, 11th Jan. 1807. C L. 

TO THE MEMORY OF H.K.WHITE. 

BY A LADY. 

If woHli, if genius, to the world are dear. 
To Henry's shade devote no common tear. 
His worth on no precarious tenure hung. 
From genuine ^iety his virtues sprung : 
If pure benevolence, if steady sense, 
Can to the feeling heart delight dispense ; 
If all the highest efforts of the mind^ 
Exalted, noble, elegant, refined. 
Call for fond sympathy's heart-felt regret. 
Ye sons of genius pay the mournful debt : 

• Alluding to his pencilled sketch of a head surrounded with a 

gl<wy. 

R 2 
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His friends can truly speak how large his claim^ 
And * Life was only wanting to his fame.' 
Art Thou, indeed, dear youth, for ever fled — 
So quickly numbered with the silent dead? 
Too sure I read it in the downcast eye, 
Hear it in mourning friendship's stifled sigh» 
Ah ! could esteem, or admiration, save 
So dear an object from th' untimely grave. 
This transcript faint had not essay'd to tell 
The loss of one beloved, revered so well* 
Vainly I try, even eloquence were weak. 
The silent sorrow that I feel, to speak. 
No more my hours of pain thy voice will cheer. 
And bind my spirit to this lower sphere ; 
Bend o*er my suffering frame with gentle sigh. 
And bid new fire relume my languid eye : 
No more the pencil's mimic art command. 
And with kind pity guide my trembling hand ; 
Nor dwell upon the page in fond regard. 
To trace the meaning of the Tuscan bard. 
Vain all the pleasures Thou can'st not inspire, 
And * in my breast th' imperfect joys expire.' 
I fondly hoped thy hand might grace my shrine. 
And little dream'd I should have wept o'er thine; 
In Fancy's eye methought I saw thy lyre, 
With virtue's energies each bosom fire j 
I saw admiring nations press around. 
Eager to catch the animating sound : 
And when, at length, sunk in the shades of night, 
To brighter worlds thy spirit wing'd its flight, 
Thy country hail'd thy venerated shade. 
And each graced honour to thy memory paid. 
Such was the fate hope pictur'd to my view— 
But who, alas ! e'er found hope's vbions true? 
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And, ab I a dark presage, when last we met. 

Sadden 'd the social hour with deep regret ; 

When thou thy portrait from the minstrel drew. 

The living Edwin starting on my view — 

Silent, I ask'd of Heaven a lengthen'd date ; 

His genius thine, but not like thine his fate. 

Shuddering I gazed, and saw too sure reveal'd, ' 

The fatal truth, by hope till then conceal'd. 

Too strong the portion of celestial flame 

For its weak tenement, the fragile frame; 

Too soon for us it sought its native sky, 

And soar'd impervious to the mortal eye ; 

Like some clear planet, shadow'd from our sight, 

Leaving behind long tracks of lucid light : 

So shall thy bright example fire each youth 

With love of virtue, piety, and truth. 

Long o'er thy loss shall grateful Granta mourn. 

And bid her sons revere thy favour'd urn. 

When thy loved flower * Spring's victory makes known,' 

The primrose pale shall bloom for thee alone : 

Around thy urn the rosemary we'll spread. 

Whose * tender fragrance,' — emblem of the dead — 

Shall ' teach the maid, whose bloom no longer lives,' 

That:' virtue every perish'd gprace survives.' 

Farewell! sweet moralist ; heart-sickening grief 

Tells me in duty's paths to seek relief. 

With surer aim on faith's strong pinions rise. 

And seek hope's vanish'd. anchor in the skies. 

Yet still on thee shall fond remembrance dwell, 

And to the lyorld thy worth delight to tell : 

Though well I feel unworthy Thee the lays 

That to thy memory weeping friend AJj^p^StT '. * 

/■ - ' 
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STANZAS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN AT 
THE GRAVE OF H. K. WHITE. 

BY A LADT. 

Ye gentlest gales ! oh, hither waft^ 

On airy undulating sweeps, 
Your frequent sighs, so passing soft. 

Where he, the youthful Poet, sleeps ! 
He breathed the purest^ tenderest sigh. 
The sigh of sensibility. 

And thou shalt lie, his favourite flower, 
Pale primrose, on his grave reclined: 

Sweet emblem of his fleeting hour, 
And of his pure, his spotless mind ! 

Like thee he sprung in lowly Vale ; 

And felt, like thee, the trying gale. 

Nor hence thy pensive eye seclude. 

Oh thou, the fragrant rosemary. 
Where he, ' in marble solitude. 

So peaceful, and so deep,' doth lie! 
His harp prophetic sung to thee 
In notes of sweetest minstrelsy. 
Ye falling dews ! oh, ever leave 

Tour crystal drops these flowers to steep : 
At earliest morn, at l^est eve. 

Oh let them for their Poet weep ! 
For tears bedew'd his gentle eye. 
The tears of heavenly sympathy. 
Thou western sun, efluse thy beams ; 

For he was wont to pace the glade, 
To watch in pale uncertain gleams, 

The crimson-zoned horizon fade— . . 
Thy last, thy setting radiance pour. 
Where he is set to rise no more. 
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ODE ON THE LATE H. K. WHITE, 

Akd 18 the minstreVs voyage o'er? 

And is the star of genius fled? 
And will his magic harp no more, 

Mute in the mansions of the dead. 
Its strains seraphic pour ? 

A pilgrim in this world of woe, 

Condemn'd, alas ! awhile to stray, 
Where bristly thorns, where briars grow. 

He bade, to cheer the gloomy way. 
Its heavenly- music flow. 

And oft he bade, by fame inspired, 
Its wild notes seek the ethereal plain, 

Till angels, by its music fired. 

Have, listening, caught th' ecstatic strain. 

Have wonder'd, and admired. 

But now secure on happier shores. 
With choirs of sainted souls he sings ; 

His harp th' Omnipotent adores. 
And from its sweet, its silver strings 

Celestial music pours. 

And though on earth no more he'll weave 
That lay that's fraught with magic fire. 
Yet oft shall fancy hear at eve 

His now exalted, heavenly lyre 
In sounds iEk)lian grieve. 
B. Stoke. JUVENIS. 
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VERSES. 

OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF H. K. WHITE. 

What is this world at best. 
Though deck'd in vernal bloom^ 
By hope and youthful foncy dress'd. 
What, but a ceaseless toil for re8t> 
A pass^e to the tomb ? 
If flowerets strew 
The avenue, 
Though fair, alas! how fading, and how few. 

And every hour comes arm'd 
By sorrow, or by woe : 
Conceard beneath its little wings, 
A scythe the soft-shod pilferer brings^ 
To lay some comfort low ; 
Some tie t' unbind^ 
By love entwined, 
Some silken bond that holds the captive mind. 

And every month displays 
The ravages of time ; 
Faded the flowers !— The Spring is past I 
The scattered leaves, the wintry blast. 
Warn to a milder clime : 
The songsters flee 
The leafless tree. 
And bear to happier realms their melody. 

Henry ! the world no more 

Can claim thee for her own! 
In purer skies thy radiance beams ! 
Thy lyre's employed on nobler themes 

Before th' eternal throne : 
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Yet, spirit dear, v 

Forgive the tear [here. 

Which those must shed who're doom'd to linger 

Although a stranger, t 
In friendship's train would weep : 
Lost to the world, alas I so young. 
And must thy lyre, in silence hung^ 
On the dark cypress sleep? 
The poet, all 
Their friend may call ; 
And Nature's self attends his funeraL 

Although with feehle wing 
Thy flight T would pursue. 
With quicken'd zeal, with humbled pride. 
Alike our object, hopes, and gufde. 
One hemven alike in view; 
True, it was thine 
To tower, to shine ; 
But I may make thy milder virtues mine» 

If Jesus own my name 
(Though fame pronounced it never). 
Sweet spirit, not with thee alone. 
But all whose absence here I moan. 
Circling with harps the golden throne, 
I shall unite for ever : 
At death then why 

Tremble or sigh ? [die ! 

Oh ! who would wish to live, but he who fears to 
Dec. 5. 1807, JOSIAH CONDER. 
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SOJJNET, ON SEEING ANOTHESt WItlTTEN TO H. K. 
WHXT£» ^N SEPTEMBER 180S. INI^BRTED IN HIS 
• REMAINS BY ROBERT SOUTHEY,' 

BY A&THUR: OW&K. 

Ah ! once again the long-left wires among, . 
Truants the Miise to weave her requiem song ; 
With sterner lore now btrsied, erst the fay 
Cheer'd my dark mom of manhood, wont to stray 
O'er fancy's fields, iii qttest of musky flower ; 

To me nor- fragrant less, though barr*d from view 
And courtship of the world : hail'd was the hour 

That gave roe, dripping fresh with nature's dew. 
Poor Henry's budding beauties — to ^ clime 

Hapless transplanted, whose exotic ray 

Forced their young vigour into transient day. 
And drain'd the stalk that rear'd them! and shall Time 
Trample these orphan blossoms ? No ! they breathe 
Still loveher charms — ^for Southey cuUa the Wreath? 

Oxford, Dec. 17, 1807. 



SONNET. 
IK MEMORY or H. K. WHITE. 

* Tis now the dead of night/ and I will go 
To where the brook sofl^murmuring glides along 
In the still wood ; yet does the plaintive song 
Of Philomela through the welkin flow ; ^ 
And while pale Cynthia carelessly doth throw 
Her dewy beams the verdant boughs among, 
Will sit beneath some spreading oak-tree strong. 
And intermingle with the streams my woe : 
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' Hush'd in deep silence every gende breeze ; 

No mortal breath distert^s the ftwful gloom ; 
Cold, chilling dew-3flrop$ trickle down the trees, 

And every flower withholds it» ridb perfome : 
^is sorrow leads me to that sacred ground 
Where Heiury moulders in a sleep profound ! ^ jT. G. 



REFJUECTIONS ON REAPIJVG THE UFE OF THE LATE 

H. K. WHITE. 

BY WILLIilH HOLLOW AT, AVTHOB OF * TKE PEASANT'S FATB.' 

Darling of science and the muse, 
How i^iall a son of song refuse 

To shed a tear for thee ? 
To us, so sooQ, for ever lost. 
What hopes^ what prospects have been cross'd 

By Heaven's supreme decree L 

How could a parent, love-begmkd, 
In life's &ir prime resign a diild 

So duteous^ good, and kind? 
The warblers of the soothing fftraia 
Must string th' elegiac lyre in vaia 

To soothe the wounded mind ! 

Yet Fancy, hovering rouAd the tomb^ 
Half envies while she mourns thy doom, 

Dear po^ saint, and sage ! 
Who into oee short span, at best,. 
The wisdom of an age cdmpress'd, 

A patriarch's lengthen'd age ! 

To him a genks sanctified. 
And .^rged from literary pride. 
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A sacred boon was given : 
Chaste as the psalmist's harp, his lyre 
Celestial raptures could inspire 

.And lift Uie soul to heaven. 

*Twas not the laurel earth bestows, 
' 'Twas not the praise from man that flows, 

With classic toil he sought : 
He sought the crown which martyrs wear. 
When rescued from a world of care ; 

Their spirit too he .caught. 

Here come, ye thoughtless, vain, and gay, 
Who idly range in Folly's way, 

And learn the worth of time : 
Learn ye, whose days have run to waste, 
How to redeem this pearl at last, 

Atoning for your crime. 

This flower, that droop'd in one cold clime. 
Transplanted from the soil of time. 

To immortality, 
In full perfection there shall bloom; 
And those who now lanient his doom 

Must bow to God's decree. 

London, 27th Feb. 180t. 



ON READING THE POEM ON SOLITUDE. 

But art thou .thus indeed 'alone?' 
Quite unbefriended — all unknown ? 
And hast thou then his name forgot 
Who form'd thy frame, and fix'd thy. lot? 

Is not his voice in evening's gale ? 
Beams not yrith him the ' star'so pale ? 
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Is there a leaf can fade and die. 
Unnoticed by his watchful eye? 

Each fluttering hope— each anxious fear- 
Each lonely sigh— each silent tear- 
To thy Almighty Friend are known : 
And say'st thou, Aou art < all alone V 

JosiAH CoNDEa. 
TO THE MEMORY OF H. K. WHITE. 

BY THE REV. W. B. COLLYER, A, M. 

O, LOST too soon ! accept the tear 

A stranger to thy memory pays! 
Dear to the muse, to sqence dear, 

In the young morning of thy days ! 

All the wild notes that pity loved 

Awoke, responsive still to thee. 
While o'er the lyre thy fingers roved 

In softest, sweetest harmony. 

The chords that in the human heart 

Compassion touches as her own 
Bore in thy symphonies a part— 

With them in perfect unison. 

Amidst accumulated woes. 

That premature afl9ictions bring, 
Submission's sacred hymn arose. 

Warbled from every mournful' string. 
When o'er thy dawn the darkness spread, 

And deeper every moment grew ; 
When rudely round thy youthful head, 

The chilling, blasts of sickness blew ; 
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Religion heard no 'pkinisgs loud. 
The sigh in secret stole from thee ; 

And pity, from the * dropping cloud/ 
Sheds tears of holy sympathy. 

Cold is that heatrt in which Wj^re met 
More virtues than could ev^r ^ie ; 

The morning-star of hope is set — 
The sun adorns another sky;. 

O partial grief! to mourn the day 

So suddenly o'erqlonded here. 
To rise with unextinguished ray — 

To shine in a superior sphere ! 

Oft genius early quits this sod. 

Impatient of a robe of clay, 
Spreads the light pinion, spurns the clod, 

And smiles, and soars, and steals away ! 

But more tb^Mi genius urg'd thy flight. 
And mark'd the way, dear youth, for thee ; 

Henry sprang up to worlds of light. 
On wings of immortaliiy ! 

Blackheath HiU*24tli Juae, 19QB. 

ON THE DEATH OF H. K, WHITE. 

Too, too, prophetic did thy wild note swell, 

Impassioned minstrel ! when its pitying wi^iil 
Sigh'd o'er the vernal primrose as it fell 

Untimely, withered by the northern gale.* 
Thou wert that flower of primrose and of prime ! 

Whose opening bloom, 'mid nuiny an adverse blast, 
Charm'd the lone wanderer through this desert clime, 

But charm'd him with a rapture soon o'ercast, 
• See Cl^n Quovb, p. i6» 
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To see thee languish into quick decay. 

Yet was not thy departing immature ? 
For ripe in virtue thou wert reft away, 

And pure in spirit, as the bless'd are pure ; 
Pure as the dew-drop, freed from earthly leaven, 

That sparkles, is exhaled, and blends with heaven If 

T. Park. 

f Yovaig, I Hunk, says of NaiciMft, ' she sparkled, wfts exhaled, 
and vent to heaven.' 
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LETTERS. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE* 

DEA.R BROTHER, Nottingliam, Sept. 1799. 

Ik consequence of your repeated solicitations, I now sit 
down to write to you, although I never received an an- 
swer to the last letter which I wrote, nearly six months 
ago ; but, as I nevfer heard you mention it in any of my 
mother's letters, I am induced to think it has miscar- 
ried, or been mislaid in your office. 

It is now nearly four months since I entered into Mr. 
Coldham's office ; and it is with pleasure I can assure 
you, that I never yet found any thing disagreeable, but, 
on the contrary, every thing I do seems a pleasure to 
me, and for a very obvious reason, — it is a business 
which I like — a business which I chose before all 
others ; and I have two good-tempered, easy masters, 
who will, nevertheless, see that their business is done 
in a neat and proper manner. The study of the law is 
well known to be a dry, difficult task, and requires a com- 
prehensive, good understanding ; and I hope you will 
allow me (without charging me with egotism) to have 
a tolerable one ; and I trust with perseverance, and a 
very large law library to refer to, I shall be able to ac- 
complish the study of so much of the laws of England, 
and our system of jurisprudence, in less than five years, 
as to enable me to be a country attorney ; and then as I 
shall have two more years to serve, I hope I shall attain 
60 much knowledge in all parts of the law, as to enable 
me, with a little study at the inns of court, to hold an ar- 
gument on the nice points in the law with the best attor- 
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ney ill the kingdom* A man that understands the law 
is sure to have business; and in ease I have no 
thoughts, in case that is, that I do not aspire to hold 
the honourable place of a barrister, I shall feel sore of 
gaining a genteel livelihood at the business to which I 
am articled. 

I attepd at the office at eight in the morning, and 
leave tA eight in the evening; then attend my Latin 
until nine, which, yon may be sure, is pretty close con- 
finement. 

Mr. Ooldfaam is clerk to the commercial commission- 
ersy which has occasioned us a deal of extraordinary 
work. I worked ail Sunday, and until twelve o'clock 
on Saturday night, when they were hurried to give in 
the certificates to the bank. We had also a very trou- 
blesome cause last assizes — ^the Corporation versus 
Gee, which we (the attorneys for the corporation) lost. 
It was teally a very fatiguing day (I mean the day on 
which it was tried). I never got any thing to eat, from 
Ave in the afternoon the preceding day, until twelve the 
wxt night, when the trial ended. 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAK BROTHEU, Nottingham, £6th June, 1800. 

* » • • • 

My mother has allowed me a go<>d deal lately for books, 
and I have .a large assartmeni (a retailer's phrase). But 
J hoj^ you do not suf^se they consist of novels ;■*— 
BO — I have made a firm resolution never to spend above 
fint hour at thi3 amusement. Though I have ' been 
obliged to enter into this resolution in consequence of 
« vitiated taste acquired by reading romances, I ^onot 
intend to banish them entirely from my desk. After 

s3 
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long and fatiguing researches in Blackstone or Coke, 
when the mind becomes weak, through intense appli- 
catioDy Tom Jones, or Robinson Crusoe, will afford a 
pleasing and necessary relaxation. 

Apropos — now we are speaking of Robinson Crusoe, 
I shall observe, that it is allowed to be the best novel 
for youth in the English language. De Foe, the au- 
thor, was a singular character; but as I make no doubt 
you have read his life, I will not trouble you with any 
farther remarks. 

The books, which I now read with attention, are 
Blackfitone, Knox's Essays, Plutarch, Chesterfield's 
Letters, four large volumes, Virgil, Homer, and Cicero, 
and several others. Blackstone and Knox, Virgiland 
Cicero, I have got ; the others I read out of Mr. Cold- 
ham's library. I have finished Rollings Ancient His* 
tory, Blair's Lectures, Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
Hume's England, ^nd British Nepos, lately. When I 
have read Knox', I will send it you, and recommend it 
to your attentive perusal ; it is a most excellent work. 
I also read now the British Classics, the common edi- 
tion of which I now take in ; it comes every fortnight; 
I dare say you have seen it; it is Cooke's edition. I 
would recommend you also to read these ; I will send 
them to you. I have got the Citizen of the World, 
Idler, Goldsmith's Essays, and part of the Rambler. 
I will send ybu soon the fourth number of the Monthly 
Preceptor. I am noticed as worthy of commendation, 
and as aJQPordirig an encouraging prospect of future ex- 
cellence. — You will laugh. I have also turned poet, 
and have translated an Ode of Horace into English 
verse, also, for the Monthly Preceptor, but, unfortu- 
nately, when I sent it, I forgot the title, so it won't be 
noticed. 
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. I do not forsake the flowery patlis of poesy, for that 
is my chief delight : I read the best poets. Mr. Cold- 
ham has got Johnson's coinplete set, with their lives ; 
these of course I read. 

With alittle drudgery, I read Italian — Have got some 
good Italian works, as Pastor Fido, &c. &c. 1 taught 
myself, and have got a grammar. 

I must now beg leave to return you my sincere thanks 

for your kind present I like ' La Bruyere the Less' 

very much ; I have read the original La Bruyere : I 

think him like Rouchefoucault. Madame de Genlis is 

a very able woman. 

* • « « « 

But I must now attempt to excuse my neglect in not 
writing to you. First, I have been very busy with these 
essays and poems for the Monthly Preceptor. Second, 
I was rather angry at your last letter, I can bear any 
thing but a sneer, and it was one continued grin from 
beginning to end, as were all the notices you made of 
me in my mother's letters, and I could not, nor can I 
now, brook it. I could say much more, but it is very 
late, and must beg leave to wish you good night. 
I am, dear brother, 

Your affectionate friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 

P. S. You may expect a regular correspondence from 
me in future, but no sneers ; and shall be very obliged 
by a long letter. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

BEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham, 25th Jane, 1800. 

« « « • « 

You are inclined to flatterme when you compare my 
application with yours ; in truths I am not half so as- 
siduous as jou, and I am conscious I waste a deal of 
lime unwittingly. But, in reading, I am upon the con- 
tinual search for improvement ; I thirst after knowledge, 
and though my disposition is naturally idle, I conquer 
it when reading a useful book. The plan which I pur- 
sued, in order to subdue my disinclination to dry books, 
was this, to begin attentively to peruse it, and continue 
this one hour every day; the book insensibly, by this 
means, becomes pleasing to you ; and even when read- 
ing Blackstone's Commentaries, which are very dry, 1 
Jay down the book with regret. 

With regard to the Monthly Preceptor, I certainly 
shall be agreeable to your taking it in, as my only ob- 
jection was the extreme impatience which I feel to see 
whether my essays have been successful; but this may 
be obviated by your speedy perusal, and not neglecting 
to forward iU But you must have the goodness not 
to begin till August, as my bookseller cannot stop it 
this month. 

♦ *•#«-. 

I had a ticket given me to the boxes, on Monday 
night, for the benefit of Campbell, from Drory-Laiie, 
and there was a such a riot as never was experienced 
here before. He is a democrat, and the soldiers planned 
a riot in conjunction with the mob. We heard the shout- 
ing of the rabble in the street before the plm/ was over ; 
the moment the curtain dropt, an officer went into the 
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front box, and gave the word of command ; immediately 
about sixty troopers started up, and six trumpeters in 
the pit played ^ God save the king.* The noise was as- 
tonishing. The officers in the boxes then drew their 
swords ; and at anojLher signal the privates in the pit 
drew their bludgeons, which they had hitherto concealed, 
and attacked all indiscriminately, that had not a uni- 
form : the officers did the same with their swords, and 
the house was one continued scene of confusion ; one 
pistol was fired, and the ladies were fainting in the lobby. 
The outer doors were shut to keep out the mob, and the 
people jumped on the stage as a last resource. One of 
these noble officers, seeing one man stand in the pit with 
his hat on, jumped over the division, and cut him with 
his sword, which the man instantly wrenched from him 
and broke, whilst the officer sneaked back in disgrace; 
They then formed a troop, and having eipptied the play- 
house, they scoured the streets with their swords, and 
returned home victorious. The players are, in conse* 
qnence, dismissed; and we have informations in our 
office against the officers. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham, Michaelmaa-day, 18C0. 

I CANNOT divine what, in an epistolary correspondence, 
can have such charms (with people who write only 
common-place occurrences) as to detach a man from 
his usual affairs, and make him waste time and paper 
on what cannot be of the least real benefit to his cor-, 
respondent. Amongst relatives, certainly, there is 
always an incitement ; we always feel an anxiety for 
their welfare. But I have no friend so dear to me, as 
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to cause me to take the trouble of reading his letters^ 
if they only contained an account of his health, and the 
mere nothings of the day ; indeed, such a one would be 
unworthy of friendship. What then is requisite td make 
onie's correspondence valuable 1 I answer, sound sense. 
Nothing more is requisite; as to the style, one may very 
readily Excuse its faults, if repaid by the sentiments. 
You have better natural abilities than many youth, but 
it is with regret I see that you will not give yourself 
the trouble of writing a good letter. There is hardly 
any species of composition (in my opinion) easier tbaa 
the epistolary *, but, my friend, you never found any art^ 
however trivial, that did not require some application at 
first. For if an artist, instead of endeavouring to Sur<* 
mount the diffix;ulties Which presented themselve^i were 
to rest contented with mediocrity, how could he pos* 
sibly ever arrive at excellence? Thus 'tis with you; 
instead of that indefatigable perseverance which, in 
other cases, is a leading trait in your character, I hear 
you say, * Ah, my poor brains were never farmed €ox 
letter-writing — I shall never write a good letter,' or some 
such phrases ; and thus, by despairing of ever arriving 
at excellence, you render yourself hardly tolerable. 
You may^ perhaps, think this art beneath your notice, 
or unworthy of your pains ; if so, you are assuredly 
mistaken, for there is hardly any thing which Would 
contribute more to the advancement of a young man, 
or which is more engaging. 

' You read, I believe, a good deal ; nothing c^ould be " 
more acceptable to m6, or more improving to you, than 
making a part of your letters to consist of your senti-» 
ments, and opinion of the books you peruse : you have 
no idea how beneficial this wouldbe to yourself; and that 
you are able to do it I am certain. One of the greatest 
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impediments to good writisg« is the thinking too much 
before yoa note down. This, I think^ you are not en<- 
tirelj free from. I hope that by always writing the first 
idfiya that presents itself, you will soon conquer it ; my 
letters are always the rough first draught, of course 
there are many alterations ; these you will excuse* 

I have written most of my letters to you in so neg- 
ligent a manner, that if you will have the goodness to 
return all jrou have preserved, sealed, I will peruse them, 
and all sentences worth preserving I will QjLtr^ct^ md 
return. 

You observe, in your last, that your letters are read 
with contempt. — ^Do you speak as ypu thinH? 

You had better write again to My.- -— . Between 

friends, the common forms of the world in writing letter 
for letter, need not be observed ; but never write three 
without receiving one in return^ becs^use in that caif^ 
they must be thought unworthy qt answer. 

We have been so busy lately, I could not answer 
yours sooner. — Once a month suppose we write to each 
other. If you ever find that my correspondence is not 
worth the trouble of carrying on, inform me of it, and 

it shall cease. 

« « « 4if * 

P. S. If any expression in this be too harsh, excuse 
it — ^I am not in an ill humour, recollect. 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham, 11th AiMtil, 1801. 

On opening yours> I was highly pleased to find two and 
a half sheets of paper, and nothing could exceed my 
joy at so apparently a long letter, but, upon finding it 
consisted of sides filled after the rate of five words in 
a line, and nine lines in a page, I could not conceal my 
chagrin ; and I am sure I may very modestly say, that 
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one of my ordinary pages contains three of yours : if 
you knew half the pleasure I feel in your correspond* 
ence, I am confident you would lengthen your letters. 
You tantalize me with the hopes of a prolific harvest^ 
and I find, alas ! a thin crop, whose goodness only 
makes me lament its scantiness. 

* « _♦ .* .* 

I had almost forgot to tell you, that I have obtained 
Ihe first prize (of a pair of Adams' twelve-in<::h globes^ 
value three guineas) in the first class of the Monthly 
Preceptor^' The subject was an imaginary tour frona 
London to Edinburgh. It is printed corisequently, and 
shall send it to you the very first opportunity. The 
proposals stated, that the essay was not to exceed 
three pages when printed — mine takes seven ; therefore 
I am astonished they gave me the first prize. There 
was an extraordinary number of candidates ; and they 
said they never had a greater number of excellent ones, 
and they wished tbey could have given thirty prizes. 
You will find it (in a letter) addressed to N , mean- 
ing yourself. 

* « * • « . « 

Warton is a poet from whom I have derived the most 
exquisite pleasure and gratification. He abounds in 
sublimity and loftiness of thought, as well as expres- 
sion. His ' Pleasures of Melancholy' is truly a sublime 
poem. The following passage I particularly admire : 

' Nor undeligbtfdl in the solemn noon 

Of night, where » haply wakeM from my couch 

I start, loy aU is mc^ionless aioimd ! 

Roars not the rushing wind ; the sons of vxen. 

And every beast, in mute oblivion lie ; 

All Nature's husb'd in silence, and in sleep. 

Oh, then, how fearful is it to reflect. 

That throogh the BtiU globe's awful Bolitudd 

No b«ing wakes but me !' 



J 
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How affecting are the latter lines ! it is impossible to 
witbstand the emotions which rise on its pentsal, and, I 
envy not that man his insensibility who can read ihexfk 
with apathy. Many of the pieces of the Bible a^ 
written in this sublime manner : one psalm, I think the 
1 8th, is a perfect master-piece, and has been imitated 
by many poets. Compare these, or the above quoted 
from Warton, with the finest piece in Pope, and then 
judge of the rank which he holds as a poet. Another 
instance of the sublime in poetry I will give you, from 
Akenside*s admirable * Pleasures of ImaginaAn/whefe, 
ispeaking ofthe sottl,he says, she 

' Rides on the volley'd lightning through the heaveni, 
And yoked with whirlwinds, and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day.' 

Many of these instances of sublimity will occur to you 
in Thomson. 

James begs leave to present you, with Bloomfield's 
Farmer's Boy. Bloomfield has no grandeur or height; 
he is a pastoral poet, and the simply sweet is what you 
are to expect from him ; nevertheless, his descriptions 
•are sometimes little inferior to Thomson. 

How pleased should I be, Neville, to have you with 
us at Nottingham ! Our. fire-side would be delightful. 
— J should profit by your sentiments and experience, 
and you possibly might gain a little from my small book- 
ish knowledge. But I am afraid that time will never 
come ; your term of apprenticeship is nearly expired, 
and, in all appearance, the small residue that yet re- 
mains will be passed in hated London. When you are 
emancipated, you will have to mix in the bustle of the 
world, in all probability, also, far from hpme ; so that 
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^glS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

^fXlXC» Nottuigham^ April, 1801. 

^^fQ^ "V^iU participate with me ia the pleasure 
Mj^g^tteA litemry distiBolJpQs, I hasten to i&form 
f^^&t my poetical Essay on Qratitu4e is printed ia 
ff*0oniWs Preceptor ; that my remarks on Wartdn 
jLj?romised insertion in the next month's Mirror ; and 
^^i my Essay on Truth is printed in the present (April) 
jifonthly Visitor. The Preceptor I shall not be able to 
0^ yott until the end of this month. The Visitor you 
iriil herewith receive. The next month's Mirror I shaS 
^dftsequently buy. I wish it were not quite so expen- 
sive, as I think it a very good work« Benjamin Thom- 
son, GapelLolft, Esq. Robei^tBloomfield, Thomas Deiv 
mody, Mr. Gilchrist^ undei* the signature of Octavius, 
Mrs. Blore, a n!Oled female writer, under the signatuie 
of Q. Z. are correspondents ; and the editors are not 
OKljr men of genius^ and taste, but of the greatest re- 
spectability. As I shall Bvw be a regular coniaribu tor to 
this work, and as I think it contaii^ much good matter, 
I have half an inclinaliion to take it in, more espec^ify 
as y^u hai^ got the prior vokimes : but in the pvesent 
stale ^ ovf finattciss it will not be pnxdent, iiioless you 
accede to a pvdpesal, which, I think, -will be ^^i«tifyaig 
it6 yemrself J^^It is, to take it in conjuootson witlr me ; tiy 
^ich tmeiMis we shall^ beth have the sfime eigeytneat 
^ it^wldi half Ihe exfteiM. - It is of lit^e coiitte4«en«e 
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who takes them, onty he must he expeditious in read* 
mg Aem. If yoti lukt& aay the least objisoiiiQik to this 
scheme, do not a^ppTe$8 it through auy regiisd to plwiko- 
liJio. I have ooly profosed it, and it is.«piv«r^ malt*- 
vial wl&e^r you coikcur ixe aq^ ; only eKeioise yoiur onm 
discreU<m.« 

. You a^y (ispefiddng of a passive jeoacarmng yon ia 
^ly last), ' this is €(»npliment si^dent ; the rest mniat 
be flattery. '-^Do you seobaualy, NevtUe, tlhi^kine^apar 
ble of flattery? 

As you well know I am a carping, oritic^liUile d0g> 
you will not be suppriaed at my obaerving that theffe is 
one figure in your last that savours rather of the. ladi** 
crous, when you talk of a ^ buttecfiy hoppwg from book 
to book/ 

: As to the something that I am to find out, that is a 
perpetual bar to your progress in knowledge/ &c. I 
am inclined to think, Doctor, it ta merely amc^it. You 
&ncy that you cannot write a letter^^you dread its 
idea ; you conceive that a work of four volumes would 
require the labours of a life to read through ; you per- 
suade yourself that you cannot retain what' you ready 
and in despair do not attempt to conquer tbeae visionary 
impediments. Confidence, Neville, in tme's own ahilif 
ties, is a sure forerunner (in similar circumstances with 
the present) of success. As an illustration of tlus* I 
beg leave to adduce the example of Pope, who had so 
high a sense, in his youth, or rather in his infanctfy of 
his own capacity, that there was nothing of which, wh«i 
bnoe set about, he did not think himself capable ; and, 
as Dr. Johnson has observed, the natural consequence 
of this minute perception of his awn powers, waa his 
ariivbg at as high a.pitch of. perfection as it was possi^^ 
Ue for a man with his few natural endowmants to Attain. 

T 2 
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When you wish to read Johnson's Liresof the Poet9» 
send for Uiem : I have lately purchased them. I have 
now a large library. My mother allows me ten pounds 
per annum for clothes. I always dress in a respectable 
and even in a genteel manner, yet I can make much 
less than this sum suffice. My father generally gives 
me one coat in a year, and I make two serve. I then 
receive one guinea per annum for keeping my mother's 
books ; one guinea per annum pocket-money ; and by 
Other means I gain, perhaps, two guineas more per an- 
num ; so that I have been able to buy pretty many ; 
and when you come home, you will find me in my study 
surrounded with books and papers. I am a perfect 
garreteer : great part of my library, however, consists 
of professional books. Have you read Burke on the 
Sublime? Knox's Winter Evening? — Can lend them 
to you, if you have not.' 

' Really, Neville, were you fully sensible how much 
iny time is occupied, principally about my profession, 
as a primary concern, and in the hours necessarily set 
aipartto relaxation, on polite literature, to which, as a 
hobby-horse, I am very desirous of paying some atten-- 
tion, you would not be angry at my delay in writing, 
or my short letters. It i^ always with joy that I devote 
a leisure hour to you, as it affords you gratification ; 
and rest assured, diat I always participate in your plea-^ 
sure, and poignantly feel every adverse incident whicK 
causes you pain. 

Permit me, however, again to observie, that one of 
my sheets is equal to two of yours; and I cannot bat 
consider this is a kind of fallacious deception, for yon 
always think that your letters Contain so much more 
than mine because they occupy more room. If yoii 
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^€ire to oQunt i%ew(iifd», the difi^repce wottld Hot^iro 
gmat You muat also take ia tccoaqt the uo9i^«J94 
oommuAicatioQS to perio4iQAl works, yr bidi I now reckon 
ft part of my lotter ; aad tber«foi:e yon nntst enicuM iny 
eoaduding on the first sheet, l^ assonog you ih^t I 
still remain 

YoQr pUni^ wd 4)fpth^, 

H. K. WHITR 
' P. S. A postscript is anatdnd appMwlage to a letter^ 
-*rl only have to say, that positively you jhall receirw 
a MX or e^ht^aheet letter, aad that written 4egibiy^ era 
long. 

TO MR. POOTH. 

PSAR Sm, Kottingliam, Angust l!^tli, 18D1. ' 

t MUST beg leave to apologize for not having; returned 
my sincere acknowledgments to yourself and Mrs* 
)3ooth, for your very acceptable presents, at an earlier 
iperlod. I now, however, acquit myself of the duty; 
^nd assure you, that from both of the works 1 have re- 
ceived much j^ratification and edification, but more par<* 
ticularly from the one on th&Trinity,* aproduction which 
displays much erudition, and a very laudable zeal for 
the true interests of religion. Ileligious polemics, in- 
deed, have seldom formed a part of my studies; though^ 
whenever I happened accidentally to turn my thoughts 
to the subject of the Protestant doctrine of the God- 
head, and compared it with Arian and Socinian, many 
doubts interfered; and I even began to think that the 
more nicely the subject was investigated, the more per- 
plexed it would appear, and was on the point of forihr 
ing a resolution to go to heaven in n^y own way, with- 

. . * JMiSfixaibeTriiiity. 
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out meddling or involving myself in the inextricabit 
labyrinth of controversiieil dispute, when I received and 
perused this excellent treatise, which finally cleared up 
the mists which my ignorance had conjured around me, 
and clearly pointed out the real truth. The intention 
of the author precluded the possibility of his employ- 
ing the ornaments and graces of composition in his 
work ; for, a» it was meant for all ranks^ it must be 
suited to all capacities ; but the arguments are drawn 
up and arranged in so forcible and perspicuous a man^ 
ner, and are written so plainly, yet pleasingly, that I 
was absolutely charmed with them. 

The ' Evangelical Clergyman' is a very smart piece; 
the author possesses a considerable portion of sarcas- 
tic spirit, and no little acrimony, perhaps not consistent 
with the Christian meekness which he wishes to incul« 
cate. I consider, however, that London would not 
have many graces, or attractions, if despoiled of all 
the amusements to which, in one part of his pamphlet, 
he objects. In theory, the destruction of these vicious 
recreations is very fine: but in practice, I am afraid 
he would find it quite different. ♦ ♦ ♦ The other 
parts of this piece are very just, and such as every per- 
son must subscribe to. Clergymen, in general, are not 
what tbey ought to be ; and I think Mr. ■ has 

pointed out their duties very accurately. But I am 
afraid I shall be deemed impertinent and tiresome, in 
troubling you with ill-timed and obtrusive opinions, 
and beg leave, therefore, to conclude, with respects to 
yourself and Mrs. Booth,, by assuring you that I am, 
according to custom from time immemorial, and in due 
form, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Servant, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
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to MR. CHARLES WORTH. 

DEAR SIR, Nottmgliam, , 1802. 

I AM.8UTe you will excuse ise fori not having immedU 
ately answeied your letter, when I relate the cause.— 
I was preparing, at jdiat moment when I received yoursi 
a volume , of poems for the pneas, which I ^hall shortly 
«ee publiisbed. I finished aqd sent them off for Lon* 
don last night ; and I now hasten to acknowledge your 
letter. ,. 

I am tecy happy that any poem of mine should meet 
with your apprdbi^tion. I prefer the cool and dispas- 
sionate praise of the discriminate /eio» to the boisterous 
ajpplatise of the croxod. 

Our professions neither of them leave much leisure 
for the study of polite literature: I myself have, how*- 
ever» coined time, if you wUl allow the metaphor ; and 
while I have made such a proficiency in the law, as has 
ensured me the regard of my governors^ I have paid my 
secret devoirs to the ladies of Helicon. I^y draughts 
at the * fountain Arethuse,' it is true, have been princi- 
pally made at the hour of midnight, when even the 
guardian nymphs.of the well maybe supposed to have 
slept; they are consequently stolen and forced. I' do 
not see any thing in the confinement of our situations, 
in the mean time, which should separate congenial 
minds. A literary acquaintance is to me always valua- 
ble ; and a friend, whether lettered or unlettered, is 
highly worth cultivation. I hope we shall both of us 
have enough leisure to keep up an intimacy which be- 
gan very agreeably for me, and has been suffered to 
decay, with regret. 

I am not able to do justice to your unfortunate friend 
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Gill; I knew him only superficially, and yet I saw 
enough of his unassuming modesty, and simplicity of 
manners, to feel a conviction that he had a valuable 
heart. ^ The verses on the other side are perhaps be- 
neath medioority: they are, sincerely, the work of 
thirty.minutes this morning, and I send tbem to you 
wkh all their imp^ections on their head. 

Perhaps they will have sufficient merit for the Not- 
tingham paper; at least their locality will shield them 
a little in that situation, imd give them an interest they 
do not otherwise possess. 4 

Do you think calling the Naiads of the fountains 
^ Nymphs of Peaon' is an allowable liberty ? The allu- 
sion b to their healthy aadbrainng qualities. 

The last line of the seventh stanza contains ^Miappst* 
ttniplewtasm, to say no worse of it, and yet it was not 
written as such. The idea was from th6 lihriek of 

Death (personified) and the scream of the dying man. 

« « - ' ♦ 4^ • 



ELEGY 

Occasioned by the Death of Mr, Gill, who was drowned in 
the river Trent, while bathing, 9th August, 1802. 

He sunk — ^th' impetuous river roll'd along. 
The sullen wave betrayM his dying breath ;T 

And rising sad the rustling sedge among. 

The gale of evening touch'd the chords of death** 

Nymph of the Trent ! why didst not thou appear 
To snatdi the victim from thy felon wave ! 

Alas ! too late thou cam'st to embalm his bier. 
And deck with water-flags Itis early grave. 
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Triumphant^ riding o'er its tumid prey^ 
Rolls the red stream in sanguinary pride ; 

While anxious crowds, in vain, expectant' stay. 
And ask the swoln corse from the murdering tide. 

The stealing tear-drop stagnates in the eye» 
The sudden sigh by friendship's bosom proved, 

I mark them rise — I mark the general sigh : 
Unhappy youth ! and wert thou so beloved ? 

On thee^ as lone I trace the Trent's green brink. 

When the dim twilight slumbers on the glade ; 
On thee my thoughts shall dwell, nor Fancy shrink 

To hold mysterious converse with thy shade. 
Of thee, as early I, with vagrant feet. 

Hail the gray-sandall'd morn in Col wick's vale, 
Of thee my sylvan reed shall warble sweet, 

And wild-wood echoes shall repeat the tale. 

And, oh ! ye. nymphs of Peeon ! who preside 
O'er running rill and salutary stream, 

Guard ye in future well the halcyon tide 

From the rude Death-shriek and the dying scream. 

TO MR. M. HARRIS. 

DEAR SIR, Nottingham, 28tli March, 1803. 

I WAS greatly surprised at your letter of the twenty- 
seventh, for I had in reality given you up for lost. I 
should long since have written to you, in answer to your 
note about the Lexicon, but was perfectly ignorant of 
the place of your abode. For any thing I knew to the 
contrary, you might have been quaffing the juice of the 
cocoa-nut under the broad bananas of the Indies, breath- 
ing the invigorating air: of liberty in the broad savan- 
nas of America, or sweltering beneath the line. I had 
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howevefy evea tben^ soudb «jmrt of a pte s ent ia iept that 
you were not quite so far removed from oiir foggy at« 
mosphere, but not enough tp prevent me from being 
aatonished at finding you so near us as Leicester. — 
You tell me I must not ask you what you are doiag ; I 
am, nevertheless, very anxious to know ; not so much, 
I flatter myself, from any inquisitiveness of spirit, as 
from a desire to hear of your welfare. Why, my friend, 
did you leave us ? possessing, as you did, if not exactly 
the otium cum dignitate, something very like it ; having 
every comfort and enjoyment at your call, which the 
{>hilosophical mind can find pleasure in ; and, above all, 
blessed with that easy competence, that sweet indepen- 
dence, which renders the fatigues of employment sup- 
portable, and even agreeable. 

Quod satis est^ cut contixigit^ ziiiiU axnpiiuB opteU 

Certainly, to a man of your disposition, no situation 
could have more charms than yours at the Trent-Bridge. 
I regard those hours which I spent with you tfiere, while 
the moon-beam was trembling on the waters, and the 
harp of Eolus was giving us its divine swells and dying 

falls, as the most sweetly tranquil of my life. 

• • * • 

I have applied myself rather more to Latin than to 
Greek since you left us. I make use of Schrevelius' 
Lexicon, but shall be obliged to you to buy me the 
Parkhurst, at any decent price, if possible. Can you 
lell me any mode of joining the letters in writing in the 
Greek character; I find it difficult enough. The fol- 
lowing is my manner ; is it right? 

* « * ♦ 

I can hardly flatter myself that you will give yourself 
the trouble of corresponding with me, as all the advan- 
tage would boon my si^e^ without any thing to com- 
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pefisale for Jt on yours ; bat-^lmt m ikct I do not tnoW 
what to way farther,*^only;, that whenever you ^all 
tbiak me wortby of a letter, I Bhall be highly gratifiedi 
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BEAR NtEVILLfi, Kottins^bam, lOdi Feb. 1803. 

• ♦ • # 

Noi^ with regard to t&e siAscriptioTi, I shall certainly 
Agree to this mode of publication, and I am very much 
obliged to you for what you say regarding it. But we 
must wait (except among your private friends) until we 
get Lady Derby's answer, and Proposals are printed. 
I think we shall readily raise 350, though Nottingham 
is the worst place imaginable for any thing of that kind. 
Even envy will interfere. I shall send proposals to 
Chesterfield, to my uncle : to Sheffield, to Miss Gales', 
(booksellers), whom I saw at Chesterfield, and who 
have lately sent me a pressing invitation to S , ac- 
companied whh a desire of Montgomery (the Poet Paul 
Poisitive) to see me ; to Newark — Allen and Wright, 
my friends there (the latter a bookseller) ; and I think 
if they were stitched up with all the Monthly Mirrors, 
it would promote the subscription. You are not tO take 
any money ; that would be absolute begging : the suhr 
scribers put down their names, and pay the bookseller of 

whom they get the copy. 

m m % m ' 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham, 10th March, 1803. 

I A^ cured of patronages-hunting; I will not expose 
myself to any more similar mortifications, but shall 
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thank you to send the manuscripts to Mr. Hill, with a 
note> stating that I had written to the duchess, and re- 
ceiving no answer, you had called, and been informed 
by a servant, that in all probability she never read the 
letter, as she desired to know what the book was left there 
for : that you had in consequence come away with the 
manuscripts, under a conviction that your brother 
would give her grace no farther trouble. State also, 
that you have received a letter from me, expressing a 
desire that the publication might be proceeded on with- 
out any farther solicitation or delay. 

A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most de- 
sirable thing to me in Nottingham, as it would attach 
more respectability to the subscription ; but I see ' all 

farther efforts will only be productive of procrastination. 

« « • « 

• I think you may as well begin to obtain subscribers 
amongst friends now, though the proposals may not be 
issued at present. 

I have got twenty-three, without making the affair 

public at all, among my immediate acquiiintance : and 

mind, I neither solicit nor draw the oonversation to the 

subject; bu a rumour has got abroad, and has been re« 

, ceived more avourably than I expected. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham, 2d May, 1803. 

I HAVE just gained a piece of intelligence which much 
vexes me. Robinson, the bookseller, knows that I 
have written to the Duchess of Devonshire, and he took 
the liberty (certainly an unwarrantable one) to mention 
it to * • *, whose * * . * was 
inscribed to her grace. Mr. * • said, that un- 
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less I had got a friend to deliyer the poemB^ personalfyy 
into the hands of her grace, it was a hundred to one 
that they ever reached her ; that the porter at the lodge 
bums scores of letters and packets a-day, and particu- 
larly all letters by the two^nny post are consigned to 
the fire. The rest; if they are not particularly excepted, 
as inscribed with a pass name on the back, are thrown into 
a closet, to be reclaimed at leisure. He said, the way 
he proceeded was this : — He left his card at her door, 
and the next day called, and was admitted. Her grace 
then gave him permission, with this proviso, that the 
dedication was as short as possible, and contained no 
compliments, as the duke had taken offence at some 
such compliments. 

Now, as my letter was delivered by you at the door, 
I have scarcely a doubt that it is classed with the penny- 
post letters and burnt. If my manuscripts are de- 
stroyed, I am ruined; but I hope it is otherwise. How- 
ever, I think you had better call immediately, and ask 
for a parcel of Mr. H. White, of Nottingham. They 
will of course say they have no such parcel ; and then, 
perhaps, you may have an opportunity of asking whe- 
ther a packet, left in the manner you left mine, had any 
probability of reaching the duchess. If you obtain 
no satisfaction, there remains no way of re-obtaining 
my volume but this (and I fear you will never agree to 
put it in executiwi), to leave a card, with your name 
inscribed, (Mr. J. N. White,) and call the next day. If 
you are admitted, you will state to her grace the pur- 
port of your erVand, ask for a volume of poems in ma- 
nuscript, sent by your brother a fortnight ago, with a 
letter (say from Nottingham, as a reason why I do not 
wait on her), requesting permission of dedication to her ; 
and that as you found her grace had not received them, 

u 
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ymi faod taken the liberty, tStst m^y inquiries at hei 
d0er, to fe(}<iest: to see her iti person. 

I hope your diffid^ee will not be put to this test ^ I 
hope yott wtU get the poems widiout tronble ; as for 
begging pttbrQuage^ I am tired to the soul of it, and 

sMl give it upc 

# « « » 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAK NEVILLE, Nottingliam, , 1803. . 

I WRITE you, with intelligence of a very important nar 
ture. You some time ago had an intimation of my wish 
to enter the church, in case my deafness was not r^ 
moved. — About a week ago I became acquainted ^ith 

the Rev. , late of St. John's College, Carabridgf, 

and in consequence pf what he said, I have finally 
determined to enter myself of Trinity College, Caaai^ 
l)ridge, with the approbation of all my friends. 

Mr. says that it is a shame to keep me away 

from the university, and that circumstances are of np 
importance. He says, that if I am entered of Trinity, 
where they are all select men, 1 must necessarify, with my 
abilities, arrive at preferment. He says he will be an- 
swerable that the first year I shall obtain a* scholarship, 
or an exhibition adequate to my support. That byt^ 
time 1 have been of five years* standing, I shall of course 
become a Fellow (200/. a-year) ; that wiUi the Fellow- 
ship I may hold a Professorship (500/^ per annum), and 
a living or curacy, until better preferments occur. He 
says, that there is no uncertainty in the church to a 
truly pious man> and a man of abilities and eloquence. 
That those who are unprovided for, are geneirally zn^ 
who, having jpio interest, are idle drones, or dimolal^ 
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IbbaacbeeetAQ^ tb^sefore oiigfat not toexpcKst a^hriaee*' 
Xttent. That a poet> in particalar, has the meaos of pa- 
tronage in his pen : and that, in one word, no yoan^ 
man can enter the church (except he he of family) with 
))etter prospects than myself. On the other hand, Mr. 
Enfield has himself often observed, that my deafness 
will be an insuperable o1»stacle to me as an attorney, 
and has said how unfortunate. a thing it was for roe not 
jto have known of the'growing defect, in ray organs of 
hearing, before I articled myself. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I conceive I should be culpable did I l^t 

go -SO good an opportunity as now occurs. Mr. 

yvili write to all his umver^ity friends, and he says there 
is so much liberality .there, that they will never let a 
young man of talents be turned from his studies by want 
of cash. 

Yesterday I spoke to Mr. Enfield, and he, with uii* 
exampled generosity, said that he saw clearly what an 
advantageous thing it would be for me; that I must be 
sensible what a great loss he and Mr. Coldhamwouldsaf- 

fer ; but that he was certain neither he, norMr« G ^ 

could oppose themselves to any thingt which was so 
much to my advantage. When Mr. C ■ ^ returns 
from London, the matter will be settled with my mother. 
All my mother's friends seem to thinkthis an excel* 
lent thing for me, and will do all in their power to for- 
ward me. 

Now we come to a very important part of the busi- 
ness — the means, I shall go with my friend Robert, in 
the capacity of Sizar , to whom the expense is not more 
Uian 60/. per annum. Towards this sum my mother 
will contribute 20/. being what she allows me now for 
clothes (by this means she will save my board); and, 
for th^ residue, I must trust to getting a Scholarship, or 

V 2 
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Chapel Clerk's post. But in order to make this residue 
certain, I shall, at the expiration of twelve months, pxxb- 

lish a second volume of poems by subscription. 

* » « * 

My friend, Mr. says, that so far as his means 

will go, I shall neyec ask assistance in vain. He has 
but a small income, though of gpreat family. He has 
just lost two rectories by scruples of conscience, and 
now preaches at ■ for 80/. a-year. The follow- 

ing letter he put into my hand as I was leaving him, 
after having breakfasted with him yesterday. He put 
it into my hand, and requested me not to read it till I 
got home. It is a breach of trust letting you see it, but 
I wish you to know his character. 

* My dear Sir, 
^ I sincerely wish I had it in my power to render yoa 
any essential service, to facilitate your passing through 
college : believe me, I have the willf but not the means. 
Should the enclosed be of any service, either to purchase 
books, or for other pocket expenses, I request your ac- 
ceptance of it ; but must entreat you not to notice it, 
either to myself , of any living creature. I pray God that 
you may employ those talents that he has given you to 
his glory, and to the benefit of his people. I have great 
fears for you; the temptations of college are great. 

Believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
* « «* 

The enclosure was 2/. 2^ . I could not refuse what 
was so delicately offered, though I was sorry to take it: 
he is truly an amiable character. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR N£VILLE»; Kottiogliam, ,1905. 

Yon may conceive with what emotions I read your bro- 
therly letter ; I feel a very grjeat degree of aversion to 
burdening my family any more than I have done, and 
now do; but an offer so deUcate and affectionate I can- 
not refuse, and if I should need pecuniary assistance, 
which I am in hopes I shall not, at least after the Jirst 
year^ I shall without a moment's hesitation apply to my 
brother Neville. 

My college schemes yet remain in a considerable de* 
g^ee of uncertainty; I am very uneasy thereabouts. I 
have not heard from Cambridge yet, and it is very 
doubtful whether there be a vacant Sizarship in Trinity: 
so that I can write you no farther information on this 
head. 

• • • * 

I suppose yott have seen my review in this mouth's 
Mirror, and diat I need not comment upon it ; such a 
review I neither expected, nor in fact deserve. 

I shall not send up the Mirror, this month, on this 
account, as it is policy to keep it; and you have, no 
doubt, received one from Mr. Hill. 

The errors in the Greek quotation I perceived the 
moment I got down the first cities, and altered them, 
in most, with the pen ; they are very unlucky ; I have 
flent up the copies for the reviaws myself, in order tiiat 
I might make ^the correction in them; 

I have got now to write letters to all the reviewers, 

xj 3 
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and hope you will excuse my abrupt conclusion of this 
letter on that score. I am, dear Neville, 

Affectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

I shall write to Mr. Hill now the first thing; I owe 
much to him. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

. MY DEAR BEN, Nottingliam, 

♦ * ♦ -• . 



And now, my dear Ben, I must confess your letter 
gave me much pain ; there is a tone of despondence in 
it which I must condemn, inasmuch as it is occasioned 
by circumstances which do not involve your own ex- 
ertions, but which are utterly independent of yourself: 
if you do your duty, why lament that it is not productive? 
In whatever situation we may be placed, there is a 
duty we owe to God and religion: it is resignation ; — 
nay, I may say, contentment. All things are in the 
hands of God ; and shall we mortals (if we do not ab- 
solutely repine at his dispensations) be fretful under 
them ? I do beseech you, my dear Ben, summon upthe 
Christian within you, and, steeled with holy fortitude, 
go on your way rejoicing! There is a species of morbid 
sensibility to which I myself have often been a victimi 
which preys upon my heart, and without giving birth 
to one actively useful or benevolent feeling, does but 
brood on selfish sorrows, and magnify its own misfor« 
tunes. : The evils of such a sensibility, I pray to God 
you may never feel: but I would have you beware, for 
it grows on persons of a certain disposition before they 
are aware of it. 
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I am sorry my ]etter gave you pain^^and I trust my 
BUspicioDs were without foundation. Time^my dear 
Ben, is the discoverer of hearts, and I feel a sweet con- 
fidence that lie will knit oiirs yet more closely together. 

I believe my lot in life is nearly fixed : a month will 
tell me whether I am to be administer of Christ, in the 
established church, or out. One of the ti^o> I am now 
finally resolved, if it please God, to be. I know my 
own unworthiness : I feel deeply that I am far from 
being that pure and undefiled temple of the Holy Ghost 
that a minister of the word of life ought to be, yet still 
I have an unaccountable hope that the Lord will sanctify 
my efforts, that he will purify me, and that I shall be- 
come his devoted servant. 

I am at present under afflictions and contentions of 
spirit^ heavier than I have yet ever experienced. I 
think, at times, I am mad, and destitute of religion. 
My pride is not. yet subdued: the unfavourable re- 
view (in the " Monthly") of my unhappy work, has cut 
deeper than you could have thought ; not in a literary 
.point of view, but as it affects my respectability. It 
represents me actually as a beggar, going about gather- 
ing money to put myself at college, when my book is 
worthless; and this with every appearance of candour. 
They have been sadly misinformed respecting me: this 
review gpea before me wherever I turn my steps ; . it 
haunts mejncessantly, and I am persuaded it is an in- 
strument in the hands of Satan .to drive me to distrac- 
tion. I must .leave Nottingham. If the answer of the 
Elland Society be unfavourable, I propose writing to 
the Marquis of Wellesley« to offer myself as a student 
at the academy he has instituted at Fort "William, in 
Bengal, and at the proper age to take orders there. The 
missionaries at that place have done wonders already, 
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and I should, I l^ape, be a Suable labourer ia the vine- 
yard. If the marquis take no notice of my applicatiotty 
or do not accede to my proposal, I shall place myself 
in some other way of making a meet preparation fat 
the holy office, either in the Calvinistic Academy, or in 
one of the Scotch universities, where I shall be able tb 
live at scarcely any expense. 

« ♦ m ♦ . 



TO MR. R. A- 



MY DEAR ROBEKT, Nott^gham. latibi Apiil, 1804. 

I RAVB jUst received your letter^ Most fervently d^ 
I return thanks to God for this providential openings 
it has breathed new animation into me, and my breast 
expands with the prospect of becoming the minister of 
Christ where I most desired it; but where I almost 
feared all probability of success was nearly at an end» 
Indeed, I had begun to turn my thoughts to the dissent- 
ers, as people of whom I was destined, not by choioe, 
but necessity, to become the pastor. Still, although I 
knew I should be happy any where, so that I were a 
profitable labourer in the vineyard, I did, by no meanSj 
feel that calm, that indescribable satisfaction which I 
do, when I look towards that church, which I think, in 
the main, formed on the apostolic model, and from 
which I am decidedly of opinion there are no positive 
grounds for dissent. I teturn thanks to God for keep- 
ing me so long in suspense, for I know it has been be* 
n^ficial to my soul, and I feel a considerable trust that 
the way is now about to be made clear, and that my 
doubts and (ears on this head will, in due timei be re-* 
moved. 

Could I be admitted to St. John's, I conclude, from 
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wbat I hare heard, that my provision would be ade^ 
quate, not otherwise. From my mother I could de« 
pend on 1 51, or 20L a-year, if she live, towards college 
expenses, and I could spend the long vacation at home. 
The 201, per annum from my brother would suffice fM* 
clothes, &c. ; so that if I could procure 20/. a-year 
more, as you seem to think I may, by the kindness of 
Mr. M artyn, I conceive I might, with economy, be sup- 
ported at college : of this, however, you are the best 
judge. 

You may conceive how much I feel obliged by Mr. 
Martyn on this head, as well as to you, for your un- 
wearying exertions. Truly, friends have risen up to 
me in quarters where I could not have expected them, 
and they have been raised, as it were, by the finger of 
God. I have reason, above all men, to be grateful to 
the Father of all mercies for his loving-kindness to- 
wards me ; surely no one can have had more experi- 
ence of the fatherly concern with which God watches 
over, protects, and succours his chosen seed, than I 
have had; and surely none could have less expected 
8uch a manifestation of his grace, and none could have 

less merited its continuance. 

* ' « * • 

. In pursuance of your injunction, I shall lay asid« 
Grotius, and take up Cicero and Livy, or Tacitus, 
In Greek I must rest contented for the ensumg four- 
teen days with the Testament : I shall then have con- 
quered the Gospels, and, if things go on smoothly, the 
Acts. I shall tiien read Homer, and perhaps Plato's 
Phffidon, which I lately picked up at a stall. My clas- 
sical knowledge is very superficial ; it has very little 
depth or solidity ; but I have really so small a portion 
of leisure, that I wonder at the progress I do make. 
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I bdieve I mmt cokt the old divmes, ift mwg M 6»^ 
o'clock; for my evenings are so much taken up Wt* 
visiting the sick, and with young men ^bo cojne for 
religious conversation, that there is but Uule time f«r 
«tody. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, Nottingham, ^4th April, 1804. 

TftutY I am grieved, that wbenevet I undertake tci be 
the messenger of glad tidmgs, 1 should frustrate mj 
own design,, and communicate to my good intelligeoo* 
a tint of sadness, as it were by contagion. Most joy* 
fully did I sit down to write my last, as I ktiew I bad 
wherewith to administer comfort to you ; and yet,.after 
all, I find, that, by gloomy anticipations, I . have ,co!if- 
verted my balsam into bitterness, and have by no means 
imparted that unmixed pleasure which I wished to .do» 

Forebodings and dismal calculations are, I am con- 
tinced, very uselesJs, and I think very pernicious jspe*. 
culations— * Sufficient for the day is the^vil thereof/— 
And yet how apt are we, when imniinent trials moleift 
us, to increase the burden by melancholy ruminations 
oh future evils 1 — evils which exist oaily in our own 
imaginations, and which, should they be uealiaed, wiH 
certainly arrive in time td oppress us sufficiently with- 
out our adding to their existence by previous appre^ 
hensions, and thus voluntarily incurring the penalty of 
misfortunes yet in perspective, and trials yet unborn. 
Let us guard then, I beseech you, against these un- 
grateful divinations into the womb of futurity — ^we know 
our affairs are in the hands of one who has wisdom to dk> 
for us beyond ournarrow prudence^ and we oanaol^ 1^ 
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lakmg llidugfaty. avoid any afflictire dispeasfttioii which 
God's providence may have in store for us. Let us 
ds^efore enjoy with thankfulness the present sunshine, 
witiumt adverting to the common storm. Few and 
^noKtoty are the intervals of calm and settled days 
with whkh we are cheered in the tempestuous voyage 
of life ; we ought tiierefore to enjoy them, while they 
last, with unmii^d delight, and not turn the blessing 
kite a curse, by lamenting that it cannot endure with« 
^ot interruption. We, my beloved friend, are united 
in our affections by no common bands — bands which, { 
trust, are too strong to be easily dissevered — yet we 
know not what God may intend with respect to us, nor 
have we any business to inquire — we should rely on 
the mercy of our Father, who is in heaven — ^and if we 
ar6 to anticipate, we should hope the best. I stand 
Belf^^eused therefore for my prurient, and I may 8ay» 
¥i'Hligi&m fears. A prudent foresight, as it may guard 
^s'frdifQ many impending dangers, is laudable; but a 
ffiotbtd propensity to «eize and brood over future ill^, 
is agonifetng, while it is utterly useless, and therefore 
ic^ght to be repressed. 

i have received intelligence,^ since writing the above, 

wMbh ©early settles my future destination. A 

fofbrtnis me that Mr. Martyn, a Fellow of St John's, 
has about 20/. a-year to dispose of towards keeping a 
H^gfous man at oollege — and he seems convinced that 
If iny mother allowa me 20/. a-year more, I may live at 
Si,John*s, provided I could gain admittance, which, at 
^hat college, is difficult, unless you have previously 
irtood in the list for a year. Mr. Martyn thinks, if I 
l^fopose toy self immediately, I shall get upon the founda- 
tion, and by this day's post I have transmitted tes*: 
'titttenials of my classical acquirements. In a few days> 
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therefore, I hope to hear that I am on the boards of 
St. John's. 

Mr. Dashwood has informed me, that he also has 
received a letter from a gentleman, a magistrate near 
Cambridge, offering me all the assistance in his pow^r 
towards getting through th& college, so as there be no 
obligation. My way therefore is now pretty clear. 

I have just risen from my knees, returning thanks to 
our heavenly Father for this providentiar opening — my 
heart is quite full. Help me to be grateful to him, and 
pray that I may be a faithful minister of his word^ 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVIUE. 

MY DEAR NEVILLE, Nottingham. 

I SIT down with unfeigned pleasure to write, in com- 
pliance with your request, that I would explain to you 
the real doctrines of the Church of England, or, what is 
the same thing, of the Bible. The subject is most im- 
portant, inasmuch as it affects that part of man which 
is incorruptible, and which mu3t exist for ever — ^his 
soul. When God made the brute creation, he merely 
embodied the dust of the earth, and gave it the power 
of locomotion, or of moving about, and of existing in a 
certain sphere. In order to afford mute animals a rule 
of action, by which they might be kept alive, he im- 
planted in them certain instincts, from which they can 
never depart. Such is that of self-preservation, and 
the selection of proper food. But he not only endued 
man with these powers, but he gave him mind, or spirit 
— a faculty which enables him to ruminate on the ob- 
jects which he does not see — ^to compare impressions — 
to invent — and to feel pleasure and gain, when their 
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causes are either gone or past, or lie in the fature* 
This is what constitutes the human soul. It is an im- 
niaterial essence — no one knows what it consists of, or 
where it resides ; the brain and the heart are the organs 
which it most seems to affect; but it would be absurd 
to infer therefrom, that the material organs of the heart 
and brain constitute the soul, seeing that the impres- 
sions of the mind sometimes affect one organ ^nd 
sometimes the other. Thus, when any of the passions 
— love, hope, fear, pleasure,, or pain, are excited, we 
feel them at our heart. When we discuss a topic of 
cool reasoning, the process is carried on in the brain : 
yet both parts are in a greater or less decree acted 
upon on all occasions ; and we may therefore conclude, 
that the soul resides in neither inidividually, but is an 
immaterial spirit, which occasionally impresses the one, 
and occasionally the other. That the soul is imma- 
terial, has been proved to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. When we. strike, we lift up our arm— when we 
walk, we protrude our legs alternately— but when we 
think, we move no organ : the reason depends on no 
action of matter, but seems as it were to hover over us, 
to regulate the machine of our bodies, and to meditate 
and speculate on things abstract as well as simple, ex- 
traneous as well as connected with our individual wel- 
fare, without having any bond which can unite it with 
our gross corporeal bodies. The flesh is like the tem- 
porary tabernacU which the soul inhabits, governs, and 
regulates ; but as it does not consist in any organiza- 
tion of matter, our bodies may die, and return to the 
dust from whence they were taken, while our souls — 
incprporeal essences — are incapable of death and an- 
nihilation. The spirit is that portion of God's own 
immortal nature, which he breathed into our clay at 
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pur biHh, and wlsch tfaetelbre cannot be ideBtroyed^ bn4 
will continue to exist when its earthly habitation i^ 
ningled with iti» pateitt duat. We mujst admit, tbere-t 
fasBf w^at all ages and nations, savage as well as civil* 
i^edy have acknowledged, ^faat we have souls, and that; 
as they are incorporeal, they do not die with our bodies; 
but are necessarily immortal.^ The question then natu^ 
ndly arises, what becomes of Aem after death ? Heie 
inan of hid own wisdibm mest stop; — biit Qod has 
thought fit, in his mercy, to reveal to us in a - great 
measure the secret of our natures, and in the Hol]^ 
Sk^pturea we fykd a plain and intelligible' account of 
the purposes of O0r existence, and the things we have 
to expect in tiie world to come. And here I shall just 
remark, that the authenticity and divine inspiration of 
Moses are estabKshed beyond a doubt, and that no 
learned man can possibly deny their authority. Over 
all nations, even among the savages of Am^erica, cut 
out as it were from the eastern world, there are tradit 
tions extant of the flood, of Noah, Mo^es, and other 
patriarchs, by names which come so near the proper 
ones, as to remove all doubt of their identity* Yob 
know mankind is continually increasing in number; 
and consequently! if you make a calculation back* 
wards^ the numbers must continue lessening and les^ 
•ening, until you come to a point where there was only 
one man. Well^ according to the most probable calr 
culation, this point will be found to be about 5,800 
years back, viz. the time of the creation, making allow- 
ance for the flood. Moreover, there are appearancea 
upon the surface of the globe, which denote the manner 
in whi(^ it was founded, and the process thus developed 
will be foQnd to agree very exactly with ike Jigwratvoe 
account of Moses.---^Ofdiis I shpJl treat in a-^ulMieqii^it 
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l^mt.yf^AimitiDt^ them» that ihe booki of tiie Penlft* 
^ueh were writlen by divine intfpimtiODy we aee itid 
before us the whole history of our race^ and, fuolodiug^ 
the Prophets » and the New Testament, the whole sehein« 
of our future existenoe ; we Isara, in the ftrstpltttie^ 
that God created: man in a. state of perfect hap^meis, 
Ibat he was placed in the .midst of erery thing Ibaft 
•Ottld delight the ^ye^ or ftsoioate the mind, atfd lliat 
be had only one conimand imposed upon-him, which b^ 
was to keep under the penalty, of death. This comouffitd 
God has been pleased to cover to our eyes with iitfpone- 
trable obicurity. Moses, in the figurative laiigtfage«of 
the East, calls it eating i^e. fruit of the Tree of KttO#^ 
ledge of Good and EviL But this we can understandi 
that man rebelled against the. command of his Makers 
and plunged himself by that crime from a state of bliaA 
V> a state of sorrow, and in the. end, of death.-^^By 
death here in meant, the exclusion of the soul from fu^ 
ture happiness. It followed, that if Adam fell from 
bliss, his posterity must Call, for the fruit musi be like 
the parent stock ; and a man made, as it were dead) 
muat likewise bring forth children under the same 
curse.^^Evil cannot beget good. 
. But the benign Father of the universe had pity upon 
Aiiam^and his posterity, and, knowing the frailty of 
our nature, he did not vrish to assume the whole terrors 
ef his just vengeance. Siill God is a being who is in« 
%v&tdyjutty as well as infinitely merctftd, and therefore 
his de<:reei are not to be dispensed with, atid hisoffended 
jiustiee must have expiation. The case of mankind was 
depk>rabk; myriads yet unborn were implicated by 
the eruae of their progenitor in general ruin. But the 
mercy of God prevailed, and Jesus Christ, the Mossias, 
of wbomrfdl ages talked before he came down amongst 

x2 
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men, offered himself up as an atonement for man i 
crinies. — ^The Son of God himself, infinite in mercy, 
offered to take up the human form, to undergo the se- 
verest pains of human life, and the severest pangs of 
death; he offered to lie under the power of the grave 
for a certain period, and, in a word, to sustain all the 
punishment of our primitive disobedience in the stead 
of man. The atonement was infinite ; because God's 
justice was infinite : and nothing but such an atonement 
could have saved the fallen race. 

The death of Christ then takes away the stain of origi- 
nal sin, and gives man at least the power of attaining 
eternal bliss. Still our salvation is conditional, and we 
have certain requisiddns to comply with ere we can be 
secure of heaven. — The next question then is, What are 
the conditions on which we are to be saved t The word 
of God here comes in again in elucidation of our duty:' 
the chief point insisted upon is, that we should keep 
God's law contained in the Ten Commandments; 
but as the omission or breach of one article of the two 
tables is a crime just of as great magnitude as the origi- 
nal sin, and entails the penalty on us as much as if we 
had infringed the whole, God, seeing our frailty, pro- 
vided a means of effecting our salvation, in which no- 
thing should be required of us but reliance on his truth. 
-—God sent the Saviour to bear the weight of our sins; 
he, therefore, requires us to believe implicitly, that 
through his blood we shall be accepted. This is the 
succedaneum which he imposed in lieu of the observ- 
ance of the moral law. Faith ! believe, and te 
'shall be saved. — He requires from us to throw our- 
selves upon the Redeemer, to look for acceptance 
through him alone, to regard ourselves as depraved, 
debased; fallen creatures, who can do nothing worthy 
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in his sigfaty and who only hope for mercy through the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Faith is the founda- 
tion-stone; Faith is the superstructure; Faith is all 
in all. — * By Faith are ye saved; by Faith are ye justi- 
fied.' 

How easy, my dear Neville^ are the conditions Qod 
imposes upon us! He only commands ui^ to feel theti^ 
of common gratitude, to trust in the mediation of his 
Sou^ and all shall be forgiven us. And shall our pride» 
our deluded imaginations, our falsa philosophy, inter- 
iere to blind our eyes to the beauties of so benevolent, 
fio benign a syatem ?•*— Or shall earthly pleasures engross 
till our thoughts,tior leave space for a care for our sotAs t 
« — God forbid 1 As for faith, if our heartB are hardened, 
und we cannot feel that implicit, that fervent belief, 
which the Scripture required, let ut pray to God, that 
he will seild fai^ Holy Spirit down, upon us, that he will 
enlighten our understanding with the knowledge of that 
truth which is too vast, too sublime for human under^ 
standings, unassisted by Divine Grace, to comprehend. 

I have here drawn a hasty outline of the gospel-plaik 
of salvation. In a future letter I shall endeavour to fiAl 
it up. At present I shall only say, think on these things! 
^— They are of moment inconceivable. — Read your 
Bibk, in order to confirm yourself in these sublime 
truths, and pray to God to sanctify to you the instfuo- 
liobs it contains. At present I would turn your atten-- 
lion, exclusively, to the New Testament Read also the 
book which accompanies this letter ;^t is by the great 
Locke, and will serve to shew you what so illustrious & 
f>fail68opher thought of Revelation. 
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TO MR. R. A- 



DEAR ROBERT, Nottingham, May 7ih, 1804. 

♦ * * * 

You don't know how I long to hear how your decla- 
mation was received, and * all about it/ as we say in 
these parts. I hope to see it, when I see its author and 
pronouncer. Themistocles, no doubt, received due 
praise from you for his valour and subtlety ; but I trust 
you poured down a torrent of eloquent indignation 
upon.the ruling principle of his actions and the motive of 
his conduct, while you exalted the mild and unassum- 
ing virtues of his more amiable rival. The object of 
Themistocles was the aggrandizement of himself, that 
of Aris tides the welfare and prosperity of the state. The 
pvke endeavoured to swell the glory of his country ; the 
other to promote its security, external and internal, 
foreign and domestic. While you estimated the ser- 
vices which Themistocles rendered to the state, in op- 
position to those of Aristides, you of course remembered 
that the former had the largest scope for action, and 
that he influenced h'^s counti*ymen to fall into all his 
plans, while they banished his competitor, not by his su- 
rerior wisdom or goodness, but by those intrigues and 
factious artifices which Aristides would have disdained. 
Themistocles certainly did use had means, to a desir- 
able end : and if we may assume it as an axiom^ that 
Providence will forward the designs of a good sooner 
than those of a. bad man ; whatever inequality of abili- 
ties there may be between the two characters, it will 
follow that, had Athens remained under the guidance 
of Aristides, it would have been better for her. The 
difference between Themistocles and Aristides seems to 
me to be this : That the former was a wise and a for^ 
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tunate man; and that the latter; though he had equal 
wisdom, had not equal good fortune. We may admire 
the heroic qualities and crafty policy of the one, but to 
the temperate and disinterested patriotism, the good 
and virtuous disposition of the other, we can alone give 
the meed of heartfelt praise. 

I only mean by this, that we must not infer Themis- 
tocles to have been the better or the greater man, because 
he rendered more essential services to the state than 
Aristides, nor even that his system was the most judi- 
cious, — but only, that, by decision of character, and by 
good fortune, his measures succeeded best. 

* 4|b • • 

The rules of composition are, in my opinion, very few. 
If we have a mature acquaintance with our subject, there 
is little fear of our expressing it as we ought, provided 
we have had some little experience in writing. The first 
thing to be aimed at is perspicuity. That is the great 
point, which, once attained, will make all other obsta- 
cles smooth to us. In order to write perspicuously, we 
should have a perfect knowledge of the topic on which 
we are about to treat, in all its bearings and dependen- 
cies. We should think well before-hand what will be 
the clearest method of conveying the drift of our design* 
This is similar to what the painters call the massing, or 
getting the effect of the more prominent lights and 
shades by broad dashes, of the pencil. When our the- 
sis is well arranged in our mind, and we have predis- 
posed our arguments, reasonings, and illustrations, so 
as they shall all conduce to the object in view, in regu- 
lar sequence and gradation, we may sit down and ex- 
press our ideas in as clear a manner as we can, always 
using such words as are most suited to our purpose; 
and when two modes of expression, equally luminous, 
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present themselyes, s^koting that which is the most hu^- 
moDious and elegant. 

It sometimefl happens that writers, in aiming at per- 
spicuity, overreach themselves, hy employing too many 
wordS) and perplex the mind by a multiplicity of illustra- 
tions. This is avery fatal error. Circumlocution seldodi 
conduces to plainness ; and you may take it as a 
maxim, that when once an idea is clearly expressed^ 
avery additional stroke will only confuse the mindy and 
diminish the effect. 

When you have once learned to eitpress yourself 
with clearness and propriety, you will soon arrive at ele- 
gance. Every thing else, in fact, will follow, as, of 
course. But I warn you not to invert the order of 
things, and be paying your addresses to the Graces, 
when you ought to be studying perspicuity. Young 
writers, in general, are too solicitous to round off their 
periods, and regulate the cadences of their style. Hence 
the feeble pleonasms and idle repetitions which deform 
their pages. If you would have your compositions vi- 
gorous, and masculine in their tone, let every wobd 
7£Ll; and when you detect yourself polishing off a sen- 
tence with expletives, regard yourself in exactly the 
eame predicament with a poet who should eke out th^ 
measure of his verses with * titum, titom, tee, Sir.' 

So much for style 



TO MR. R. A- 



2IY DEAR FRIEND, Nottingham, 9th May, 1604. 

* • • # 

I H A VB not spoken as yet to Messrs. Coldham and Eii- 
6eld. Your injunction to suspend so doing, has lefl 
me in a state of mind, which, I think, I am blamable 
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I 

for indttl^ng, but which is indescribably painful. I 

had no sleep last night, partly from anxiety, and partly 

from the effects of a low fever, which has preyed on 

my nerves for the last six or seven days. I am afraid, 

Robert^ my religion is very superficial. I ought not to 

feel this distrust of God's providence. Should I now 

be prevented from going to college, I shall regard it as 

a just punishment for my want of faith. 

I conclude Mr. Martyn has failed in procuring the 

aid he expected. Is it so ? 

« « • • 

On these contingencies, Robert, you must know from 
my peculiar situation, I shall never be able to get to 
college. My mother, at all times averse, has lately 
been pressed by one of the deacons of Castlegate Meet- 
ing, to prevail on me to go to Dr. Williams. This idea 
how fills her head, and she would feel no small degree 
of pleasure in the failure 6f my resources for college. 
Besides this, her natural anxiety for my welfare will 
sever ailow her to permit me to go to the university 
depending almost entirely on herself, knowing not only 
tiie inadequacy^ but the great uncertainty, of her aid. 
Coldham and Enfield must likewise be satisfied that 
my way is clear : I tremble, I almost despair. A va- 
riety of contending emotions, which I cannot particu- 
larize, agitate my mind. I tremble lest I should have 
mistaken niy call; these are solemn warnings: — but 
BO — I cannot entertain the thought. To the ministry 
I am devoted, I believe, by God ; in what way must be 
Ibft to his providence. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

D£AB NEVltLE, Kottmgham, June, 1804. ^ 

In answer to your question , "whether the Sizars liave 
any duties to perform, I answer, No. Somebody, per- 
haps, has been hinting that there are servile offices td 
be performed by Sizars. It is a common opinion, but 
perfectly erroneous. The Oxford sertifors^ 1 believe; 
have many unpleasant duties; but the Sizars at Cam- 
bridge only differ from the rest in name. 

4 i * ik 

TO MR. B. HADDOCK. ' 

MY DEAR BEN, Notdngham, June 15th, 1804. , 

I DO not sit down to write you a long letter, for I havef 
been too much exhausted with mathematics to have 
much vigour of mind left ; my lines will therefore h^ 
wider than they are wont to be, and I shall^ for once, |)tf 
obliged to diffuse a little matter over a broad surfiice^ 
For a consolatory letter I trust you have little need, ha 
by this time you have no doubt learned to meet witk 
calmness, those temporary privations and inconveni«» 
ences which, in this life, we must expect^ and therefore 
should be prepared to encounter4 

■ ■ • ♦ • ♦.' ♦ 
This is true-^this is Christian philosophy; it is ff 
philosophy in which we must all, sooner or later, b^ 
instituted, end which, if ydu steadfastly pehist in seek-*' 
ing, I am sure God will assist you to your manif^st^ 
comfort and peace.^ 

There are sorrows, and there are misfortunes which 
bow do^n the spirit beyond the aid of alL human com- 
fort. Of these, I know, my dear Ben, you have had 
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more tbftn commoii experience; bat while th^ cop of 
life does overflow with draughts o( such extreme as^ 
peritj, we ought to fortify ourselves against ^«er evils; 
98.1mimpprt£mt to man, who has much heavier woes to 
expecif.aad to the Chrtstiaii, whose joys are laid b6* 
yoad th^ verge of mortal existence. There are affile* 
(ioDS, t}iere are privation&i where death and hopes ir&by 
cavKiiABx.T foJttsted leave no prospect of retrieval; 
when I would no more say to the mourner, ^ ^an» 
therefore weepest thou V than I woiild ask the winds 
why thejfr blew, or the tempest why it raged. Sorrows 
like thete are sacred ; but the iofedor troubles of partial 
•epacation, vexatious occupaidon, and opposing current 
9f huinaB a&irs are such as ought not, at least immo* 
d^nlely^ to aflEeot a Ohristian, but rather ought to be 
CMtenplated as the necessary accidents of life^ and dis« 
uegiirded while their pains are mone sensibly felt. 

J}o not think, I beseech you, my dear Ben, that I 
wiish (o represent your sorrows as light or trivial : I 
Imow they i^e not light t I know they cure not trivial: 
bat J wish to induce you to summon up the man within 
l^ou; and while those unhappy troubles, which yo« 
ctmnot alleviate, must continue to tonnent yoii> I wimU 
exhort you H rise superior to the crosses of life* anil 
»hew yourself a genuine disciple of Jesun GhHstiin Uie 
endurance of evil wi&out iqiining, or unayailable la- 
mentations. 

. Blest as you are with the good testimony rf an ap- 
proving conecience, and btppy in an intimate commu- 
nion with the all*pure and all*merciful God, these tri- 
fling concerns ought not to molest you ; uay, were the 
tide of adversity to turn strong against you, even were 
your friends to forsake you, and abject poverty to stare 
you in the face, you oug^t to be abundantly thankful tib 
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God for hk mercies to yon; you oug^t to consider yo»r« 
self still as rich, yea, to look around you, and say, I am 
far happier -than the sons of men. 

I'his is a systeni of philosophy which, for niyself, I 
shall not only preach, but practise. We are here for 
nobler purposes than to waste the fleeting moments of 
our lives, in lamentations and wailing^ over troubles, 
which, in their widest extent, do but affect the present 
state, )3ind which, perhaps, only regard our personal 
ease and prosperity. Make ine an outcast^—a beggar; 
place me a barefooted pilgrim on the top of the Alps 
or the Pyreniees, and I should have wherewithal to sus- 
tain the spirit within me, in the reflection that all this 
was but as for a momentyand'that a period would come 
when wrong, and injury, and trouble should be no morf • 
Are we to be so utterly enslaved by habit and. associ- 
ation, that we shall spend bur lives in anxiety and bitter 
care, only that we may find a covering for our bodies, 
or the means of assuaging hunger ? for what else is an* 
anxiety after the world ? Or are even the foUowen of 
Christy themselves to be infected with the inane, the 
childish desire of heaping together wealth? Were. a 
-man, in the way of making a large fortune, to take up 
•his hat and stick, and say, ' I am useless here> and un- 
happy ; I will go and abide with the Gentoo or the 
-Paraguay, where I shall be happy and useful/ he would 
be laughed at; but I say he would prove himself a more 
reasonable and virtuous man, than him who binds him- 
-self down to a business which he dislikes, because it 
•would be accounted strange, or foolish, to abandon so 
good a concern, and who heaps up wealth, for which he 
has little relish, because the world accounts it policy. 
' I will refrain from pursuing this tone of reasoning, 
I know the weakness of human nature, and I know th$Lt 
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we may argue with a deal of force, to shew the folly ot 
grief, when we ourselves are its passive victims. But 
whether strength of mind prevail with you, or whether 
you still indulge in melancholy bodings and repinings, 
I am still your friend, nay, your si/mpatkizing friend. 
Hard and callous, and * unfeeling' as I may seem, I 
have a heart for my ever dear Benjamin. 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

BEAR NEVILLE, Wilford, neai Nottingham. , 1804. 

I NOW write to you from a little cottage at Wilford, 
where I have taken a room for a fortnight, as well for 
the benefit of my health, as for the advantage of unin- 
terrupted study. I live in a homely house, in a homely 
style, but am well occupied, and perfectly at my ease. 
- And now, my dear brother, I must sincerely beg par- 
don for all those manifold neglects of which I cannot 
but accuse myself towards you. When I recollect in- 
numerable requests in your letters, which I have not 
noticed, and many inquiries I have not satisfied, I al- 
most feel afraid that you will imagine I no longer re- 
gard your letters with brotherly fondness, and that you 
will cease to exercise towards me your wonted confi- 
dence and friendship. Indeed, you may take my word, 
tbey have arisen from my peculiar circumstances, and 
not from any concern or disregard of your wishes. I 
am now bringing my affairs (laugh not at the word) 
into some regularity, after all the hurry and confusion 
in which they have been plunged, by the distraction 
of mind attending my publication, and the projected 
change of my destination in life. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLfi, Wilford, near Nottmgliam, , 1804. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

I HAVE run very much on the vrong side of the post 
here ; for having sent copies round to such persons aa 
had given me in their names, as subscribers, with com- 
pliments, they have placed them to the account of pre- 
sents! 

4|t * « • 

And now, my dear Neville, I must give you the most 
ingenious specimen of the invention of petty envy you 
perhaps ever heard of. When Xddison produced * Gato,* 
it was currently received, that he had bought it of a 
vicar for 40/. The Nottingham gentry, knowing me too 
poor to buy my poems, thought they could do no better 
than place it to the account of family affection, and/lo! 
Mrs. Smith is become the sole author, who has made 
use of her brother's name as a feint! I heard of this re- 
port^r«^ covertly : it was said that Mrs. Smith was the 
principal writer : next it was said that I was the author 
of one of the inferior smaller pieces only, (^ My Study;*) 
and lastly, on mentioning the circumstances to Mr, A — , 
he confessed that he had heard several times that my 
* sister was the sole quill-driver of the family, and that 
Master Henry, in particular, was rather shallow)' but 
that he had refrained from telling me, because he thought 
it would vex me. Now, as to the vexing me, it only has 
afforded me a hearty laugh. I sent my compliments 
to one great lady, whom I heard propagating this ri- 
diculous report, and congratulated her on her ingenuity, 
telling her, as a great secret, that neither my sister or 
myself had any claim to any of the poems, for the right 
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author wfts the Great Mogul's consin-german. The 
best part of the story is, that my good friend, Benjamin 
3laddock, found means to get me to "write verses ex- 
tempore, to prove whether I could tag rhymes or not, 
which, it seems, he doubted. 



VERSES RSFBABED TO IN THE FOaEOOIlTG LETTER. 

Thou base repiner at another's joy, 

Whose eye turns green at merit not thine own. 
Oh, far away from generous Britons fly. 
And find on meaner climes a fitter throne. 
Away, away, it shall not be. 

Thou shalt not dare defile our plains ; 
The truly generous heart disdains 
Thy meaner, lowlier fires, while he 
Joys at another's joy, and smiles at others' jollity. 

Triumphant monster ! though thy schemes succeed — 

Schemes laid in Acheron, the brood of night. 
Yet, but a little while, and nobly freed. 

Thy happy victim will emerge to light : 
When o'er his head in silence that reposes. 

Some kindred soul shall come to drop a tear; 
Then will his last cold pillow turn to roses. 

Which thou hadst planted with the thorn severe ; 
Then will thy baseness stand confess'd, and all 
Will curse the ungenerous fate, that bade a Poet fall. 

* « # * 



YsT^ ah \ thy arrows are too keen, too sure : 
Coiildst thou not pitch upon another prey ? 

Alas ! in robbing him, thou robb'st the poor. 
Who only boast what thou wouldst take away ; 

y2 
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8ee the lone Bard at midnight stud^r sitting, 

0*er his pale features streams his dying lamp ; 
While o'er fond Fancy's pale perspectiye flitting, 

Successiye forms their fleet ideas stamp* 
Yet say, is bliss upon his brow impress^ ; 

Does jocund Health in thought's still mansion live? 
Lo, the cold dews that on his temples rest. 

That short quick sigh — their sad responses give. 

And canst thou rob a Poet of his song; 

Snatch from the Bard his trivial meed of praise? 
Small are his gains, nor does he hold them long : 

Then leave, oh leave him to enjoy his lays 
While yet he lives — for to his merits just. 

Though future ages join his fame to raise, ' 
Will the loud trump awake his cold unheeding dust? 

TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, KottingKain, 7th July, 1804. 

• * • « 

The real wants of life are few ; the support of the body, 
simply, is no expensive matter ; and as we are not mad 
upon silks and satins, the covering of it will not be 
more costly. The only superfluity I should covet would 
be books, but I have learned how to abridge that plea- 
sure ; and having sold the flower of my library for the 
amazing sum of six guineas, I mean to try whether me- 
ditation will not supply the place of general reading, 
and probably, by the time I am poor and needy, I shall 
look upon a large library like a fashionable wardrobe, 
goodly and pleasant; but as to the real utility, indif- 
ferent 

So much for Stoicism, and now for Monachism^^l 
shall never, never marry ! It cannot, must notbe. As 
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to wffeetiomyimne afe alr^uly engaged as much as they 
will eirer be, and this is one reason why I beUeTSBiy 
life mil be a life of celibacy^ I pray to God that it may 
be so, and that I may be happy in that state« I iote 
too ardently to make love innocent, and therefore I say, 
farewell to it. Besides, I have another inducement, I 
cannot introduce a woman into poverty for my love's 
sake, nor could I bear to see such a one as I must marry 
struggling with narrow circumstances, and sighing for 
the fortunes of her children. No, I say, forbear ! and 
may the example of St. Gregory of Naz. and St. Basil, 
support me. 

All friends are well, except your humble scribe, who 
hat got a little too much into his old way since your 
departure; studying and musing, and. dreaming of 
every thing bat his health : still amid all his studying, 
musings, and dreams. 

Your true friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE, 

TO THE EDITOR. i 

Nottmgham July 9tih, 1804. 

» * » » 

I €AK HOW inform you, that I have reason to bdieve 
my way through college is clear before me. From 
what source I know not; but through the hands of 
Mr. l^meon I am provided with 30/. pet annum ; and 
while tMngs go on so prosperously as they do now, I 
can command 20/. or 30/. 4nore from my friends, and 
this, in all probability, until I take my degree. The 
friends to whom t allude are ray mother and brother. 

My mother has, for these five years past, kept a 
boarding school in Nottingham ; and, so long as her 
sehool continues in its present state, she can supply 

Y 3 



' ^gfiaam, without inconvenience ; 

*^ /^ ^^(^^^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^ ^®"' ^"^^ infirm). 



P^^d^Z^^Uagether fail. Still, I think, my 

^t^^ gcod ^ ^ preclude any anxiety on my 

^JL«:<^^^ my income will be more than ade- 

jjU; ^^^ts, aa I shall be a Sizar of St/ John's, 

^$0 ^ '"J^jiege emoluments are more than cdmmonly 

M^^gitttB.tlon of my affairs, you will perhaps agree 
/^^/n thinking that a subscription for a volume of 
*^5 irill not be necessary; and, certainly, that mea* 
^ is one which will be better avoided, if it may be, 
ThBfs lately looked over what poems I have by me in 
ipfljiuscript, and find them niore numerous than I ex-* 
fiected ; but many of them would perhaps be styled 
' jiiapish and maukish, and even misanthropic, in the lan- 
guage of the world; though, from the latter sentiment, 
I am sure I can say, no one is more opposite than I am. 
These poems, therefore, will never see the light, as, from 
a teacher of that word which gives all strength to the 
feeble, more fortitude and Christian philosophy may, 
with justice, be expected than they display. The re- 
mainder of my verses would not possess any great in- 
terest : mere description is often mere nonsense : and 
I have acquired a strange habit, whenever I do point 
Out a train of moral sentiment from the contemplation 
of a picture, to give it a gloomy and querulous cast, 
when there is nothing in the occasion but what ougk^ 
to inspire joy and gratitude. I have one poem, how- 
ever, of some length, which I shall preserve ; and I have 
another of considerable magnitude in design, but of 
which only a part is written, which I am fairly at a loss 
whether to commit to the flames^ or at some future op- 
portunity to finish* The subject is the death of Christ, 
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I have no friend whose opbion is at all to be relied on, 
to whom I could submit it, and, perhaps, after all, it 
may be absolutely worthless. 

With regard to that part of my provision which is de« 
rived from my unknown friend, it is of course condi- 
tional : and as it is not a provision for a poet, but for a 
candidate for orders j I believe it is expected, and indeed 
it has been hinted, as a thing advisable, that I should 
barter the muses for mathematics, and abstain from 
writing verses at least until I take my degree. If I find 
that all my time will be requisite, in order to prepare 
for the important office I am destined to fill, I shall cer* 
tainly do my duty, however severely it may cost, me : 
but if I find I may lawfully and conscientiously relax 
myself at intervals, with those delightful reveries which 
have hitherto formed the chief pleasure of my Ufe, I 
shall, without scruple, indulge myself in them. 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more important 
business than the exercise of the imagination ; and amid 
all the quaintness and stiff method of the mathemati- 
cians, 1 can even discover a source of chaste and ex- 
alted pleasure. To their severe but salutary discipline, 
I must now * subdue the vivid shapings of my youth;' 
and though I shall cast many a fond lingering look to 
Fancy*s more alluring paths, yet I shall be repaid by 
the anticipation of days, when I may enjoy the sweet 
satisfaction of being useful, in no ordinary degree, to 
my fellow-mortals. * 

TO MR. SERJEANT ROUGH. 

DEAR SIR, Nottingbaia 24th July 1804. 

I thihk Mr, Moore* s love poems are infamous, because 
they subvert the first great object of poetry — thecncou- 
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rtgemeat of the yittuous and the noble, and metaBoor- 
phose imtritiQais aliment into poisoa. I thhik the muses 
are degraded when they are made the handmaids of 
sensuality, and the bawds of a brothel. 

Perhaps it jnay be the opinion of a young man, but 
I think, too, the old system of heroic attachment, with 
all its attendant noti(nis of lionour and spotftessness, 
was, in the end, calculated to promote the interests of 
the human race ; for though it p»>daoed a temporary 
alienation of mind, perhaps bordering on insanity, yet 
with the very extravagance and madness of the senti-^ 
ments, there were inwoven certain impenous principles 
of virtue and generosity, which would probably remun 
after time had evaporated the heat of passion^ and so* 
bered the luxuriance of a romantic imagination. I diink, 
therefore, a man of song is rendering the community a 
service when he displays the ardour of manly affecttoii 
in a pleasing light ; but certainly we need no incentives 
to the irregular gratification of our appetites, and I 
should think it a proper punishment for the poet who 
holds forth the allurements of illicit pleasures in amiable 
and seductive colours, should his wife, his sister, or his 
child fall a victim to the licentiousness he has been in- 
strumental in difiusing. 

TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, Winteringliam, AvLgastS, 1804. 

I AM all anxiety to learn the issue of your proposal to 
your father. Surely it will proceed ; sufely a plan laid 
out with such fair prospects of happiness to you, as 
well as me, will not be frustrated. Write to me the 
iBoment you have any information on the subj^ect. 
I think we shall be happy together at Cambridge; 
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and in the ardent piirsnit of Christian knowledge, and 
Christian virtue, we shall be doubly united. We were 
before friends : now, I hope, likely to be still more 
emphatically so. But I must not anticipate. 

I left Nottingham without seeing my brother Neville, 
who arrived there two days after me. This is a circum- 
stance which I much regret ; but I hope he will come 
this way when he goes, according to his intention, to a 
watering place. Neville has been a good brother to 
me, and there are not many things which would give 
me more pleasure than, after so long a separation, to see 
him agam. i dare not hope that I shaU meet you and 
him together in October, at Nottingham. 

My days flow on here in an even tenor. They are» 
indeed, studious days, for my studies seem to multiply 
on my hands, and I am so much occupied with them, 
that I am becoming a mere book-worm, running over 
the rules of Greek versification in my walks, instead of 
expatiating on the beauties of the surrounding scenery. 
Winteringham is, indeed, now a delightful place : the 
trees are in full verdure, the crops are browning the 
fields, and my former walks are become dry under foot, 
which I have never known them to be before. The 
opening vista, from our churchyard, over the Humber, 
to the hills and receding^ va.les of Yorkshire, assumes 
a thousand new aspects. I sometimes watch it at even- 
ing, when the sun is just gilding the summits of the hills, 
and the lowlands are beginning to take a browner htte. . 
The showers partially falling in the distance, while all 
is serene above me; the swelling sail rapidly falling 
down the river ; and, not least of all,the villages, woods, 
and villas on the opposite bank, sometimes render this 
scene quite enchanting to me ; and it is no contempt- 
ible relaxation, after a man has been puzzling his brains 
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over the intricacieB of Oreek choruses all the' day, to 
come out and unbend his n^ind with careless thought 
and negligent fancies, while he refreshes his body with 
the fresh a,ir of the country. 

I wish you to have a taste of these pleasures with 
me ; and if ever I should live to be blessed with a quiet 
parsonage, and that great object of my ambition, a 
garden, I have no doubt but we shall be, for some short 
intervals at leasts two quiet, contented bodies. These 
will be our relaxations ; our bwifiiess will be of a nobler 
kind. Let us vigilantly fortify ourselves against tJie 
exigencies of the seriobs appointment we are, witli 
God's blesising» to fulfil ; and if we go into the church 
prepared to do our duty, there is every re^onable pro- 
spect that our labours will be blessed, and that we shall 
be blessed in them. As your habits generally have been 
averse to what is called dose application, it will be too 
much for your strength,. as well as unadvisable in other 
points of view, to study very intensely; but regularly 
you may, and must read ; and depend upon it, a man 
will work more wonders by stated and constant appB- 
cation^ than by unnatural and forced endeavours. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAE BEN, Nottiogham, September, 1804. 

By the time you will qpen this letter, we shall have 
parted, God only knows whether ever to meet again. 
The enhances and casualties of human life are such as 
to render it always questionable whether three months 
may not separate us for ever from an absent friend. 

.■ j*^ • • • • 
For my part, I shall feel a vacuum when you are 
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gone, which will not easily bd filled up. I shall miss 
my only intimate friend — the companion of my walks — 
the interrupter of my evening studies. I shall return, in 
a g^at measuTe, to my old solitary habits. I cannot as- 
sociate with ♦ ♦, nor yet with ♦ * #. ♦• ♦ ♦ ji^s 
no place in my affections, though he has in my esteem. 
It was to you alone I looked as my adopted brother, 
and (although^ for seasons you may hereafter learn, I 
have not made you my perfect confidante) my com- 
forter. Heu miki amice, Vale, longum Vale ! I hope 

you will sometimes' think of me^ and give me a pordon 

in your prayers. 

• ' • • • 

Perhaps it may be that I am not formed for friend- 
ship, thai I expect more than can ever be found. Time 
will tutor me; I am a singular being under a common 
outside: I am a profound dissembler of my inward 
feelings, and necessity has taught me the art. I am 
long before I can unbosom to a friend, yet, I think, I 
am uncere in my friendship : you must not attribute 
this to any suspiciousness of nature, but must consider 
thati lived Seventeen years my'own confidante, my own 
friend, full of projects and strange thoughts, and con-^ 
fiding them' to no one. I am habitually reserved, and 
habitually cautious in letting it be seen that I hide any 
thing. Towards you I would fisiin conquer these habits> 
and this is one step towards effecting the conquest* 

I am not well, Ben, to-night, asmy hand-waiting and 
style will riiew; I have rambled on^ however, to some 
length; my letter may serve tov beguile a few moments 
on your way. I must say good-bye to you, .and may 
God bless you, and preserve you, and be your guide 
and director for ever ! Remember, he is always with 
you ; remember, that in him you have a comforter m 
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every gloom. In your wakefal nights, when you have 
not me to talk tO| his ear will be bent down on yoar 
pillow ; what better bosom friend has a man than the 
merciful and benignant Father of all ? Happy, thrice 
happy, are you in the privilege of his grace and ac^ 
ceptance« Dear Ben, 

I am your true friend, 

H. K. V/HITE. 

TO MR. K. SWANN. 

DEAR KIRKE, High PaTement, October 4th, 1804. 

• • • • 

Foe your kind and very valuable present, I know not 
how to thank you* The archbishop* has long been one 
of my most favourite divines ; and a complete set of his 
sermons really ' set8 me up* I hope 1 am able to ap- 
preciate the merits of such a collection, and I shall 
always value them apart from their merit, as a me- 
mento of friendship. 

I hope that, when our correspondence begins,, it will 
neither be lax nor uninteresting ; and that, on both 
sides, it may be productive of something more than 
mere amusement 

While we each strive to become wiser in those things 
wherein tmt wisdom is alone to be found, we may mu- 
tually (Contribute to each other's success, by the com;' 
munication of our thoughts : and that we may both 
become proficients in that amiable philosophy which 
makes us happier by rendering us better ; that philo- 
sophy which alone makes us wise unto salvation^ is the 
prayer of, Dear Kirke, 

Your sincere friend, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

• Tillotson. 
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TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

AMICE DILECTE,* "V^intenngliam, , 1804. 

¥viysKwr me infreqiientifle noBtrarum literantm, nisf 
koc ex te pendere sentirenu Epistolas a te missas non 
prius accepi quam kalendis Decembris — ^res mihi 
acecba, nthilominus ad ferendum levior, dum me non 
tibi ex animo prorsus excidme satis exploratum est. 

Oavisus -som, d litteria tuis, amtco Roberto dicatis, 
c^m audirem te operam et dedisse et daturum. ad Gree* 
cam linguam etiamnum excolendam cum viro omni 
doctrini enidtto. — ^Satis scio te, illo dace, yinim doc« 
tisstinum et in optimarum artium studiis exquisitisst- 
mum futurum esse : htfud tamen bis facultatibus con'- 
teotum^ sed altiora petentem, neihpe salatem humani 
generis et sancta yerbt divini arcana. 

Vix jam, amice! recreor ^ morbo, k qiio graviter 
eegrotavi: vix jam incipio membra languore confecta 
in diem apertam trahere. Tactus arid!, manii febris, 
spatiosas trivi noctes lacrymis et gemit^. Vidi, cClm 
in conspectu mortis coUocatus fuerim,'vidi omnia cla- 
riora facta/intellexi me non fidem Christi satis servSsse, 
non, ut famiilttm Dei, fideliter vitam egisse, iEgritndo 
muLta prius celata patefacit. Hoc ipse sensi et omnes, 
$i9t sane religiosi, sint boni, idem sentient Sed ego 
preecipu^ causam habui cur me affixerim et summisso 
animo ad pedem crucis abjecerim. Imo yero et lacry- 
mas copiose effudi et interdum consolatlo Sancti Spiri*' 
tus turbinem animi placavit. Utinam vestigium hnjuy 
periculi semper in animo retineam ! 

• This Letter was written when our author was but commenc- 
ing his classical studies, and must therefore not be considered as a 
specimen of bis latinity, 
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Non dubito quin tibi gratum erit audire de moribiis 
et studiift nostris. Praeceptor nobisy nomine Grainger, 
non d coUegio educatus fait, attamen doctrind baud 
mediocris est, pietate enmiut. Hypodidascaku fmt in 
wdkplk Tiri tstias docd et adonidam yenenrndi Josapin 
MUner, qor eum dilexit atqne honorant. Moiiet ja<* 
cundi et faciies sunt,! miianitate ac lepore raanter 
conditi, qaanqaain interdum in vultu tristia aeveritaa 
inest. Erga bonoa maanetuB, maUase dutior ger^.— 
Mqah (erh est Pastor diligens, vk egtegiuSi'et pr»c^ 
tor bonus* Cum isthoe iegimns apod Qrscos, Home- 
rum et Demostbenem et Sanctas Sciipturas, apud La« 
tinos, Virgilium, Ciceronem et aliquando in ludo Te- 
rentium. Scribinms etiam Latin^, et constructionis et 
elegantiflB gratift; nibilominus (b&& eiMtol& teste) non 
opus est dicendi tibi qoam paululum ego ipse proficio. 
In scribendo Latin^, prceter consaetudinem in lingu& 
Anglican^, sum lentus, piger, ineptus; Verba stillant 
beu qoam otios^, et qaum tandem visa sintquaminele- 
gantid. ! Spero tamen usu atque animo diligenter adhi- 
bendo deinde Latinis sermonibus aliquam adipisei fa- 
cilitatem, nunc fer^ oportet me eontentum esse cupire 
et laborare, paululum potiiindo, magna mofiendo* 

InteUigis, procul dubio, nos yicum incolere Winter* 
ingbamiensis, ripis situmHumberi fluminis, sed nondom 
forsan sentias locom esse agrestem, fluviis, colKbus, 
anris, omni decore penrenustum. Domus nostra Tem- 
plo Del adjacet; k tergo sunt dulces horti et terrenm 
agger arboribus crebr^ septus, qtto deambulare sole- 
mus. Circumcirca sunt rurales pagi quibus sa»p^ turn 
otium agamus, post |>randium imus. Est villa, nomine 
Whittonia, ubi k cels& rupe videre potes flumen Trentii 
vasto Humbero influens, et paulo altiiis Oosem flumen. 

Infra sub opaca saxa fons est, cui potestas inest ip 
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hBcfUem matenas afienas co&yeitendi; ab alti8tim& 
mpe labitUT in littus^ mutcum, conchas, et fragiliorea 
ramos arborum in lajHdem traBsmutans, In proapectu 
domte montes Eboracenses surgunt trans Humberum 
flitiy sylvis et villi& stipati, nunc aolis radtis ridentea* 
mine horridi nirobis ac procellis. Vjela navium yentis 
kapleta ante fenestras satis longo intervallo prolabiui* 
tur : dum suprii in aere procelso greges anserum vastsB 
longo elamore yolitant. Ssipe in animo reyolyo yerba 
tttoHomeri: 

'«0*T* o^9oov irvrtnvoav l&na voXXk 
XnvSSv ^ ytfavm, ^ Hvtuan ^ovXtp^olit^Atv, 

'^Sli rSiv edvM ttoXX^ nSv airo km K\ta-iiw 
*£; vt^Uv vrfoxtom jKafjiAf^fivr etc. 

• * ♦ * 

Vale. Dum yitales auras carpam, 

Tuus, 
H. K. WHITE. 



TO MR.K.SWANN. 

PEAR KIEKE, Wintemigham, 20th Oct 1804. 

Wb are safely arriyed, and comfortably settled, in the 
l>arsonage of Winteringham. . The house is most de*- 
ligh^fuUy situated close by the church> at a distance 
from the yiUage, and with delightful gardens behind, 
und the Humber hefove. The family is yery agreeable, 
and the style in which we liye is yery superior. Our tutor 
is not only a learned man, but the best pastor and most 
pleasing domestic man^ I eyer met with. You will be 
glad to hear we are thus charmingly situated. I have 
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ie«K>n to thank God for his goodness in leading me tO" 
80 peaceful and happy a situation. 

The year which now lies before me, I shall, with the 
blessing of God, if I am spared, employ in very impor- 
tant pursuits ; and I trust that I shall come away not 
only a wiser but a better manr I have here nothing to 
interrupt me — no noise — no society to disturb, or an^ 
cations to call me off, and if I do not make consider* 
able improvements, I do not know when I shall. 

We have each our several duties to perform ; and 
though God has been pleased to place us in very dif- 
ferent walks of life, yet we may mutually assist each 
other by counsel, by admonition, and by prayer. My 
calling is of a nature the most arduous and awful ; I 
need every assistance from above, and from my com- 
panions in the flesh ; and no advice will ever be es- 
teemed lightly by me, which proceeds from a servant 
of God, however trifling, or however ill expressed. If 
your immediate avocations be less momentous, and 
less connected with the world to come, your duty is not 
the less certain, or the more lightly to be attended to. 
— You are placed in a situation wherein God expects 
from you according to your powers, as well as from 
me in mine : and there are various dark and occult 
temptations, of which you are little aware, but into 
which you may easily and imperceptibly fall, unless 
upheld by the arm of Almighty Gpd. You stand m 
need, therefore, to exercise a constant reliance on the 
Holy Spirit, and its influences, and to watch narrowly 
your own heart, that it conceive no secret sin : fcnr 
although your situation be not so dangerous, nor your 
duties so difficult, yet, as the masks which Satan as- 
sumes are various, you may still find cause for spiritual 
fear and sorrow, and occasion for trembling, lest you 
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«ho«ld ,n6t have exercised yonr lalenls in {noportsoa to 
their ^tent. It is a valtmhle observation, duit liiere is 
no resting-place in ihe spiritual progress — ^e must 
either go backward or forward ; and when we are at a 
loss to know whether oar motion be onward or retro* 
gsade» we may rest assured, that there is something 
wanting which must be supplied-^some evil yet lurking 
in the heart, or some duty slightly performed. 

You remember I heard Mr. * *, on the night pre- 
vious to my departure ; I did not say much on his 
manner, but I thou^t it neat, and the sermon far 
better than I expected : but 1 must not be understood to 
approve altogether of Mr. * *'s preaching. I think, in 
particular, he has one great fault, that is ekgance — ^he 
is not sufficiently plain. Remember, we do not mount 
the pulpit to say fine things^ or eloquent things; we 
have there to proclaim the good tidings of salvation to 
fdlen man; to point out the way of eternal life; to 
exhort, to cheer, and support the suffering sinner: 
these are ihe glorious topics upon which we have to 
enlaf g«— and will these permit the tricks of oratory, 
or the studied beauties of eloquence? Shall truths and 
counsels like these be couched in terms which the poor 
and ignorant cannot comprehend ? — Let all eloquent 
preachers bewftre^ lest they fill any man's ear with 
sounding words, when they should be feeding his soul 
with the bread of everlasting life ! Let them fear, lest, 
instead of honouring God, they honour themselves ! If 
any maa ascend the pulpit with the intenticm of utter- 
ing a j^ft6 ikmgf he is committing a deadly sin. Rer 
B»ember, .however, that there is a medium, and that 
vulgarity and meanness are cautiously to be shunned:; 
bwt while we speak with propriety and chastity, we 
cannot be too familiar or too ptein. I do not intend 
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to apply these remailcs to Mr. * * indhridttallyy biitto 
the manner of preaching here alladed to. If his man- 
ner be such as I have here described, the observationa 
will also fit; but, if it be otherwise, the remarks refer 
not to bim, but to the style reprobated. 

• • « • 

I recommend to you, always before you begin to 
study, to pray to God to enlighten your understanding, 
and give you grace to behold all things through the 
medium of religion. This was always the practice in 
the old universities, and, I beliete, is the only way to 
profit by learning. 

I can now only say a few words to you, since our 
regular hour of retiring fast approaches. I hope you 
are making progress in spiritual things, proportionably 
to your opportunities, and that you are sedulously en- 
deavouring, not only to secure your own acceptation, 
but to impart the light of truth to those around you 
who still remain in darkness. 

Pray let me hear from you at your convenience, and 
my brother will forward the letter ; and believe me, 

My dear Kirke, 
Your friend, and fellow-traveller in the 
Tearful sojourn of life, 

H. K. WHITE. 

TO HIS MOTHER* 

MV DEAR MOTHER, Wiateiingham, Dec. 16tb, 1804. 

iSiNCE I wrote to you last I have been rather ill, having 
caught cold, which brought on a slight fever. Thanks 
to excellent nursing, I am now pretty much recovered, 
and only want strength to be perfectly renestablished. 
Mr. Grainger is himself a very good physician ; but 
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when I grew worse, he deemed it necessary to send for 
a medical gentleman from: Barton; so that, in addition 
to my illness, I expect an apothecary's bill. This, 
however, will not be a very long one, as Mr. Grainger 
has chiefly supphed me wiUi drugs. It is judged abso- 
lutely necessary that I should take wine, and that I 
should ride. It is with very great reluctance that I 
agree to incur these additional expenses, and I shall 
endeavour to cut them off as soon as possible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grainger have behaved like parents to me 
since I have been ill : four and five times in the night 
has Mr. G. come to see me; and had I been at home^ 
I could not have been treated with more tenderness and 
care. Mrs. Grainger has insisted on my drinking their 
wine, and was very angry when I made scruples ; but 
I cannot let them be at all this additional expense — ^in 
some way or other I must pay them, as the sum I now 
give, considering the mode in which we are accommo- 
dated, is very trifling. Mr. Grainger does not keep a 
horse, so that I shall be obliged to hire one ; but there 
will be no occasion for this for any length of time, as 
my strength seems to return as rapidly as it was rapidly 
Induced. Don't make yourself in the least uneasy 
about this, I pray, as I am quite recovered, and not at 
all apprehensive of any consequences. I have no 
cough, nor any symptom which might indicate an af- 
fection of the lungs. I read very little at present. 

I thought it necessary to write to you on this subject 
BOW, as I feared you might have an exaggerated ac«> 
4Kyunt from Mr. Almond's friends, and alarm yourself. 
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to HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

MY DEAR BROTHER, Winteringham, Pec, VT, 1804. 

I HAVE been very much distressed ftt the receipt of 
your letter; accompanied with one from my mother^ onfe 
from my sister, and from Mr. Dashwood, and Kirke 
Swann, all on the same subject; and greatly as I feel 
for all the kindness and affection which has prompted 
these remonstrances, I am quite harassed with the idea 
that you should not have taken my letter as a plaia 
account of my illness, without any wish to hide froni 
you that I had been ill somewhat seriously, but that I 
was indeed better. 

I pan now assure you, that I am perfectly recovered, 
and am as well as I have been for some time past. My 
sickness was merely a slight fever, rather of a nervous 
kindi brought on by a cold, and soon yielded to the 
proper treatment. I do assure you, simply and plainly, 
that I am now as well as ever. 

With regard to study, I do assure you that Mu 
Grainger will not suffer us to study at all hard ; our 
work ^t present is mere play. I am always in bed at 
ten o'clock^ and take two walks in the day, besides 
riding, when the weather will permit. 

Under these circumstances, my dear brother may eet 
his mind perfectly at ease. Even change of air some^ 
times occasions violent attacks, but they leave the 
patient better than they found him. 

I shall continue to drink wine, though I am convinced 
there is no necessity for it. My appetite is amazingly 
large— much larger than when at Nottingham. 

I shall come to an arrangement with Mr. Grainger 
immediately, and I hope you will not write to him about 
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it. If Mr. Eddy, the surgeon, thinks it at all neces- 
sary for me to do this constantly, I declare to you that 
I will ; bat remember, if I shoald form a habit of this 
now, it may be a disadvantage to me when possibly cir- 
<nmi8tances may render it inconvenient — as when I am 
at college. 

My spirits are completely knocked up by the receipt 
of all the letters I have at one moment received. My 
iBOlher got a gentleman to mention it to Mr. Dashwood, 
and still representing that my illness was occasioned by 
study— a thing than which nothing can be more remote 
from the truth, as I have, from conscientious motives, 
given up hard study until I shall find my health better. 

I cannot write more, as I have the other letters to 
answer. I am going to write to Barton, expressly to 
get advantage of the post for this day, in order that 
you may no longer give yourself a moment's uneasiness, 
where lliere is in reality no occasion. 

Give my affectionate love to James, 

And believe me, my dear Neville, 
Your truly affectionate Brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 

One thing I had forgot — ^you mention my pecuniary 
natters — ^you make me blush when you do so. You 
may rest assured that I have no wants of that kind, 
Bor am likely to have at present; Your brotherly love 
and anxiety towards m^ have sunk deep into my heart; 
and you may satisfy yourself with this,, that whatever 
is necessary for my health shall not be spared, and that 
when I want the means of procuring these, I shall think 
it my duty to tell you so. 
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to mS BROTHER JAMES. 

Midway between Winteiinghaiu and Hull, 
DEAR JAMES, Jan. 11 th, 1805. 

You will not be surprised at the style of this letter, 
when I tell you it is written in the Winteringham Packet^ 
ona heap of flour bags, surrounded by a drove of 14 pigs, 
who raise the most hideous roar every time the boal 
rolls. I write with a silver pen, and with a good deal 
of shaking, so you may expect very bad scribbling. I 
am now going to Hull, where I have a parcel to send 
to my mother, and I would not lose the opportu.iity of 
writing. 

I am extremely glad that you are attentive to matters 
of such moment as are those of religion ; and I hope 
you do not relax in your seriousness, but continue ta 
pray that God will enable you to walk in the padis of 
righteousness, which alone lead to peace. He alone, 
my dear Jamesj is able to give you a heart to delight in 
his service, and to set at nought the temptations of the 
world. It may seem to you, in the first beginning of 
your Christian progress, that religion wears a very uii« 
promising aspect, and that the gaieties of the world-aee 
indeed very delicious ; but I assmre you, frofa what I 
have myself experienced, that the pleasures of piety 
are infinitely more exquisite than those of fashion and 
of sensual pursuits. It is true, they are not so violent, 
or BO intoxicating (for they consist in one even tenor of 
mind, a lightness of heart, and sober cheerfulness, which 
none but those who have experienced can conceive) ; 
but they leave no sting behind them ; they give plea- 
sure on reflection, and will soothe the mind in the dis- 
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tamt prospect* Anck wko can say this of the world, or 
hi enjoyments? 

Even those wlvo seem to enter with the most spirit 
into the riotous and gaudy divernons of the world, are 
olten known to confess that there is no real satisfao 
tion m them ; that their gaiety is often forced, when 
their hearts are heavy ; and that they enry those who 
bare chosen the more humble but pleasant paths of n^* 
gion and'vimie. 

I am not at all particalar as to the piace oi worship 
you may attend, so as it be under a serious pTeacber, 
and so as you attend regularly. I should think it a 
very good exercise for you, if you were to get a blank 
paper book, and were to write down in it any thing 
wUch may strike you in the sermons you hear on a 
Sunday; this would improve your style of writing, and 
teach you to think on what you hear. Fray endeavour 
to carry this plan into execution : I am sure you will 
find it worth the trouble. You attend the church now 
and then I conclude, and if you do, I should wish to 
direct your attention to our admirable liturgy, and avoid, 
if possible, remarking what may seem absurd in the 
manner it is repeated. 

I must not conceal from you that I am very sorry 
you do not attend some eminent minister in the church, 
such as Mr. Cecil, or Mr. Pratt, or Mr. Growther, in 
preference to the meeting : since I am convinced a man 
runs less danger of being misled, or of building on 
false foundations, in the establishment, than out, and 
this too for plain reasons: — Dissenters are apt to think 
they are religious, because they are dissenters — * for* 
argue they, * if we had not a regard for religion, why 
should we leave the establishment at all? The very 
act ci leaving it shews we have a regard for religioBy 
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because we manifest an aversion to its abuses.' Be^ 
sides this, at the meeting-house you aire not likely ioi 
hear plain and unwelcome truths so honestly told as in 
the church, where the minister is not so dependent on 
his flock, and the prayers are so properly selected, 
that you will meet with petitions calculated for all ypiur 
wants, bodily and spiritual, without being left at this 
mercy of the minister to pray for what and in what 
manner he likes. Remember, these are not offered as 
reasons why you should always attend the church, but 
to put you in mind that there are advantages there 
which you should avfidl yourself of, instead of making 
invidious comparisons between the two institutions. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

DEAR BEN, Winteringliam, Jan. 31st, 1805.. 

I HAVE long been convinced of the truth of what you 
say respecting tlie effects of close reading on a man's 
mind, in a religious point of view, and I am more and 
more convinced that literature is very rarely the source 
of satisfaction of mind to a Christian. I would wish 
you to steer clear of too abstracted and subtle a mode 
of thinking and reiasoning, and you will so be happier 
than your friend. A relish for books will be a sweet 
source of amusement, and a salutary relaxation to you 
throughout life ; but let it not be more than a rdUh^ if 
yo« value your own peace. I think, however, that you 
ought to strengthen your mind a little with logic, and 
for this purpose I would advise you to go through Euclid 
with sedulous and serious attention, and likewise to 
read Duncan through. You are too desultory a reader, 
9od regard amusement too much : if you wish your rjead-r 
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ing in good earnest to. amuse you when you are old, as 
well as now in your youth, you will take care to form 
a taste for substantial and sound authors, and will not 
be the less eager to study a work because it requires 
a little labour to understand it. 

After you have xead Euclid^ and amused yourself 
with Locke's sublime speculations, you will derive much 
pleasure from Butler's Analogy, without exception the 
most unanswerable demoustration of the folly of infi- 
delity that the world ever saw. 

Books like these will give you more strength of mind 
and cousistent firmness, than either you or I now pos- 
sess ; while, on the other hand, the effeminate Panada 
of Magazines,' Tales, and the tribe of penny-catching 
pamphlets, of which desultory readers are so fond, only 
tend to enervate the mind, and incapacitate it for every 
specied of manly exertion. 



I continue to be better in health, although the wea- 
ther is a great obstacle, to my taking a proper propor-^ 
tion of exercise. I have had a trip to Hull of late, and 

saw the famous painter R there, with whom I had 

a good deal of talk. He is a pious man, and a great 
astronomer ; but in manners and appearance, a com- 
plete artist. I rather think he is inclined to Hutchin^ 
sooian principles, and ei^rtains no great reverence for 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, Wmte^gham, l8t Maich, 1805. 

• • • » 

I HOPE and trust that you have at length arrived at 
thai happy temperament of disposition^ that altbougb 
you have much cause of sadness within, you are yet 
wiUing to be amused with the variegated scenes around 
youy and to join, when occasions present themselves, 
in innocent mirth. Thus in the course of your peie- 
grinationSy occurrences must continually arise, which, 
to a mind willing to make the best of every thing, will 
afford amusement of the chastest kind. Men and man- 
ners are a never-£niing source of wonder and surprise, 
as they present themselves in their various phases. 
We may very innocently laugh at the brogue of a So^ 
merset peasant — and I should think that person both 
cynical and surly, who could pass by a group of laugh- 
ing children, without participating in their delight, and 
joining in their laugh. It is a truth most undeniable, 
and most melancholy, that there is too much in human 
life which extorts tears and groans, rather than smiles. 
This, however, is equally certain, that our giving way 
to unremitting sadness on these accounts, so far from 
ameliorating the condition of mortality, only adds to the 
aggregate of human misery, and throws a gloom over 
those moments when a ray of light is permitted to visit 
the dark valley of life, and the heart ought to be making 
the best of its fleeting happiness. Landscape, too, 
ought to be a source of delight to you ; fine buildings, 
objects of nature, and a thousand things which it would 
be tedious to name. I should call the man, who could 
survey such things as these without being affected with 
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pleatore, eidier A very weak-minded and foolish per* 
son, or one of no mind at all. To be always sad, and 
always pondering on internal griefs, is what I call utter 
selfishness : I would not giye two*pence for a being 
who is locked up in his own 8«ilS»'ings, and whose 
heart cannot respond to theeidiilaratingcry of nature, 
or rejoice because he sees others rejoice. The loud 
and unanimous chirping of the birds on a fine sunny 
morning pleases me, because I see they are ha|^y ; 
and I should be very selfish, did I not participate in 
their seeming joy. Do not, however, suppose that I 
mean to exclude a man's own sorrows from his thoughts, 
since that is an impossibility, and, were it possible, 
would be prejudicial to the human heart. I only mean^ 
diat the whole mind is not to be incessantly engrossed 
with its cares, but with cheerful elasticity to bend itself 
occasionally to circumstances, and give way without 
hesitation to pleasing emotions. To be pleased with 
iittle, is one of the greatest blessings. 

Sadness is itself sometimes infinitely more pleasing 
than joy r but this sadness must be of the expansive 
and generous kind, rather referring to mankind at 
large, than the individual ; and this is a feeling not in- 
compatible with cheerfulness and a contented spirit. 
There is difficulty, however, in setting bounds to & 
pensive disposition ; I have felt it, and I have felt that 
I am not always adequate to the task. I sailed from 
Hull to Barton the day before yesterday, on a rough 
and windy day, in a vessel filled with a marching regi- 
ment of soldiers ; the band played finely, and I was 
enjoying the many pleasing emotions, which the water, 
sky, winds, and musical instruments excited, when my 
thoughts were suddenly called away to more melan- 
choly subjects. A girl, genteelly dressed, and with 
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acouiitaiaiic6 which, for its loveline8S> a painter might 
have copied for Hebe, with a loud laugh seized me by 
the great €oat» and asked me to lend it her ; she was 
one of those unhappy creatures who depend on the 
brutal and lioentious for a bitter livelihodd, and was 
now following in the train of one of the officers. I was 
greatly affected by her appearance and situation, and 
more so by that of another female who was with her, 
and who, with less beauty, had a wild sorrowfulness in 
her face, which shewed she knew her situation. This 
incident, apparently trifling, induced a train of reflec- 
tions, which occupied me fully during a walk of six or 
seven miles to our parsonage. At first I wished that I 
had fortune to erect an asylum for all the miserable and 
destitute : — and there was a soldier's wife with a wan 
and haggard face, and a little infant in her arms, whom 
I would also have wished to place in it : — I then grew 
out of humour with the world, because it was so un- 
feeling and so miserable, and because there was no cure 
for its miseries ; and I wished for a lodging in the wil- 
derness where I might hear no more of wrongs, afilic- 
tion, or vice : but, after all my speculations, I found 
there was a reason for these tilings in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and that to those who sought it there was 
also a cure. So I banished my vain meditations, and, 
knowing that God's providence is better able to direct 
the affairs of men than our wisdom, I leave them in bia 
bands. 
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TO «IS MOTHER. 

DEAR MOTHER, Winteiingham, 5th Feb. 1805. 

• • « « 

The spectacles for my father are« I hope» such as will 
enable him to read with ease, although they are noi ut 
ifl silver. If Uiey hurt him through stiffiiess, I think tlie 
better way will be to wear them with the two end joints 
^hut tOy aod with a piece of ribboa to go round, the back 
of the. head, &c. The Romaine's Sermons, and the 
Cheap Tracts, are books which I thought might be use- 
fttl. You may think I am aot privileged to make pre- 
sents, since they will in the end come out of your 
pocket ; but I am not in want of cash at present, and 
have reason ib believe, from my own calculations, I 
shall not have occasion to call upon you for what I 
know you can so ill spare. I was quite vexed after- 
ward that I did aot send you all the volumes of the 
Cheap Repository, as the others, which are the general 
tractSy and such as are more entertaining, would have 
been well adapted to your library. When I next go to 
Hull, I purpose buying the remaining volumes ; and 
when I next have occasion to send a parcel, you will cer 
ceive them. The volume you have got contains all the 
Sunday reading tracts, smd on that account I send it se- 
parately. As I have many things to remind me of my 
sister Smith, I thought (though we neither of us need 
such memeutos) that she would not be averse to receive 
the sermons of the great and good, though in some rei- 
spects singular, Romaine, at my hands, as what old- 
fashioned people call a token of a brother^s hyoe^ but what 
in more courtly phrase is denominated a memento of 
affection^ 

2 A 3 
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TO MR. SERJEANT ROUGH. 

MY D£AR SIR, WmterixLgliaiii, 17th Feb. 1805. 

I BLI7SQ when I lookback to the date of your too long 
unaoswered letter, and were I not satisfied that the 
contents of my sheet of post must always he too unim- 
portant to need apology, I should now make one. 

The fine and spirited song (song in the noblest sense 
of the word) whic^ you sent me, on the projected in- 
vasion, demands my best thanks. The fervid patriotism 
which animates it would, I think, find an echo in every 
bosom in England ; and I hope and trust the world has 
not been deprived of so appropriate an exhortation. I 
perceive, however, «one thing, which is, that your fire 
has been crampt by the ^ crambo' of the rhyme, at all 
times a grievous shackle to poets, and yet capable of 
such sweet and expressive modulation, as makes us bug 
our chains, and exult in the hard servitude. My poor 
neglected muse has lain absolutely unnoticed by me for 
the last four months, during which period I have 
been digging in the mines of Scapula for Greek roots ; 
and instead of drinking, with eager delight, the 
beauties of Virgil, have been cutting and drying his 
phrases for future use. The place where I live is on 
the banks of the Humber : here no SkUian river, but 
rough with cold winds, and bordered with killing 
0wamps. What with neglect, and what with the cli- 
mate, so congenial to rural meditation, I fear my 
good Genius, who was wont to visit me with nightly 
visions ^ in woods and brakes, and by the river's marge,* 
is now dying of a fen-s^e ; and I shall thus probably 
emerge from my retreat, not a hair-brained sonof ima« 
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ginatioov but a sedate black-lettered book- worm, with 
a head like an etymologicon magnum. 

Forgive me this flippancy, in which I am not very apt 
to indulge, and let me offer my best wishes that it is not 
with your muse as with mine. Eloquence has always 
been thought akin to poetry : though her efforts are not 
•o effectually perpetuated, she is not the less honoured, 
or her memory the less carefully preserved. Many 
very plausible hypotheses are contradicted by facts^ 
yet I should imagine that the genius which prompted 
your * Conspiracy* would be no common basis on 
which to erect a superstructure of oratorical fame. * Est 
enim oratori finitimus Poeta, numeris adstrictior paulo, 
verborum autem licentili liberior, multis vero oraandi 
generibus socius, ac pene par,' &c. You, no doubt, 
are well acquainted with this passage, in the 1st Dial, 
de Orat. so I shall not go on with it ; but I encourage 
a hope, that I shall one day see a living proof of the 
truth of this position in you. Do not quite exclude m& 
from a fellow-feeling with you in your oratorical pur- 
suits, for you know I must make piyself a fit herald for 
the important message I am ordained to deliver, and I 
shall bestow some p^s to this end. No inducement 
whatever should prevail on me to enter into orders, if 
I were not thoroughly convinced of the truth of the re- 
ligion I profess, as contained in the New Testament ; 
and I hope that whatever I know to be the truth, 1 
shall not hesitate to proclaim, however much it may be 
disliked or despised. The discovery of truth, it is no 
torious, ought to be the object of all true philosophy ; 
and the attainment of this end must, to a philosopher* 
be the greatest of all possible blessings. If then a man 
be satisfied that he has arrived at the fountain-head of 
pure truth, and yet, because the' generality of men 
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hoM di&rant seDtimento, dares not avow it, hut tacilly 
gives assent Xxi falsehood^ he withholds from men what, 
according to his principles, it is for their good to know 
•*— he prefers his,perf onaZ good' to truth — and he proves 
that, whatever he may profess, he is not imbued with 
the spirit of trut philosophy. 

I have some intention of becoming a candid^ for 
Sir William Brown's medals this year ; and, if I should, 
it would be a great satisfaction to me to subject my at- 
tempts to so good a classic as I understand you to be. 
In the mean time, you mil confer ai real favour on me, 
if you will transcribe some of your Latin verses for me, 
as I am anxious to see the general character of modiam 
Latin as it is received at Cambridge; and elegant 
verses always give me great pleasure, in whatever lan- 
guage I read them. Such I know yours will be. 

• « • # 

In this remote corner of the world, where we have 

neither books nor booksellers, 1 am as ignorant of the 

affairs of the literary world as an inhabitant of Siberia. 

Sometimes the newspaper gives me some scanty hints ; 

but, as I do not see a review, I cannot be said to hold 

converse with the Republic. Pray, is the voice of the 

Muses quite suspended in the clang of arms, or do they 

yet sing, though unheeded ? AU literary information 

will be to me quite new and interesting ; but do not 

suppose I hope to intrude on your more valuable time 

with these things. When you shall have leisure, I hope 

to hear from you ; and whatever you say, coming bom 

you, it cannot fail to interest. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

H.K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 

DEAR KIRKE, Wmteringham, 16th Maich, 1805. 

• • • • 

I WAS affected l)y the death of young B • He once 

called upon me with Mr. H , when I was very ill, 

and on that occasion Mr. H said to us both, 

* Young meny I would have you both pack off to Lisbon, 

for you vxmH last long if you stay here,* Mr. H was 

then about to set out for Hamburgh ; and he told me 
afterward that he never expected to see me again, for 
that he thought I was more desperately gone in con- 
sumption than B . Yet you see how the good pro- 
vidence of God has spared me, and I am yet living, as 
I trusty to serve him with all my strength. Had I died 
then, I should have perished for ever ; but I have now 
hope, through the Lord Jesus, that I shall see the day 
of death with joy, and possibly be the means of rescu- 
ing others from a similar situation. I certainly thought 
of the ministry at first with improper motives, and my 
views of Christianity were for along time very obscure ; 
but I have, I trust,g^adually been growing out of dark- 
ness into light, and I feel a well-grounded hope, that 
God has sanctified my heart for great and valuable pur- 
poses. Woe unto me if I frustrate his designs ! 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

' DEAR NEVILLE, Winteringham, April, 1805. 

• • » • 

You wrote me a long sheet this last time, and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with it ; yet I sometimes wish 
I could make you write closer and smaller. Since your 
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mind must necessarily be now taken up with other 
things, I dare not press my former inquiries on sub- 
jects of reading. When your leisure season comes, I 
shall be happy to hear from you on these topics. 

It is a remark of an ancient philosophical poet (Ho- 
race), that every man thinks his neighboar's condition 
happier than his own; and, indeed, common experience 
shews, that we are too apt to entertain romantic notions 
of absent, and to. think meanly of present things ; to 
extol what we have had no experience off and to be dis- 
contented with what we possess. The man of business 
sighs for the sweets of leisure : the persop who, with a 
taste for reading, has few opportunities for it, thinks 
that man's life the sum of bliss, who has nothing to do 
but to study. Yet it often happens that the condition 
of the envier is happier than that of the envied. You 
have read Dr. Johnson's tale of the poor Tallow- 
Chandler, who, after sighing for the quiet of a country 
life, at length scraped money enough totetire, but found' 
his long-sought-for leisure so unsupportable, that he 
made a voluntary offer to his successor to come up to 
town every Friday, and melt tallow for him gratis. It 
would be so with half the men of business, who sigh so 
earnestly for the sweets of retirement ; and you may 
receive it as one of the maturest observations I have 
been able to make on human life, that there is no con- 
dition so happy as that of him who leads a life of full 
and constant employment. His amusements have a 
zest which men of pleasure would gladly undergo all 
his drudgery to experience : and the regular succession 
of business, provided his situation be not too anxious, 
drives away from his brain those harassing specula- 
tions which are continually assaulting the man of leisi^re, 
and the man of reading. The studious man, tjiougfi 
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kis i^asures are of the moit refined species, finds cares 
and disturbing thoughts in study. ' To think much and 
deeply will soon make a man sad. His thoughts, ever 
on the wing, often carry him where he shudders to be 
even in imagination. He is like a man in sleep— 
sometimes his dreams are pleasing, but at others, horror 
itself takes possession of his imagination ; and this ine- 
qui^ty of mind is almost inseparable from mnch medi- 
tation and mental exercise. From this cause it ofiben 
happens, that lettered and philosophical men are peev- 
ish in their tempers, and austere in their manners. The 
inference I would draw from these remarks is gene« 
rally this> that although every man carries about him 
the seeds of happiness or misery in his own bosom, yet 
it is a truth not liable to many exceptions, that men 
are more equally free from anxiety and care, in proper* 
tion as they recede from the more refined and mental^ 
to the grosser and bodily employments and modes of 
life ; but that the happiest condition is placed in the 
middle, between the extremes of both. Thus a person 
with a moderate love of reading, and few opportunities 
of indulging it, would be inclined to envy one in my 
situation, because such a one has nothing to do but to 
read : but I could tell him, that though my studious plea- 
sures are more comprehensive than his, they are not 
more exquisite, and that an occasional banquet gives 
more delight than a continual feast. Reading should 
be dearer to you thafi to me, because I always read^ 
and you but seldom. 

Almond and I took a small boat on Monday, and 
set out for Hull, a distance of thirteen miles, as some 
compute it, though others make it less. We went very 
merrily with a good pair of oars, until we came within 
four miles of Hull, when, owing to some hard working, 
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we were quite exhausted ; but as the tide was nearly 
down, and the shore soft, we could not get to any vil- 
lages on the banks. At length we made Hull, and just 
arrived in time to be grounded in the middle of the 
harbour, without any possible means of getting ashore 
till the flux or flood. As we were half famished, I de» 
termined to wade ashore for provisions, and had the 
satisfaction of getting above the knees in mud almost 
every step I made. When I got ashore, I recollected 
I had given Almond all my cash. This was a terrible 
dilemma — to return back was too laborious, and I ex- 
pected the tide flowing every minute. At last I deter- 
mined to go to the inn where we \isually dine when we 
go to Hull, and try how much credit I possessed there, 
and I happily found no difficulty in procuring, refresh-* 
menis, which I carried off in triumph to the boat. Here 
new difficulties occurred; for the tide had flowed in 
considerably during my absence, although not suffi- 
ciisntly to move the boat, so that my wade was much 
worse back than it had been before. On our return^ a 
most placid and calm day was converted into a cloudy 
one, and we had a brisk gale in our teeth. Eaiowing 
we were quite safe, we struck across from Hull to Bar-^ 
ton; and when we were ofi* Hazel Whelps, a place 
which is always rough, we had some tremendous sweUst 
which we weathered admirably, and (bating our getting 
on the side of a bank, owing to the deceitful appearance 
of the coast) we had a prosperous voyage home, having 
rowed twenty-six miles in less than five houn. 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 

MY DEAR KIRKE, Winteringliam, Apiil 6th, 1805. 



YotTR complaint of the lukewarmness of your affections 
towards spiritual things, is a very common one with 
Christians. We all feel it r and if it be attended with 
an earnest desire to acquit ourselves in this respect, 
and to recover our wonted fervour, it is a complaint in- 
dicative of oar faithfulness; In cases of Christian ex- 
perience, I submit my own opinion to any body*s, and 
have too serious a distrust of it myself, to offer it as a 
rule or maxim of unquestionable authority ; but I have 
found, and think, that the best remedy against luke- 
warmness, is an obstinate persisting in* prayer, until 
our affections be moved ; and a regular habit of going 
to religious duties with a prepared and meek heart, 
thinking more of obtaining communion with God, than 
of spending so many minutes in seeking it. Thus, when 
we pray, we must not kneel down with the idea that 
we are to spend so many minutes in supplication, and 
after the usual time has elapsed, go about our regular 
business ; we must remind ourselves that we have a» 
ohjtct in prayer, and that until that object be attained, 
that is, unl^l we are satisfied that our Father hears us, 
we are not to conceive that our duty is performed, al- 
though we may be in the posture of prayer for an hour. 
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ege ram JumkWfL &i 

. Tp HIS MOTREJi,^ 

MY BEAR &|OXH£% WmteiiB^M|i|, 1|2^ i^, 1^5. 

. • 1 • . • .. • ^ 

I HATE constructed a planetarimiiy or errtry, of a yery 
pimple kind^ \?hich cannot fail to gife ^i^ea cbildt^oa^ 
id^a, of dje order and course of the hei^yezdy bodies* I 
9baU write a few pkiQ laiid simpjlele^ttu^i upon it» with 
lessons to be got off by h^art by the chUdnfeii, so that 
ypu i^Fill be able. Without any dignity ^ to teach theia 
the mdinent^ of astronomy. The inaehine, simple ^ 
it niay seem, is such that you cannot fail to qnderstai^d 
the planet^y system by it ; and were it not that I cannot 
afford the additional expense, I could make it mucl^niore 
complete 4nd interesting. You most not expect any 
thing striking in the instrument itself as it only conr 
sist;s pf ai^ index-plat^, with rods andballst — It willexr 
plain the situation of the plapets, their courses, the mp^ 
tion of th^ earth and the moon, the causes of the sea^QtUf 
the different lengths of day and night, the reason 9f 
eclipses, transits, ^c* When you haye> seen it, and 
read the explanatory lectures, you will be able to jud^ 
of its plainness ; ^nd if you understand it, you may: 
teagh geography scholars its use. Should it fail ip 
other points of riew^ it will be useful, to MjEuia ^d Cd^ 

tharineu 

• • « • 

Remember to keep up the plan pf fan^ily worship on 
Sundays with strictness until I come, and it will pro- 
bably pave the way for still farther improvements, which 
I may, perhaps, have an opportunity of making while 
I stay with you. Let Maria and Catharine be more 
particularly taught to regard Sunday as a day set apart 
from all worldly occupations. Let them have every 
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thing prepared fot the Sabbath on tlsie preceding^ day } 
and be carefttUjr iramed, on that daj m plarUcular^ to 
avoid paying too great an attention to dress. ; I know 
how important habits like these will be to their future 
happiness even in this world, and I therefore press this 
with earnestness. 



' to HIS BROTHER mVllAJE. 

BEARNBVtLLE, Wintetiagtett, «Oth May, 1W5. 

• ♦ « ' ,♦ 

My first business most be to thank yon for the • • * % 
which I received by Mr, K. S wann ; you must not sup- 
pose that I feel'reluctance to lie tinder obligations to so 
affectionate a brother, when I say, that; I have felt un- 
easy ever since on more accounts than one. J am.coII^ 
vinced, in the first place, that you have little to spare; 
and I fear, in the second, that 1 shall prove a hinder-^ 
ance to a measure which I know to be necessary for 
your health; I mean your going to some watering-place 
for the benefit of sea-bathing. I am aware of the na- 
ture of injuries received at the joints, especially th« 
knee ; and I am sure nothing will strengthen your knee 
xnorefor the present, and prevent the recurrence of dis- 
ease in it for the future* I wOuld have you, th^efore, 
if by any means you can be spared in Londosi go to 
one of the neighbouring coasts^ and take sufiicient time 
to recover your strength* You may pitch upon some 
pleasant place, where there will be sufficient company 
to amuse you, and not so much as to create bustle, and 
make a toil of reflection, and turn retirement into riot. 
Since you must be as sensible as I am, that this is ne- 
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cessary for your health, I shall feel assured, if you 60 
not gO| that I am the cause, a consideration I would 
gladly spare myself. 






TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

MY DEAR BROTHER, Nottingham, Jane, 1805. 

I \KiiOTE you a long letter from Winteringham some 
time ago, vhich I now apprehend you have never re- 
ceived, or if you have, some more important concerns 
have occupied your time than writing to me on general 
subjects. Feeling, however, rather weary to-night, I 
have determined to send this sheet to you, as a proof 
that, if I am not pvnctual, I am certainly far from a ce- 
remonious correspondent. 

Our adventure on the Humber you should have learnt 
from K. Swann, who, with much minuteness, filled up 
three sides of a letter to his friend with the account. 
The matter was simply this : He, Almond, and myself, 
made an excursion about twelve or fourteen iniles up 
the Humber; on our return ran aground, -were left by 
the tide on a sand-bank; and were obliged to remain 
six hours in an. open boat, exposed to a heavy rain, high 
wind, and piercing cold, until the tide rose, when two 
men brought a boat to our assistance. We got home 
about twelve o'clock at night : no evil consequences en- 
sued, owing to our using every exertion we could think 
of to keep warmth in our bodies. 
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TO MR. JOHN .CHARL?sWoHra^ 

MY DSAR FBlENi>i NotthigliMD, fTiSlk^fxae, 1805. 

It is soiibe tlniisf innn^ t ^dte t6 ycm, afid still lomg^f 
Kitie^ I Yfeatd flPoht y6li; biit you are acquaintied If^ith 
my ilii6eti6k)6iiidtid d!8pt>lsifi<Ri, sthd iirill^ I liope, patdati 
ine foir dbtrudmg aii ilnlvdden ghest otk ybur notice. I 
baY6 ^ 4ne6ti(>n to ask of yoo is the first place, and I 
lihall ^en dll tip my letter i^ith all the faniiliaftty of A 
ftiah ii^niting by yotir side, sind sa^fiitg diiy thing, rather 
than b)^ iKiCtised df flaying ndtbing. My leisYire Will 
0^r6ely pen<tH tii^ to write 16 ybu fiLgaiii Wlule I am 
het^, ttnd I shall tttbtefore iiiabe the bedt use of the 
pveseht ddcasitfb. 

Wei barre been higpng through RoiltD^s Anicient 
History^ and dome. other historical bboks, at I bdiere; 
to no great pfnrpose. Rollin h n valaable and trtrly 
pioas writer^ bixt so ctatmned and gaimshed with re- 
fleetioHa, that yoo lose die thoread df the story, whiAe 
the poor man if jnronng dbout the moraUty bf it; when^ 
too, after afl, tiae araval ia ao obvious as not to need 
iniistiiig apoo. Yim may gite mjr cbiiiplimehts to* yo«f 
good ftiefida QtAek, Hippocrates^ aikl Paracel^s, aiid ' 
tell thcsm I had iancb ratber pny them i&y devoirs at a 
distance^ ftian come into closed eoatact with tbem or 
tbeff eatharticifc^ Medicid Ghr^ek^ tvtd medrcd: Latin, 
would act aa a sudMfic upon any maa, who sbdnld 
beaar their treiftendotis tecbnieak pronounced w^h the 
true ore ratomb of a Seotch pbysicHit)> 

And ttow^ iity dear Sir, We will dry a trace to flip* 
panoy-— I bare neitlier tioKl vm in^matfon to itidqlge in 
it to excess. You and I have beewsome time sisunder 
im the purauit of our several atudiea; you to the Hvely 
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and bvtsj seat of gaiety, fashion, and folly; J to the 
retired haunts of a secluded village, and the studious 
vails of a silent and ancient parsonage. At first sight 
one would think that my lot had been' most profitable, 
as undoubtedly it is most secure ; but when we' come 
to consider the present state of things in tlie capital, 
the. boundless opportunities of spiritual improvement 
which offer themselves, and the very superior society 
which every serious man may there join with, the tables 
seemed turned in your favour. I hope and trust this 
is really the case, and that with philosophical strength 
of mind, you have turned an unregarding ear to the 
voice of folly, and continued fixed upon the serenerand 
far more exquisite occupations of a religious life. I 
have been cultivatingf^^ in retirement, by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, a closer. communion with God; but 
you have been led/ as it were, in triumph by the ener- 
getic discourses of the many good men whom you have 
had the opportunity of hearing, to heights of religious 
satisfaction, which I can at present only sigh for at a 
distance. I appeal to yoji whether the grace of God 
is not the source of exquisite enjoyments? What can 
be more delightful than that swee^. and placid calm 
which it casts over one's mind ; or thaii the tenderness 
it sheds abroad in our hearts, both with regard to God, 
and our poor fellow-labourers? Even.woiidly-ntinded 
men confess that this life is, at best,, but a scene of 
anxiety, and disappointment,' and distress. ' How ab- 
surd then, and inconsistent must be thdr conduct^ 
when, in spite of this so general and confirmed. an ex- 
perience, they neglect what qan alone alleviate the jior- 
rows of this life, and provide for. the happiness of the 
next? How much more is he to be envied, who can ex- 
claim with St. Paul, * The xvorld ucrutified unto me, and 
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'I uiUo the world.* * I have learnt^ hi iohdtsoever itatt I 
mn, tkerewUhto he content* ^ The world passeth away and 
the hut thereof; but he that'doeth the will ofGodabidetk 
for ever.* There is in truth, an indescribable satisfac- 
tion in the service of God ; his grace imparts such com- 
posure in time of trouble^ and such fortitude in the anti- 
cipation of it/at the same time that it increases our plea- 
sures by making them innocent, that the Christian, 
viewed either as militant in this troublesome scene, or 
as a traveller who is hastening^ by a difficult, but short 
journey, to abetter country* is a most enviable and 
happy character. ' The man who^ lives without God in 
the world', on the other hand, has neither rest here, nor 
cert^ty or hope for the future. ' His reflections must, 
at all times, be dubious and dark, not to say distressing ; 
and his- most exquisite enjoyments must have a sting of 
fear and apprehension' in them, which is felt when the 
gay hour is over^ and its joys no more remembered. 
Many wicked and dissipated men sigh in secret for the 
state of the righteous, but they conceive there are in- 
superable obstacles in the way of religion, and that they 
must amend their lives before they can hope for accept- 
ance, or even dare to «ef A: acceptance with God. But 
what a miserable delusion is this 1 If this were truly the 
case, how awful would be the condition of the sinner ! 
for we know that our hearts are so depraved, and so 
obstinately' addicted to sin, that they cannot forsake it 
without some more than inortalpower to ciit asunder the 
bonds of innate corruptibn, and' loosen the affections 
from Uiis sinful bondage. I was talking a few days 
ago with a young surgeon who is just returned from 
Ae East Indies, and was expostulating with him on his 
dissolute habits : * Sir,' said he, * I know you are happy, 
^and I would give worWrf to be able to subdue my pas- 
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tiooi; but it ii iiiif>ossibk, it ki^T aofn be SofteT 1 
Juire madd resoltUoa Upon' retfolotioii^ aitd the lOttH 
«fitee hlu» bdeA thai I bare pKmged Ule deeped idto victe 
thiQi erer/ What eotild bcj a stronger illtistta^cm of 
the Scripture truths That diadt's hesart is natoi^lly cor- 
rupt and despenildljr wi^ksdl Siaice wickediKSs is 
miiery^ can we coiuseiy^ that aa all^^ood aild beiteTO'^ 
lent God woiild hire origimdly created irian with such 
a dispositioQ ? It i» sin T^htoh faaffa made ^e n^orid a 
yate of tea^ftrf It is the power df the troths of Jesos 
Christ allme that can redeem m from odr nsttaral de- 
prayil^ :»-*Ye^ my frieitd, * We know on whom we hare 
believed; and wearepetsiiadedtHatheisabld tokeep 
that ^s^iich we havd comimtled unt6 faiiri against the 
great day «* < When I occado^udly reflect od the biMof j 
of the times when the gpreat Redeemer e^ypeared^ be-^ 
hold God prepariltg his way before htm, uniting all the 
dTilisSed world in one language, (6reek,)£>r the i^edter 
dissemmating of the blessed Gospel ; and then, wheh I 
compare hi# preeepts with thoiie of the most famons of 
andieat sages, and tneditate on his life, his inanriers> his 
stifieringS, and cruel death/l am lost in wonder, lore, 
and griitittlde. Snob a host of eridende attended him, 
as nd power bat that of the devil coiAd withsiaad. His 
doctriaesy c6mpared with the moridity oF die then world, 
seem indeed to hare dropt doim from bear^» Wk 
meekness, his dhrine conqf^assion and pity for, mid fdp- 
glrenasB of, hb bitterest eiiemiei^ convinces me that he 
was indeed the Word; that he was what he professed 
to be^ God, IS his Smr^ r^cow;diiig the Virorld to bim- 
self« These thoughts open my eyes to my own wtetdhied 
iflgvatftude and disregard of so nierdfal and compass 
ncftMe a master ; ^nder sach impfessiofis, I CMild at- 
dently long to^ be separated altogether from tiie aflMi^ 
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of tliis life, and live alone to xny Redeemer. But, alas ! 
thi3 does not last long — the pleasing outside of the de- 
lusive world entices my heart away ; beauty' smiles 
me into a disgust of religion, and the fear of singularity 
frowns me into the concealment of it. How artfully 
does the arch- deceiver insinuate himself into our hearts I 
He tells us, that there is a deal of unnecessary morose- 
ness in religion, a deal too many humiliating conditions 
in the Gospel, and many ignorant absurdities in its pro- 
fessors ; while, on thg other hand, the polite world is so 
cheerful and pleasing, so full of harmless gaiety and 
refioed elegance, that we cannot but love it. This is 
an insidious species of reasoning. Could we but see 
things in their true colours, were but the false varnish 
offy the society of the Grospel would seem an assembly 
of angels, and that of the world a congregation' of 
devils : but it is the best way not to reason with the 
tempter. I have a Talisman, which at once puts to 
flight all his arguments ; . it is the name of my Saviour, 
and against that the gates of hell shall not prevail. That 
is my anchor and my confidence : I can go with that to 
the bed of death, and lift up the eyes of the dying and 
despairing wretch to the great Intercessor ; I can go 
with this into the society of the cheerful, and come 
away with lightness of heart, and entertainment of spirit. 
In every circumstance of life I can join'with Job, who, 
above fourteen hundred years before Jesus Christ, ex- 
claims, in the fervour of holy anticipation, ' I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth : and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.'. ^ ^ 

The power of tilie Gospel was never mose'S^^ongly^^^ ■ 
illustrated than in the late mission, to Greenland. '" *' 
These poor and unlettered tribes, who inhabit neariy 
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tlie «xtreinest rerge of aniioftl existence, heard the iU*- 
GoanieB of the Dannfa misROnaries on the being of a 
Qod widi stupid nneoncem, expivased tbeir assent t6 
everything tbat was proposed to tfaedi, axid then hoped to 
extort some present for tiieirisomplacenty. For ten years 
did a Torj learned and pkms man labour among thefH, 
widtout the conversion of a single souU He thought 
^t he nrast prove to Aem the existence of a God^ anA 
the original stain of oar natures, before he coold pread^ 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and he could never 
get oter &is first step ; for they either could not tin- 
defttand it, or woidd not, and wlien no presents wei% 
to be had, turned away in ^sgust. At letigth he slrir 
his error, and the plan of operations was altered* Jesui 
Christ was preached in simplicity, without any prepa*» 
ration. Tb^ Greenlanders seemed thoughtful, anf 8ted, 
and confounded; dieir eyes were opened to their de^ 
praved and lost state. The Gospel was received every 
where with ardent attention. The flame spread like 
wild-fire over the icy wastes of Greenland; numben 
came from the remotest recesses of the Northecu Ocean 
to hear the word of life; and the greater part of the. 
population of that extensive country basin timebe^n 
baptized in the name of the Father^ itkd the Son, and 
die Holy Ghost. 

I have now filled my sheet.— Pardon my prolixi^, 
«iid believe me, my prayers are offered up, frequently^ 
for your continuance of the path jou have chosen; 
For myself, I need your prayers — ^may we be a mutual 
assistance to each other, and to our lellow^labourers 

in tht Lord Jesus. 

Believe me your sincere friend, 

Hi K.WHITE. 
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TO MR. 40HN CHARjL-ESWORTH. 

: P£AR G9A.RLESWOETH, 

/ . • . • ♦ ♦ . . «i ♦ ♦ 

I .BBoyou will adm^e the elegance of texture and 
shape of the aheet oa which I have the honour to write 
to youy and Jbewace lest, ia drawing your conclasioaa^ 
you conceive that I am turned exeiseBian ^-^for i 
aasiire you I write altogether in chan!keter;-'*a poor 
Cambridge scholar, with a patrimoBy of a few old 
books, an ink-horn, an4 some sundry qukes of pf^per> 
manufactured as the envelopes of pounds of tee» but 
converted into repositories of learning and taste. 

The classica are certainly in disrepute. The ladies 
have no more reverence for Greek and Latin, than they 
have for an old peruke, or the ruffles of Queen Anne. 
I verily believe ttet they wc^uld hear Hofoer's Greek 
without evidencing one mark of terror and awe, even 
though spouted by a university orator, or a Westrain- 
aj^r Steojiior. temporuj mores! liie miraJl elegance 
qC the twai^ging French iom> and the. vile squeak of 
lb:e. Ifafm^fiddk^ are more preferred than all the energy, 
91^ aU the sublimity of all the Greek and Roman 
oiejbofs, hiatoriAiiii« poeta^ and phiIo60{Aiem, put toge^* 
Ih^r. New, Sia^ as a classic^ I au)AOtbeac to have the 
honourable fome of the ancients thus despised and con^ 
temoed^ and therefore I bftV6 a controversy with ,all 
^e.b^Mix smd belles, Frenchmea and Italiaot. When 
thuy teU me that I walk by rule and compaes, that I 
balftnce my body with strict regard to the centre of 
ggMitj^ BXki that I have more Oraek in my pate 
than frace in • my limbs, I can bear it all in suUen 
silence, for you know it must be a libel, since I am no 
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mathematician, and therefore cannot have learned to 
walk ill by system. As for grace, I do believe, since I 
read Xenophon, I am become a very elegant man, and 
in due time shall be able to spout Pindar, dancing in 
due £pradation the advancing, retrograde, and medium 
steps, according to the regular process of the strophe, 
antiatrophe, and epode. You and I will be very fashion- 
able men, after the manner of the Greeks : we will in- 
stitute an orchestra for the exercise of the ars saltandi^ 
and will recline at our meals on the legitimate Tricli- 
nium of the ancients — only banish all modern beaux 
and belles, to whom I am a professed and declared 
enemy. 

So .much for flippancy — 

Vale! S. R. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 

H. K. WHITE. 

• • • • 

TO MR* SERJEANT ROUGH. 

MY DEAR SIR, Brigg> near Winteringham, July, 1805. 

I HA V£ just missed you at Lincoln, where I had some 
expectations of seeing you, and had not circumstances 
prevented, I had certainly waited there till to-morrow 
morning for that purpose. This letter, which I wrote 
at Bri^, t shall convey to you at Kirton, by some per- 
son going to the session; many of whom, I have no 
doubt, are to be found in this litigious little town. 

Your mis-directed epistle, to my great sorrow, never 
reached my bands. As I was very anxious to get it, I 
made many inquiries. at. the post-offices round; but 
they were all in vain. I consider this as a real loss^ 
and I hope you will regard me as still under the pres- 
fiU4^ of vexation, until I receive some substitute from 
your hands. 
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Had I any certain, expectation of. hearing. 700 ad-^ 
df ess #Ac court or. jury sworn at Kirton, no circiim-^ 
steoces should prevent me fronv being present.; so do I 
long to mark the dawnings of that eloquence which 
\i^l one day ring through every court in the Midland 
Circuit. I think the noise of * * *, the overbearing 
petvdance of * * *, and the decent aissufance of "^ * . *, 
will readHy yield to that pure/ chaste, and muily eld* 
^ence>/which, I have no doubt,, you chiefly culliivate. 
It seems to me, who am certainly no very competent 
judge, that the^e is a. uniform mode, or ar^, of pleading 
in our courts^ which is in itself faulty, and is moreover 
a barto..the higher excellencies. You know, before a 
barrister, begins, in what manner he 'will treat the sub- 
ject; you anti.cipate liis positiveness, his complete con- 
fidence in the stability of his .'case, his contempt of his 
opponent, his voluble, exaggeration, and the vehemence 
of his indignatiop^ All these are as of course. It is 
no matter what sort of a face the business assume : , if 
Mr. be all impetuosity, astonishment, and indig- 
nation on' one side, we know he would not have been 
a whit less' impetuous, less astonishedi or less indig- 
nant, on the other, had he ha^^ned to have been re- 
tained. It is true, this assurance of success, this con- 
tempt of an opponent, and dictatorial decision in speak- 
ing, are calculated to have effect on the minds of a 
jury ; and if it be the business of a counsel to obtain 
bis ends by any means, he is right to adopt them ; but 
the misfprtune is, that all. these things are mechanical, 
and as .much in the power of the opposite counsel as in 
your, own ; so that it is not so much who argues .best, 
as who. speaks last, loudest^ o^ longest. True. elo- 
quence,, on the other hand, is confident only where 
there is real ground for confidence, trusts more to 
'2c 
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aad ftels tkan to' uoposing d««balMitto», and 
fatkiMllier to ommnee thm d«nie. Tfte alFslrepeMvt 
naA of a plta^r omj, fotm whiter iatioiidttto a jtfty ^ 

aad ingenuous manneVi w^ move «ft dMidly woiAK-upeii 
Ihair undentandings, and wU make an knpressiott ool 
which the hoA e£ deckmiatton wilL be lost. I think a 
man who would pliaad iaihie aMuiner, would gnu the 
confideaoe- of a jnrj> and would find the arenuee of 
Iheir hearts much mooa open^ than a man of more as« 
suiwaoe, who, by too much confidence^ where there is 
nmk doubt, aad too much vehemence where there b 
greater ni^d of coolness, puls^ his hearers oontmually 
in mind that he. is pleading for hire. There Seeme to 
be so much beauty in truth, that I could wish 6t^r>bar^, 
listers would make a distinction between cases^ inthe^ 
opinion well or iU-*founded, embarking their wholid 
heart and soul in the one, and eontenting themsetres 
with a perspicuous and foreiUe statement of Iflieir 
cKenlfs case in the other. 

Pardon ssy rambling* The cacovthes scrilfendi can 
only be used by indulgence, and we have all a propen- 
sity to talk about things we do not understands 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAJt NEVILLE, Wintemgliain, A|ig«st SOfk, 1806^. 

I AM very sensible of all your affection^ in your uixiety 
thai I should not diminish my books; but I am by no 
meanarelieved from the anxiety which, on more accounts 
Uian oacy I am under, as to my present situation, so 
great a burden to the family, when I ought to be a 
suppost. My father made some heavy complaints when 
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I iMi •& iMMBd; md tfkmgh I tm taAaeefl to bdieti 
Ifcftt te ifl dnougli htovsed to Tender tt r«ry excQsdble, 
yel I oattaot but feel etcoiigty the peeulimty of my 
ekttlitioni end; at my age, Mk ashisaaiied that I ^o«M 
add to fais burdena* At preaent I hdim my hande ooiii*> 
{detaly tiedbehkid Jiie. Wbea I get toeoUege, I hope 
to have uoie opportemties of adrantage^ and, if I am 
fottmate, I aliall probably lelieTe my father «nd mother 
from the weight wfiich I now lay upon tfaenu I wish 
fOiH if' you jrcad tins ietter to my mother^ to oaut this 
pert. 



TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

PEdVR SIB^ WuiteiingliaBb Sept* ieth> 180$. 

Yot; A letter haa at l^gth reached me at tide pleee, 
where I hate beetiibr tim laet ten monflia effli^oyed iki 
dasiieal reading widi Mr. Orainger. It giree me plea* 
sure to hear of you, and of poetry : for, since I came 
lierey. I have not only been attetly shot ovit from all inter* 
coarse widi the lettered world> but have totally laid eiside 
the pea of iiufptration. I have been actuated to this by 
a sense of duty; Ibr I wish to prove that I have not 
tov^ted the ministerial Office through the desire of 
learned leisure, but with an ardent wish to do my duty 
B» a teacher of the trath. I should blush to present 
myself as a oandidate for that office in an ifnqualified 
and unprepared state ; and as I have placed my idea of 
the neoessaty qualifications, very high, all the time be- 
tween now and my taking my degree will be little enough 
for these purposes alone. I often, however, cast a look 
of fond regret to the darling occupations of my younger 
hours, and the tears rush into my eyes, as I fancy I see 

2 c 2 
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the few. wild ' flowers of poetic genias/ with which" I 
(lave been blessed, withering with neglect. - Poetry 
has been to me something more than amusement; it 
has been a cheerful companion when I have had no 
other to fly to, and a delightful solace when consolation 
has been in some measure needful. I cannot, there- 
fore, discard so old and faithful a friend without deep 
regret, especially when I reflect, that, stung by my in- 
gratitude, he may desert me for ever! 

With regard to your intended publication, ;you d^ 
me too much honour by inserting my puerilities along 
with such good company as I know I shall meet there. 
I wish I could present you with some sonnets worthy 
of your work. I have looked back amongst my old 
papers, and find a few verses under that name, which 
were written between the time when * Cliflon Grove' 
was sent to the press, and its final appearance. The 
looking over these, papers hw. recalled a little of my 
old warmth, and I have scribbled some lines wMcb, as 
th^ey. owe their rise: to your letter, I, may fairly (if I have 
room) present you. I cannot read the sonnets ^hich 
I have found amoi^st my. papers, with pleasure, .and 
therefore I shall not presume to shew them! to you.. 1 
shall, anxiously expect the publication of your work*^ 

. I shall be in Cambridge next months being admitted 

a sizar at St. John's. Trinity would have suited my 

plans better, but the expenses of that college are greater. 

With thanks for your kind remembrance of mei. Ire- 

main. Dear Sir, 

Very respectfully and thankfully yours, 

H,K. WHITE. . 
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Tes, my stray tteps hard wandered, wauder'd far 
From thee, and long, heart-iootfaing^ PoSsy t 
And maoy a flOwer» which ia the passing time 
My heart hath registered, nipped hy the chill 
Of u^deserred neglect, liath sfantok and died. 
Hetot-soothing Poesy t-^Thongh thdo hast ceased 
To hover o*eT the many* voiced strings 
Of my long filent lyre, yet ifaon canst stilt 
Call Ae #arm tear from its tbrice^haUoir'd eeO, 
And with recalled images of bliss 
Warm my reluctant heart.'^Yea, I wonld throw. 
Once more wotdd ^row, a qnidh: and faitnrled hand 
O'er die respon^ng chords.<^It hath ntit ceased — 
.it eannot, wHl not ceaae ; Uie heavenly warmth 
Plays round my heart, and o^iantles o'er tliy eheek; 
Stilly dmug^ nnfoidden, plays.'-^Fair Poesy! 
The summer and the spring, the wind and rain, 
Sunshine and stohil, with vftrioui^ inierehatige. 
Have mark'd full many a day, and week^ and month, 
Since bf dark wood, or hainlet fitr retired. 
Spell-struck, with thee X loiter'd.r-43of<»nress I 
I cannot biirat thy bonds l~It ii^ bat lifi 
Thy blue eyes Id that deep^beipangled vault. 
Wreathe ihy enchai^d tresses round thine ann, 
And mutter some obscure and charmed rhyme. 
And I could follow thee, on thy night's wofk^ 
Up to the regkmft ti thrice^chasteited fire^ 
Or in the caverns of the ocean Bibdf 
Thrid the light maxes of tli^. vbUint foot. 
Yet other duties call me, and mine ear 
Must turn away fc6A Uie hijgh minstrelsy 
Of thy soul-tranciiig^ harp, unwillingly ' ^ 

Must turn away; there are severer strains, 
(Afid surely they are sweet as ever smote 

«c 3 
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Hie ear of spirit, from this mortal c6il ' 

Released and disembodied), there are strains, • 
Forbid'to all, save those whom solemn thought, 
Through the probation of revolving years. 
And mighty converse with the spirit of truth, 

' Have purged and purified. — ^To theise my soul 
Aspireth; and to this sublimer end 
I gird myself; and climb the toilsome steep 
With patient expectation. — Yea, sometimes 
Foretaste of bliss rewards me ; arid sometimes • 
Spirits iinseen'upon my footsteps wait, 

' And minister strange* music, which doth seem 
Now near, now distant^ now on high, now low. 
Then swelling from all sides, ^th bliss complete. 
And full fruition, filling all the sOul. . 
Surely siich niinistry, though raVe, may soothe • 
Thcf steep ascient, and cheat. the lassitude ' 
Of toil ; and but that my fond heart r - 

' Reverts to* day-dreams of the summer gone. 
When by clear* fountain,' or embowered brake, 
riay a listless muser, prizing,' far . , 
Above all other lore, the poet's thetne; 
But for such recollections I' could brace 
My stubborn spirit for the arduous path 
Of science unregretting ; eye afar 
Philosophy upon her steepest height,' 
And with bold step; and resolute attempt, . * 
Pursue her to the innermost recess. 
Where throned in li|;||t she sits, the Queen of Trtith. 

These verses form nearly the only poetical eflfort 
of this year. Pardon their imperfections. ^ 
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TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, St. John's, Oct. 18th, 1805. 

I AM at,leiig;tb finally settled- in iny tdoms^ and, accord- 
ing to my promise, I write to you to tell you so. I did 
not feel quite cOi^fof table at first here : but now I be- 
gin to feel at home, and relishf my silent-aod thoughtful 
-cup of .te4 mp^e thai) ever. Amongst dur varipus soccu- 
pations^ tb^t pf^attendiog' chapel is to* me not the least 
irksome, for the service is read in general below the 
'ispan of myauditory nerve V but when they chant, I am 
quite jcha^n^ed, for our organ is fine,iand Uie voices are 
good. This is, however, only on- high days and festi- 
vals, in which number^ the present day is to be reck- 
oned (St.. Luke's). ^ 

My mathematical studies do npt agree with; me, and 
you ;may. satisfy yourself I' shall iiever be a senior 
wrangler. Many men come up with knowledge enough 
for:< the. highest honours, and how oau a man be ex- 
•pec^ted to^k^ep up with them who starts-.wit^but any 
previous fund ? Our lectures begin on Monday; and 
then I shall know more of college difficulties. 

My rooms are in the top story of the farthest court of 
St. John's (which you perhaps remember) neat the 
clpisters. " They, are light, and tolerably pleasant; 
though, as there was no furniture in them, and I have 
not yet bought many necessary articles, they look'very 
bare. Your phiz over the chimney-piece has been re- 
* cognised by two of my fellow-students s the one recol- 
lected its likeness to Mr. Maddock; of Magdalene ; and 
the other said it was like a young man whom he had 
seen with. Mr. Maddock, and whom he supposed to be, 
his brother. 
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Of my new acqaaintances, I have become intimate 
with a Mr* * * *» who, I hope, will be senior wrangler. 
He is a very serious and friendly man, and a man of no 
common mathematical talents. He lives in the ssgne 
court with me. Besides him, I know of none whose 
friendship I should value ; and, including bin, no One 
whose b«id I would take in preference to that oif my 
old friend, so long as I see my old friend with hts old 
iioe* When you have learned to foe other than wfaait 
you are, I ehsJI not r^gpret that B. M. is no longer my 
friend, but that my former Friend is now no more. 

# « • « . 

I walked tbioiigh Magdalene the other day, and I 
could sot iielp anticipating the time when I should 
t*ome to drink your tea, and swallow yout bread and 
iHitter, witiiin the sacred, walls. You must know bii^ 
coUege was originally a convent for Black ^riai^ ; aud 
If a man of the reign of Heniy the Sixth were to peep 
out of his grave, in the adjoining churchyard, AnA lodk 
into our portals, judging by our dress and appearancii, 
he might deem us a convent of Black Friars stilL 
Some of our brethren, it is true, would seem of very 
unsightly bulk % but many of them, with eyes sunk Into 
their heads, from poring over ^e mathematics, miglit 
pass very well for the fasting and mortified shadows of 
penitent monks. 

With regard to the expenses of our college, I can 
now speak dedsively; and I can tell yon, that I Shall 
be here. an independent man. I atii a senior siiear, 
under very frnrourable circumstances, and, t befieve, 
the profits of my situation will nearly equal the actual 
expOAses of the college. But this is no rule for other 
colleges. 1 am on the be^fside (there are two divisions) 
of 81. Jdia's, and the expenses here are less than any 
where else in the university. 
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I hare- this week written some very elaborate verges 
for a college prize, and I have at length learned that I 
am not qualified for a compedtor, not being a Lady 
Margaret's scholar: so that I have lost my labcnir. — 
Compared with the other men of this large college; I 
find I. am a respectable classic^ and if I had time to' gife 
to'the'^anguages, I think I should ultimately succeed 
in them in' no' small degree ; but the fates forbid ; ma- 
thematics:! must read, and in mathematics I know^I 
never, shall excel. These are harassing reflections for 
a:poor young man gaping for a.fellowiship ! 
* If Irchose, I could find a good deal of religious so- 
ciety here, but I must not indulge myself with it too 
muoii. - 'Mr.* Simeon's preaching strikes me much. * 

* • . ♦ . • . . . 

I beg y6u will answer a thousand suoht questions as 
these without my asking them; > 

This is a letter of inteUigence :— next shall be senti- 
ment (oriGothicarch, for they are synonymous accord- 
ing to Mr. M.) ... 

> 4 • - ■ 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

DEAR MOTHER, St^ John's, Oct f 6th; 1805. .t 

■ • « » • * ♦ 

You seem to repose so little confidence in what I s&y 
with regard to my college expenses, that I am not en- 
couraged to hope you will give me much credit for what 
r am about to say, namely, that had I no money at all, 
either from my friends or' Mr. Simeon, I could hiana^e 
to live here. My situation is so very favourable, add 
the necessary expenses so very few, that I shall want 
very little more than will suffice for clothes andbOoks. 
I have go* the bills of Mr. * *, a sizar of this cdllege, 
Q^yw before mei and from them, and his own account, 
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I will give foia a ilatMMnl of wbtft ny cdlege Bilb 

will nmomit to. 

• •• • • • 

TkM my eoHei^ ^xpenaat ^1 not be more tfaaa 1 U, 
or 15^ ftoyeer ai die most. I iball n6t have any oeoa<» 
HOB for the trhole tarn I have ackim upon Mr. Simeoii 
for; mid if thangs go weU, I shall be able to Ihre vdtln 
ooi bdlig depeade&t on any one. The Mr. * *» whose 
bills I have bonoiTedy hats been mt college ihree yene* 
He came ever from * *, with lOL in his podk^ti and 
has no friends, or any income or emolument whatevw^ 
eaeefii what he recdves for his sizarship; yet he does 
support himself and that, too, very genteelly. It te 
only men's extravagance that makes college life so es« 
pensive. There are siiars at St. John's who spend 
16(M. a-year : but they are gay^ <fissipated men, who 
choose to be sizars in order that they may have morn 
money to larah on their |^asares« Oar dinners and 
sappers cost ns nothing; and if a man choose to eat 
mttk-breakfasts, and go withont tea, he may live ibso* 
lately for nothing; for his college emoluments will 
cover the rest of his expenses. Tea is indeed almost 
linperfluous, since we do not rise from dinner till half- 
past three, and the supper bell rings a quarter before 
nine. Oar mode of living is not to be complained of, 
for the table is cov^saed with aU possible variety^ and 
on feast days, which our fellows take eare are pi^t^ 
frequent, we have wine. 

You will now, I trust, feel satisfied on ibis sohject^ 
and will no longer give yourself unnecessary uneasiness 
on my account. 

« « ■* • 

I was uafortiinate anough to be pat into unfhmiriied 
rooma^ so that my fivnitttre will cost me a lilde mora 
than I expected; I so[qpose about IML or pethlqis OBt 
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fvite 80 mnoli. I^dtepmiaWrrflBAllMiiyWiikblABMi 
jttst aA comfortaUe aa a bed ; itomlfeoBtam4d.9lm^ 
with Uaakets, coanterpane, and {ittiaws, i^cw . I hme 
ibem fOGOMr-* sitliii^^cooBi, « bed-ixpooa^ and a kind 
<tf scullery or pantry* My utting-coom is ncvy Itgfaft 
and {pleasant, and, what does not often happen, the 
waUaareiB good case, having been k^lyatai^fid green. 

ImostooniiBissioa my sister to make oieapairof 
latter saeks, bat libey most not be fioe^ becaose my liu> 
aitflce is not very fine,. Ithink the old shape (or oeta* 
gOBSy one upon another) is the neatest, and while the 
best colour, I ivish Maria would punt vignettes in the 
squares, because then I should see how h&t drawing 
proceeds. You muat know that diese are not intended 
as mere matters of show, but are intended to answer 
some purpose ; there are so many particular places to 
atlend ea partisaiaf days, that aaless a man is very 
canlioosy he has nothing eke to do than to pay lorfeils 
for mQ»4ateadanfie. A few cards^ and a little rack, 
wA\ be a short way of helping the aieinory. 

I tl^H I must get a sii^pply of sugar firom London ; 
for if I buy it here, it will cost me- 1«. 6i. per pound, 
which ia rather too much* 1 have- got tea enough to 
last the term out* 

Althpogh you may be quite easy on the suhjeet ef 
my future support, yet yoi^^nast not form splendid ideas 
of my socoess at the university, for the leoturers all 
qpeak sa low, and we »t at sach a distance^ that I ean- 
BOt.hear a syllable; I have, tberefove, no more advaa* 
tage than if I were studying at home. 

I beg we may have no more doubts aad fearsy at 
kast on my score. I think I am now very near being 
off your handa; and, since my education at Uie um- 
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versilj is.quitftjecurey you need not entertain gioomy 
apprehenaions for the future ; 'my maintenance will, at 
all .events, be decent and respectable : and you muist 
not grieve, yottiself because I cannot be as rich as an 

alderman. > 

• ♦ ♦ - * ' , 

^ ... • / • 

Do not shew, this letter to all coiner«> nor, leave it 
about, for people will have . a very . mean idea of uni- 
versity, education, when vthey find it costs, so little;. but 
if they. are saucy.on the. subject, tell them— ^L have: St 
lord just under me. 



TO THE REV. J. DASHWOOD. 

DEAR SIR, St. Jobnls, Oct 26tb> 1805. 

It is jiow many months since I wrote . to you, and I 
hav^ . not received any answer. I . should not have 
troHbled you with this letter, b»t that, considering Jiow 
much I owe to you, I thought the rules and obser-. 
vanceB.of ^H^ict etiquette might. with moral propriety 
be dispopsed with. . • : « 

. Suffer, me therefore to tell you, that I am quietly and 
comfortably settled at St. John's, silently confoitning 
myself to the habitS'^of college lif4», and pursuing my 
studies with .such moderation as I think ne'cessary- for 
my, health. I feel v^ry nvuph at home, and toleriably. 
happy :. although the peculiar advantages of university, 
education. will in a great measure be lost to.tne, since 
there .is not one of the lecturers whom I am able to 
hear. 

My, literary ambition is, I think, now fast subsiding, 
and a better emulatioiv. springing up in its room. I 
conqeive that, . considering the disadvantages under 
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which I labour, Tery .little can ^be expected frommein 
the -senate house; I. shall not^ however, remit my*ex* 
ertions, but shall at least strive to^aoquit myself with 
credit, though I cannot hope for the more splendid 
honours. 

With regard to my college expenses, 1 have the plea- 
sure to inform you, that my situation is so favourable, 
that I shall be obliged, in. strict rectitude, to waive the 
offers of many, of my friends. I. shall not even need 
the sum Mr. Simeon mentioned after the first year; and 
it is not impossible that I may be able to live without 
any assistance at all. I . confess I feel pleasure in the 
thought . of this, not^ through any vain .pride, of inde- 
pendence, but because I shall .then give, a more un- 
biassed testimony to the Truth, than if I were supposed 
to be bound to it.by any ties of obligation or gratitude. 
I shall .always feel, as much indebted for intended,, as 
for actually afforded assistance ;:and though. I. should 
never tbinka.8en8e.of thankfulness an oppressive bur- 
den, yet.i shall .be happy to evince, it, when, in. the eyes 
qf'ihe.morldf the. obligation to it has been discharged. 

I hope, you xwill ere long relieve me from the painful 
thQUght that I lie under your displeasure; and believe 
me^ Dear Sir, 

Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

, H. K. WHITE. 



TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 



» 



Cum duittUB ^.te.frustra litteras.expect&ssem memet 
in animum tuum revocare aut iterum otio obtrudere 
nolebam. 

Peiies te erat aut nobiscum denuo per litteras col- 

2 D 
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loi|iit a«t ftmStMitaleAi eHKOBt^t^^ 

iteiltere. Hoc te prntttlkse jaan dia pntarenHB, ctoi 

ifittola tita mUtt in raanutt veait. 

« * « • 

Hag litteras scribebam intra sanctos Sanctissimi J^ 
lumma Cdilegii nivfoa^ia cri^ierriBi& b&c iiMtr& 9ca- 
dfii»itA> Cantabrigin. 

Hie tnmquillitate deniqae Ihtoracum pr€pri4y «iimnft 
Clin yfolmptsdtt conjunct^ finu>r. Hie omnes dIsceiMti 
irtaty OBKiea scientM raiionea ia<kgo et • perstquor: 
fieai^ quid tandem erasncns. Cevte si pavpni pvofido^ 
mihi euipn jiioe datam erit ; modo vaWtodo nte stnat. 

Hand feameA vertOT, ii v^inm die«re cogor; tit. 9tM» 
l^ofician; qnanquaminftrnisaiiritotalioramlcictorM 
▼ix nnquam audire queam. In raaAjematiem paiam 
ai&uc pTQ&ci: utpote qui pei^^dciain cevtameA cuih 
emditiMiaiiB qaibnsqoe in v#tarutt Uoguia et moiibas 
Teriads jaasfam sim initaitM* 

Hia in ttadiis pio mea paffbrovi aan^ et tam^pttift liea- 
ternft ccmsuetndine liand m^loet Mer aunii versatua* 

Latin^ minua Bbgaater ecribere Tid^or quam Greeed s 
nequa vero eftdeoi votuptate aevipforee Latinoa lectito 
qmam Grcecoa : earn antem- emnera induatvi» aie« vim 
Romanis lltteris contulerimy baud dubito quin fttciiies 
mihi et propitias eaa faetam. 

Te etiam revocaitum veiim ad haec elegantia delicias- 
que litterarum. Quid enim accommodatius videri po- 
test aut ad aaimam quoUdianis cutis labasibusqueop- 
pressum reficiendum et recreandum^ aut ad mentem, et 
facultates ingenii acuencfas, quam exquisita et expolita 
summAquft vi et acafoiiie ingenii eiaborata ¥at6*iin» 
scriptorum opera? 
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TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

MY DEAK JAMES, St JoWa, Nov. 1805. 

iTou do not know bow aiudoas I am to hear how you 
go on in all things ; and whether you still persist in 
stefltdfastness and seriousness* I know, »y dear ladj 
that your heart is too good to run into actual vice, jet 
I fear the example of gay and wicked perspns may 
lead you to tfabk lig hdy of religioni and then who 
knoiyrs where it may end ? Neville, however, will always 
be your director, and I trnat you conceal none, eve* 
of your very thoughts, from him* Continue, James, 
to solicit the £itherly superintendance of your Alakar« 
night and morning. I shall not fear for you, while I 
am assuied you do this fervently, and not in a harried 
or slovenly manner. With constant prayer, we have 
nothing to fear from Ae temptations of the world, tho 
flesh, and the devil: Qod will bring us through it, and 
will save us in the midst of peril. If we consider the 
common condition of man's life, and the evils and mis^ 
fortunes to which we are daily exposed, we have need 
to bless God every moment for sparing us, and to beg 
of him, that when the day of misfortune comes (and 
come it mnst, sooner or later, to all), we may be pre* 
pared with Christian fortitude to endure the shock. 
What a treasure does the religions man possess in this, 
that when evefy thing else fudls, he has God for his re- 
fuge ; and can look to a world where he is sure, through 
Christ Jesus, that he will not be disappointed ! 

I do not much heed to what plaee &f worship yo« 
may go, so as you are but a serious and regulair at« 
teadaot. Permit me, however, to explain the true Ba«> 

2 D 1^ 
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tore of the question with regard to the church liturgy, 
in order that you may be the better able to judge. 

You know, from the epistles of St. Paul, that soon after 
the death of Jesus Christ, there were regular cburches 
established in various places, as in Corinth, Galatia, 
Thessalonica, &c. &c. Now, we are not certain that 
they used forms of prayer at all in these churches, mubh 
more that any part of ours was used In their time ; but 
it is certain, that in the year of'our Lord 286 there was 
a general liturgy in use throughout all the churches of 
Christ* Nowy if in that early time, when Christians 
were much more like the apostles than they are now, 
thieyiised a form of prayer in the churches, it is fair to 
conclude' that the practice was not unscriptural ; be- 
sid£», at this very time, St. John the Evangelist had 
not been'dead above 100 years, and one of his disci- 
ptes, thoiigh at a very great age, was actually living. 
St. Chrysostom, who lived iabove 354 years after Christ, 
wrote^ some of oiir prayers, and the greater part of tbem 
have be^en in general use for a thousand years. About 
the' year 286, about one thousand five hundred years 
ago; immense multitudes of savages, the Goths and 
Vandsils, beiiig enticed by the fertility of the Italian 
cduntry; and the riches of its possessors/ came down 
from Germany, Hungary, and all the northern parts of 
Europe, upon the Roman empire; then enfeebled with 
luxury, and endeavoured to gain possession of the 
south. They were at first repulsed ; biit as fast as 
they were defeated or slain, new hordes, allured by 
the accounts which their countrymen gave of its opu- 
lence aiid abundance; succeeded in their stead, till the 
forces of the Romans grew unequal to the contest, and 
gradually gave way to the invaders^' who, wherever 
they came, reduced every thing to a state of barbarimn. 
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Tfee ChrtltiaiiSy abowt this time^ wcM beginDitig ioj^ 
T8il ia the RQmtei terHtorimr, and imder tte efflt)efor 
Congtantine, wl|o was the first Christian kiagy wete 
giving the blow to idolatry. Bat the sayage intolerance 
of the iataders, who reduced the conquered to abject 
slavery, burned books whererer they found theia, and 
even forbade the cultivation of learning, reduced them 
to the utmost distress* At this time they wrote, and 
used in their churches, all that part of the LUany which 
begins with the Lord^s Prayer, and ends with the prayer 
of St. Chrysostom. Tluis you see how venerably an- 
cient are many of our forma, and how little they merit 
that contempt which ignorant people pour upon them^ 
Very holy men (men now, we have every reason to 
believe, in heaven) composed them, and they have been 
uaed from age to age ever since, in our churchea, with 
l>at few alterations. But, you will say, they were 
need by the Roman Catholics, who are a very supers 
Btttions and bigoted set of people. This is no objeo- 
ttoo at all, because the Roman Catholics were not 
always so bad ; and what is a proof of this is, tiiat there 
once was no other religion in the world ; and we can- 
not lihink that Aardk rery wicked, which God chose, 
once, to make the sole guardian of bis troth* There 
have been many exc^lent and pious men among the 
Koman CaJiiolics, even at the time their public faith 
was corrupted. 

You may have heard of the Reformation ; you know 
it was brought about by Luther and Calvin, in the six- 
teenth century, about 1536. Now, Calvin is the 
founder of the sect of Independents, such as those 
who meet at Casttegate ; yet he had a hand in framing 
t^ Htnrgy, which, with alterations, we now use, and 
he sdscted it ia part from the liturgy of the Rom^ 

2 D 3 
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cbnrcM ; because' thej had received it ffom^^e prrnif- 
tare Oiiriatiansv^rbo were tnbi^ immediately taugiit by 
the apottlesi The' Reformation me^xis that change in 
religioiiy which was brought about, as said before, by 
Luther and Calvin, in consequence of the abases and 
errors which had crept into the Romish church. 

Yoii may possibly think the responses; of answers- of 
the clerk and 'people^ rather ridiculous.— This absnr- 
dily,' however, generally consists more ' in: the manner 
•than in the thing. They were intended to -be pro* 
-n(»ineed aloud by the people, and were Used as a means 
to keep their attention awake, and shew their sincerity. 
At the time this form was invented; not one man in 
five- or »x hundred could read ; 'and these repetitiens 
anstrered another purpose, of fixing important ejacu-^ 
lations and sentences in their minds. ' In diese days 
the -samei necessity does not exist ; biit we still retain 
•the form on account .of its other advantages, and 
through reverence, of such an antiquity, 'as almost 
vouches -for its being acceptable to God, who has per- 
mitted it tobe used by the wisest and best of men for 
so long & period. '' t ' '. > 

I thihk I have noW nearly tired you. / Pray' write to 
me soon, 'and believe me, My dear. James, 

Your very. afiectiona|:e brother, 

p. K. WHITE. 

, TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, Nov. 10, 1805. 
MY PEAR BEN, , 

♦ ' * . *. . • * 

The reasons why I said mathematical studies did not 
agree with me, were these^r-that I am more inclinedUo 
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dassical pursuits, and that/ considering what ..disad- 
vantages I lie ni^der in being deaf, I am afraid I.cannot 
isjccel in them.. I have at present Is^id them aside, ai^ I 
am reading, for the universit^f scholarship, which will soon 
be vacant : there are expected to be thirteen or fourteen 
candidates, some of whom are of great note from Eto^; 
and 1 have as much expectation of gaining it,, as of 
being elected supreme n^agus over the. mysteries, of 
Mithra* The scholarship is of no value in. itself ade- 
quate to the labour of reading for it/ but it .is the 
^eatest classical honour iix the university, and is a 
pretty sure road to a fellowsihip. My classical abilities 
.here: have attracted some attention, and my Latin 
thenaes, in particular; have drawn, forth inquiries. from 
the tutors as to the; place of my education. . The x^^ 
son why I have determined to. sit for the scholajrship is 
this,. that to have simply been a candidate for.it esta- 
.blishes a man's character, as^many of thQ first classics 
; in the university have /ailed of it. , , , 

1 begin now to .feel .at home, in my little room, and I 

wish you were here, to see how.snugly I sit by my blazing 

•.fire .in the cold evenings. College certainly haschanns, 

though I have a few things rankling at my heart which 

.will not let me be quite .happy .—Orfl, Ora, pro me. 

This last sentence. of mine i^ of a very, curiops ten- 
dency, to be sure: for who is there of mortals who has 
.not Something rankUng at his heart, which will not let 
him behappgr? 

It is curiou$ .to observe' the diQerent estimations^ two 
men make .of one [another's, happiness. Each, of .them 
surveys the external app.earance.of the, other!s. situation, 
. and, comparing thenx with the secret disquieting cir- 
cumstances, of .his own, thinks him happier; and so it 
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is that klf the iM>rld or^r, be we feyoured as we may, 
dbare is always somethiflg which others have, aiid 
which we otnrselfes hare not, necessaty to the comple- 
tion of our felicity. I think, therefore, upon the whole, 
there is no s«eh thing as posidre happiness In tMs 
world; and a man can only he deemed felidtons, aA 
he Is in comparison less affected with positive eril. It 
is our business, therrforCy to support Ourselves under 
existii^4 ills, with the anticipation of fhture blessinga;. 
IMe, with all its bitteiu, is a draught soon drunk t attd 
Aough we hate makiy changes to ftar on this side the 
graTCy beyond it we know of none. 

Your Mfe and mine are now marked out; and our 
calling is of such it nature, that it ill becomes us to be 
too much affected widi circumstances of an external 
nature* It is our duty to bear our evils with dignified 
silence. Considenng our superior consolati<ms, they 
nre small in comparison with those of others; and 
though they may cast a sadness both over our hearts 
and countenances, which time may not easily remoTs^ 
yet they must not interfere with our active duties, nor. 
affect our conduct towards osiers, except by opening 
our heart with warmer sympathy to their woes^ their 
wants, and miseries. 

As you have begun in your l^Ugious path, my be- 
loved friend, persevere. Let your love to the Crucified 
continue as pure as it was at first, while your seal is 
more tempered^ and your piety wMt^ rational and ma^ 
ture* I hope yet to live to see you a pious and respeotad 
parish priest ; as for me — ^I hope I shall do my duty as 
I have strength and ability, and I hope I shidl alwaja 
continue, what I now profess myself, 

Your friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE. ♦ 
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- TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE; . 

• ■ . » 

DEAR NEVILLE, . . St. JoWs, Canibridge, Dec* 10^ 1806. 

Lam. SO truly hurt that you* should- again complain of 
my long silence, that I cannot refrain from sending this 
by the post, although I shall send you a parcel to*m6r« 
row. The reason of my not having sent you the cra- 
vats sooner, is the difficulty I have found in getting 
them together, since part were in the hands of my 
laundresis, and part dirty. I do not know whether'you 
-will find them right, as my lineii is in other respects 
deficient, and I have a cause at issue with my washer- 
woman on that score. This place is literally, a den of 
tbiei^s ; my bed-maker, . whom we. call a gypy from a 
Gxeeki word signifying, a vulture, runs away with every 
thing he can lay his hands on, and when he is caught, 
says he only borrows them. He stole a sack of coals 
a- week as regularly, as the week came, when first I had 
£res; but I -have stopped the run of this business, by 
a moustrous large padlock:, which is hung to the staple 
o€ the/ bin. His;next trick was to bring' me' four can- 
dles for a pound instead bf six ; and this trade he car- 
riisd on for some, time, until I accidentally discovered 
the trick : he theti said he had always brought me right 
untiLthat time, and then he had brought me jvoeSy\inX 
iiad given Mr. H. (a. man on the same staircase) one, 
because he thought he understood I had borrowed one 
x>f him ; on inquiring of Mr. H. he had not given him 
• one according to his pretence : but the gentleman was 
not caught yet, for he declared he had lent one to the 
bed-maker of Lord B. in the rooms below. His neat- 
.est trick is going to, the grocer every now and then for 
articles in your name, which he converts to his owji use. 
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I have stopped him hete too, by keeping a cheok-bo6k« 
Tea, nngtLTf and-pooket-haodlcefehi^e, are hi§ natural 
perquisites, and I verily believe he will soon be filfittg 
ha cairister o»t of mine before my face. There is no 
nedresB for all diis ; for if y<Mi ctiange, yon are no btet* 
tef off: they are dl alike. They kiio^ you regard them 
as a pack of thieves^ and their only cokieem is to steal so 
dcsteroiisly that they may aot be confronted irith direet 
prooC 

Do not be mrprlsed at any appltreiit !ieg%ei»ce M 
mykatten: my tiote his so Many calls for it> that half 
mj duCtas are negtoeted. (hit college examlnatidii 
oomes on n^it Tuesday, and it ts <yf the utmost nto* 
mentiliat i acifuit myself w6ll &ere. A month Hftet 
wttl foUovr the scholarship examination. My tkne, 
therefore, at pi^seot, will scarcely permit the p^orm'^ 
aaee of my promise with respect to the hisCorieal papeia$ 
bat I faaiv them in miad, and I mn tmxkk beni on per^ 
fectiag ^thern m a manner auporidr to their cotbmenee^ 
ment* 

I woald &in wiite to my brother Jtenes, iffho most 
by no means Uiinlc i forget Mm ; but I fear I shall ae^ 
him before I write to him <m the accounts above stated^ 
The examination for the scholarship is distinct from 
that of OUT college) which is a vety important one ; and 
while I am preparmg for the one, I necessarily neglect 
the oUwr. 

I widi very ttiieh to hear from you on r^lfgioUS 
Copies ; and remember^ that although my leisure at pres 
sent mil not allow me to write to you all I wish, yet ft 
will be the Inghest gratificadon to me to read your let^- 
ters^ especially when they relate to your Chflstian pro* 
gress. I besoedi you not to relax> as you value fMft 
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pMC9 of vaMf tad tb« rapoio of a iytag' bad* I wi«k 
you would take in the Christiatt Otuerver, wkicli is a 
al^ap mmky%w6k will yield you maekt psafitable amase- 
meiil. I have h kera fbr nodiung^aad ean seod yoU 
up some of the aambeys if yoii l&e. 

. Rameiniber, aQdJel my mother know, that I liave no 
chance fer the mdrefuty ackoianihipy tnd tha^ I otif 
sit for the purpose of letting the anivevsity know that I 
am a decent proficient in the languages. 

There is one just vacant which I can certainly get, 
but I should be obliged to go to Peter-house in conse- 
qutnee^ which will aot be advisable,T^but 1 must make 
iojfuiriee about it^ I speak with eertainty (m tki» si^ 
jeel;^ because it ia restrietedto eaadidalea who are in 
their first year, araoagst whom I should probably be 
e^iual to ai^y* Tba others are o^a to bacheiors^ 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DtEAK NEVILUI, St. John's, Pec. 1601,1805. 

Ik conseqaence of an alteration ia my plans, I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing ycm at the latter end of 
this waefcy and I wish you so to inform my aunt. Tl|e 
season of this clvipge ia this, that I have over-read my- 
sell^ and^ I find it absolutely necessary to take soma 
relaxa<i(w, and ta give up study entirely, f'^r a short 
time, in order that I may go on better hereafter.^ 

This has been occasioned by our college lectures* 
whieh I had driven too late» on apcount- of my b^ng 
oeettfued in preparations for the university scholatskip 
eKamiDation^ and then I was obliged to fag so hard for 
the college lectures, as the time drew on* that I.cdiM 
take no exercise. Thus I soon knocked myself up, 
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and I now labour under a great general relazationy and 
much nervous weakness! 

. Change of air and place will speedily cemove -these 
symptoms, and I shall certainly give up the university 
s^olarship, rather than injure my healtii. < 
*. Do not mention these things to my mother, as she 
will make it a cause of unnecessary uneasiness. > 



' ■ TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DBAR NEVILLE, St. Johns, Dec. 19ih, 1805. > 

I WAS sorry to receive your letter, desiring me to defer 
my journey ; and I am sorry to be forced to tell you the. 
reasph of my coming to town sooner than you wish me; 
I have* had an attack of my old nervous complaint, and 
my spirits have been so wretchedly shattered, that my 
surgeon says I shall never be well till I have removed 
somewhere, where. I can have society and amusement. 
It is a very distressing thing to be ill in college, where 
you have no attendance,' and very little society. ' Mr. 
CattOD, my tutor, has prevailed upon me, by pressing 
wishes, to go into the hall to be examined with the men 
of my^ear: — I have gone through two examinations, 
and I have one to come ; after that is{over, he told me 
I liad better -go to mt friends directly, and relieve my- 
self with complete relaxation from study . Underthe^e 
circumstances, the object of my journey to London will 
be answered, by the mere residence in my aunt's family, 
and by a cessation from reading. While I am here^ I 
am wretched ; I cannot read — the slightest application 
makea me faint; I have very little society, and that is 
quite a force upon my friends. I am determined, there- 
fore^ to l^ave this place on Saturday morning, and you 
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naj rest 8atiifiid4fa#t the purpose of m j joiinie; will 
be fully accomptuhed bf the prattle of my attnit's little 
.one% and her care. I am nqt , an invalidy. since \ have 
no sickness or ailmept^lMitl ^lawe^Jk^andlow^siMritedy 
and unable to read. l?ifi lastn tl|^ greatest .calamity 
I can experience of a worldly natose. Mj mind preys 
upon itself. Had it hot been for Leeftm^ of Class Hall, 
I could not have gone through this wael^ Ihave besii 
examined twice, and., almost without loo|jog over the 
subjects, and I have gfven ss^faction; but I am obliged 
.to be kept up by strong medidiiLes to. endure this exer- 
tion, which is very great. . 

I am happy> however, to teU you,.I am ,b^tt^r ; and 
Mr. Parish, the surgeon, sfiys, a few days, will re-esta- 
blish me when I get into anod^er.scene, and into, spoiety* 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

MY DEAR MOTHER, I/udoD, Dec. t4t}i, 1805* 

You will,. no dpnbt, have been surprised at not having 
heard from n^e for so long a time, and you will be no 
less so to find that I am writing this at my aunt's in 
this far-famed city. . I have been so much taken up 
with our college examinations of late, thsitl could not 
find time to write even to you, and I am now come to 
town, in order to give myself .every relaxation and 
amusement I can ; for I had read so much alt Gam- 
bridge, that, my health was rather affected^ and X was 
advised to give myself the respite of a week or a fort- 
night, in order to recover strength. I arrived, in town 
on Saturday night, and should have written yesterday, 
ia order to remove any uneaaiQess you mig^t feel on 
my account, but there is no post on ^uuday^ 

2 » 
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I bKV^ fiottr to eommHsdcaCe some agreetdble ihtell^ 
gence to fan. Last week bein^ the close of the Mi- 
chaeknas term, and our college examination, otrr tutor, 
iHio batery gteat lAan, sent for me, and told me he 
'^m» sorry to* hear I had been ill : he understood I'tra^ 
iow-bpirfted, andwished to know viiether I frightened 
myself about co^llege expenses. I told him, ^at they 
"diii coot^butfr some Ifttle to harass me, becatise I was 
as yet ilncertain what the bills of my first year would 
amount to. His answer was to this purpose : — * Mr. 
Whtte, i beg you will not trouble yourself on this sub- 
ject : your emoluments will be very great, very grent 
indeed, and I wih take -care your expenses are ncft very. 
-burdc^om^.^-^f-Leave tbat to me!' He advised me to 
go ^ my friends, and amuse myself whh li total c^^ 
sation from reading. After our <;olIege examination 
(which lasted six days) was over, he sent for me again, 
and repeated what he had said before abbut the ex- 
penses of the college ; and he added, that if I went on 
as I had begun^ and made myself b good scholar, I 
might rdy on being f*ovided for by the c<^lege; for if 
the county Hi0uid he^M, smd thtey coald not elect me a 
feliow> they wmuld itecommend me to miother dollege, 
whtfre they wvMild be glad to receive a clever mlin from 
theiirliandB; or, at aftl events, ^ey couMiil^ya' get a 
young man a^ntuation aa prr^ate titfter in a nobleman^^ 
family: or couhd put htm in some liandsome way of 
prefermeut. ^ We mate h a rule (he said^ ^ providing 
for a clever man^ whose fortune is small ; and you <may 
-dierelbr^ ra^ ^saui^d, Mr. White, that, after yon ihave 
^rfcenyow degi<ee,you will be provided with a: genteel 
K5ompet«icy hy the cdlege: He begged I would be 
tmittit no apprehensions on ^ese accounts': be shook 

hamls witK me very affectionately, and WMfh^ foe a 

I 
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a^04; r«€0M!7« Tfaeae^ atteittioftii from a man like 
ijxe tqt^r of St. Jobo'tf aie verjittaTked; and Mr* C«t«^ 
too is well knpwQ for dottiig iaaore tiian lur says. . I am. 
fl^re, after tkese asturanceB from a principal of aare*^ 
specUMe a society as Si. John's^ I hare notiung mora ta 
feai; and 1 hope you iriU never repine ob my aiccount 
again : — aeotftding to eirery a][]f>earance, my lot in iife 
is' certain* 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. . 

; MY DEAH BEN, Londfl^, Xmt»p 19Q5* 

You woraLd haYe bad no leasdn to con^kun of my long 
alence^ bad i prelenred my self- justification to. yowr 
oase. I wrote yan a letter, which now lies in mydrawes 
at St. John's^ but in such a weak state of body, and n 
so desponding and comfortless a tone of mind, t}uitl 
knew it would give you pain, and therefore I chose ^t 
to send it. I have indeed been ill ; but, thanks to God, 
l am recovered. 'My nerrea were miserably sliaitered 
by over-^applicatioa, and the absence of all that could 
amuse, and the presence of many things which weighed 
heavy upon my spirits* When I foiind myself too ill 
to read, and too desponding to endure my own reflec<» 
tions, I discovered that it is really a miserable thing to 
be deatitiite of the soothing and supporting hand when 
nature most needs it. I wandered iip and down from 
dne man^s room to another, apd from one college to 
another, imploring society, a little conversation, iEind a 
Ikiderclief of the burden which pressed upon my aptrtts; 
and I am sorry to say, that Uiose who, when I was 
cheerfhl and lively, sought my society with avidity, 
now, when I actually needed conversation, were too 

2 B« 
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hmj to gnmt k. Oar oolleg* examination was then* 
approacliingy and I perceived with anguish that I had 
read' for the unirernty scholarship, unUl I had barely - 
time to* get up bur private subjects, and thktas I was 
now too ill to ready all hope of getting throtigh Aie ex-'- 
amination with decent respectability was at an end/ 
This was an additional grief. I went to our tutor, with 
tears in my eyes, and told him I must absent myself 
from the examination, — a step which would have pre- 
cluded me from a station amongst the prize-men nitf rl 
the second year. He eamesUyentreated me to run the 
risk. My surgeon gave me strong stimulants and sup- 
porUttg medicines during the examination week; and I 
passed, I beUeve, one of the most respectable^examina'* 
tions amongst them. As soon as ever it was over, I 
left Cambridge, by the'advicie of my surgeoaand tutor, 
Mkd I feel myself now pretty strong. I have given up the 
thou|^t of sitting lor the university scholarship in con-^ 
sequence of my ill^ssi as the course of my reading 
was effisctiially brokep. Inthis place I have beeii much^ 
amused, and have been received With ak attention in 
the literaty circles which I neither expected nor de- 
served. But this does not affect me as it once would 
have done : my views are widely altered ; and I hope 
that I shall m time learn to lay my whole heart at the 
foot of the cross. 

I have only one thing more to tell you of about my 
illness; it is, that I have found in a young man, widi 
whom I had a little acquaintance, that kind care and 
attentioh, which I looked for in vain from those who 
professed themselves my neiurest friends* At a time 
when « * * could not find leisure to devote a single' 
evening to his sick friend, even when he earnestly im- 
plored i^ William Leeson constantly, and even against 
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my wisheSy'devoted eDety evening to the relieving of 
my melancholy, and the enlivening of my solitary hours. 
With the most constant and affectionate assiduity, h^ 
gave me my medicines, administered consolation to my 
spirits, and even put me to bed. 



TO MR. P. THOMPSON. . 

SIR, London, Isi Janoary, 1806. 

I OWE it both to my feelings and my duty, that I should 
thank you for the kind inquiries you have thought it 
worth while' to make concerning me and my affairs. I 
have just learned the purport of a letter received from 
you by Mr. Robinson, the bodcseller ; and it i& a plead- 
ing task to me^ at the same time that I express my sense 
of your benevolent conceria in my beh^lf^ tp ^iv^ you, 
myself, the infbi;m.atlon you require. 
; The little yoYume whicly considered as the production 
of a very young man, may have interested you, has npl 
bad a very great aal6, although it may have had as nfach 
countenance as it deserved. The last report I received 
from the publishers, was 450 sold. So far it has an<- 
swered the expectati^s I bad formed from it, that it 
has procured ine. the acquaintance, and, perhaps, I 
may say^ the friendship of men equally estimable for 
their talents and their virtues. Rewarded by their 
countenance, I am bj no means dissatisfied with my 
little book ; bdeed, I think iU. naerits havtf , on the whole, 
rather been over-rated than otherwise, which I attribute 
to the lenity so readily afforded to the faults of youths 
and to the promptitude with which benevotot minds 
give encouragement where encouragement s^iQft t(x b^ 
wanted. 

2 E 3 
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With legard to iny peraooal concdfns, I hare Mxiid^ 
ooeded in placing myself at Cambridge, and hate al-* 
ready kejpt one term. My college is St. Johti's, 
where, in the rank of sizar, I shall probably be enabled 
to live almost independently of external support: but, 
should I need that &upp6rt, I har^ it in my power to 
draw on a friend, whose name I am not permitted to 
mention, for any sum not exceeding 361. per annum^ 
With liabits of frugality^ I shall never need this sum i 
so that I am quite at ease with respect to my college 
expenses, and am at full leisure to pursue my studies 
with a free and vacant mind. 

I am at present in the great city, whef e I tiave comei 
in conse^tience of a little injudicious application, a 
suitor to health, variety, and atmtsement. In a few days 
I shall TiBlurli to Cambridge, where (should you ever 
pass that why) I hope y6a Will not forget that I reside 
there du^e-fbarths-of the year. • It would, indeed^ giy^ 
me pleasure to say personally liow much I am obliged 
by Ypur inquiries* 

niope you will put a favourable construction both 
on the minut^ess and the length of this letter, and 
permit me to subscribe myself. Sir, 

Very thankfully and obediently, youts, 

H. K. WHITE* 

\ . i . ..." 

, . . . > . • 

to Hi^ AUNT. 

» • - ^ • - - 

MY. DEAR AUNT, at. Jobu'ii Caiiibridge, Jttu d<h, Itotf. 
I AM at len^h once more settled in my rooms at Cam"" 
bridge; but I am grown so idle, and so luxurious, since 
I have been under your hands, that I cannot read with 
half my usual diligence. 

I hope you concluded the Christmas holidays on 
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Monday evening mth the ctistoitiairjr glee ; ttnd I hop€ 
my uncle was well enough to partake ot your merri-^ 
ment You must now begin your penitential day^t, 
after so much riot and feasting ; and, with your thred 
little prattlers around you, I am sure your evenings will 
flow pleasantly .by your own fire-side. Visiting and 
gaiety are very well by way of change; but there is no 
enjoyment ko lasting as that of one's own fainily.- ElU 
zabeth will so6n be old enough to amuse you -with- her 
conversatibn ; and, I trust, you will take evefy oppor<* 
tunity of teac^tng her to put the right ^italue on things^ 
and to exercise her own good sense. It is amassing how 
soon, a child' may become a real comfort to its mother^ 
and how much even young minds* will, form hri>its of 
affeption towards those who treat them like reasonable 
beings^ capable of seeing the right and the wrongof 
then^telves. A very little girl may be ma,de to under^ 
stand that there are some things which are pleasant and 
amusiilg^ which are still less worthy of attention thatl 
others more disagreeable and painful. Childreti c^, Ift 
general, fond of little dmarbents of dress^ especially 
females; and though we may allow them to oe ele- 
vated with their trifling splendors^ yet we should not 
forget to remind them, that, although people may ad- 
mire their dress, yet they will admire them much more 
for their good sense/ sweetness of temper, and geBe^ 
rosity of disposition; Children are very quick-sighted 
to discern whether you approve of them, ^nd they are 
yery. proud of. your > approbation when they dtink you 
bestow it ; we should therefore be careful how we praise 
them, and for what. If we praise their dress, it should 
b^ slightly, and as if it were a matter of very small iia* 
portance; but we. should never let any mark of con* 
sideraiioni or goodness of heairt, in a child, pass by, 
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urithoot some token of approbation. Still we iftiisf 
never praise a child too much, nor too warmly^ for thaA 
would beget vanity; and when praise is moderately yet 
judiciously bestowed, a child values it more, because it 
feels that it is just. I don^t like punishments. You 
will never tortpre a child into duty; but a sensible 
child will dread- the frown of a judicious mother,, moore 
than all the rods» dark-rooms, and scolding schooi* 
mistresses in the universe. We should teach our chil- 
dren to make friends of us, to communicate all their 
thoughts to us ; and while their innocent pratde wilt 
amuse u^, we shall find many opportunities of teaching 
them important truths, almost without knowing it. 

I admire all your little ones, and I hope to see £H- 
aabeth one day an accomplished and sensible girl. 
Give my love to them^ and tell them not to forget their 
consin Heory^ who wants a housekeeper at college ! 

Though I have written so long a letter, I am, indeed, 
offended with you, tod I dare say you know the rea« 

son vieiy well. 

' « • .« • 

P. S. Whenever you ar^ disposed to write a letJteTi 
think of me. 

TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

. DEAR B£N> St Joba's, Fefanary ITtli, 180^ 

♦■•■•■ • • f^ 

Do not think I am reading hard : I believe it is all over 
with that, I have had a recurrence of my old com- 
plaint within this last four or five days; which has half 
unnerved me for every thing. The state of my health 
is really miserable; I am well and lively in the morning, 
and^overvhcdmed with nervous horrors in the evemng, 
I do not know how to proceed with regard to my stu* 
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dies :—« rery slight OTecstretcfa; of the mind hi the day- 
time occasions me not only a sleepless mght^ but a night' 
of gioom and horror. The systole and diastole of my 
heart seem to be playing at ball — the stake, my life. 
I can only say the game is not yet decided : — I allude 
to the violence of the palpitation. 

I am going to mount the Gog-magog hills this morn- 
ing, in quest of a good night's sleep. The Gog-magog 
hills for my body, and the Bible for my mind^ are my 
only medidiqes. I aim sorry to say, that neither are quite 
adequate. Cuifigitur; dandum est vitio? Mihiprorsw, 
I hope, as the summer comes, my spirits (which have 
been with the swallows a winter's journey) will come, 
with it. When my spirits are restored, my health will 
be restored : ihefons malt lies there. Give me serenity 
and equability of mindy and all will be w^l there. . 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE, St. John's, 11th Much, 1806. 

• • • • 

^ I HOPE you read Mason on Self-knowledge now and 
then. It is a useful book ; and it will help you greatly 
in framing your spirit to the ways of humility, piety , 
and peace. Reading, occasional meditation, and con«: 
stant prayer, will infallibly guide you to happiness^ as 
far as we can be happy here ; and will help you on your 
way to that blessed abode, where, I hope, ardently hope, 
we shall all meet hereafter in the assembly of the saints. 
Go coolly and deliberately, but determinately, to the 
work of your salvation. Do nothing here in a hurry ; 
deliberate upon every thing; take your steps cautiously, 
yet with a simple reliance on the mercy of your God and 
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Saviour; aidd wber erer ytm see your duty lie; los^ no 
time in acting op to it. This is the only way to arrive 
at comfort k your Chrislnui career ; and tike cc«uitant 
observMice of this maadoa wiH, with the assistaace of 
God, smooth your way with cfaietness axid repose> evien 
to the brink of eternity, and beyond the gulf that 
bounds it; 

I had abnost dropped the idea of seeing Nottingham 
this next long vacation^ as my stay in Cambridge nmy 
be iBQpoftantfy useful; hut I think now, I shail go 
down for my heabh\ and more particuUirly for my 
motberV sake^ whom my presence will oomfort, and 
pexha{>s help. 1 shsdl be ghid to moor all my famSy 
in the haxboiur of religious trust, and in the calm seas- 
of religious peace. These concerns are apt, at times, 
to esctqpe me ; but 'they now press much upon my hearty 
and I think it is my first duty to see that my family are 
safe in the most important of all affairs. 



TO THE REV. J. PLUMBKIE. 

DEAR SIR,. , St. John'sp March 12th, 1806. 

I HOPS yxxtt will excuse the long dek^ wUeh I bttve- 
made in sending the song. I am afraid I ha,ye trta- 
passed on your patience, if indeed so unimportant a 
subject can have given you any thought at all. If yo« 
think it worth while to send th& song to your publisher,. 
I i^iould prefer the omission of tte .Writer*s name, a& 
the insertion of it would only be a piece of idle osten- 
tatjon, and answer no end. ACy name will neither give 
credit to the v^ses, nor the verses confer honour on 
my name. 
It will give me great pleasure to bear that your h^ 
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toBM ba^e been niocassfni in IIk tomu <^ ** * *, 
where, I fear, nmch is to be ^one. I am one of tbose 
who ^ink that the lore of virtue h not sufficient to 
j&ake « WLtmotts man ; £br the love of virtue is a m^re 
nental preference ^f the beautiful to the deformed; 
ud we see but too o#ten tbait immeediaite gmtifioatioa 
outweighs the dictates of our judgment. If men could 
always perform dieir duty as well as they can discern 
it,4Hrif they would attend to their real interests as well 
as they can see them^ there would be little occasion 
for moral instructton. Sir Richard Steele, who wrote 
like a saint, and who, in his Christian Hero^ shews the 
strongest marics of a religious and devout heart, lived, 
notwithstanding all this, a drunkard and a debauchee. 
Aftd wbait can be the cause of t^is apparent conti-adie- 
tkm t Wa« it Hhat be had not s^ength of mind to act 
up to Ins views? Then a man's salvation may depend 
KM! strengnh of intdleot t Or does not this rather shew 
that superior moims are wanting? that assistance is 
yet necessary, when the ablest of men has done his 
utmost ? if^ thei:^, soch aid, be necessary, how can it be 
4»btained? — ^bya virtuous life? — Surely not: because 
to Uve tetlly a virtuous lifey implies this aid to have been 
£rst given. We «re told in Sovpture how it may be 
«ttaaiMd» tiaflnely, by hiu&ble trust in the Lord Jesus 
•Christ^aB oar attming sacrifice. This, therefore, is the 
ibttndation of religious life, and as sach, ottght to be the 
^fimdaifiieBtal principle of religious instruction. This is 
-the test of 4Nur obedience^ ^e indispensable prelnninary 
beCne we can enjoy the favour -of God. -What, there- 
fove, oan we mi^ widi more propriety from the pulpit 
than >FAiTH ? — ^to preach morality d^s not include the 
principle of faith-^to.preaoh faith includes everytomeh 
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of (Aotdity, ft t the same time that it affords it its present 
sanctions and its strongest ineitements, 

I am afraid I have trespassed on your patience, and 
I must beg of you to excuse the badness of the writing, 
for which 1 have the plea of illness. I hope your health 
is yet firm, and thajt God will in mercy prosper your 
endeavours for the good of your flock. . I am, dear Sir, 

Very req>ectfol]y. yours,. 
H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS MOTHBH. 



DEAR MOTHER, St. John's, Cambridge, April, 1806. 

• . • • • 

I AM quite unhappy to. see .you so anxious, on my ac- 
count, and, also ihat you should think meL neglectful of 
you. Believe me, my dear mother, my .thoi^ts. are 
often with ygu. Never jdp I Uty myself on my bed, be- 
fore you have all passed before me inmy prayers; ^and 
one of my ^rst earthly wishj&s is to make yqn comfortisMe, 
and provide that rest ftpd .({uiet for your mind which 
you so much need : and. n^ver fear but I shall have it 
.in my power some time or other. My prospeoU wear 
a flattering appearance. I dudl be almost sure ^f a 
fellowship somewhere or pther,and t;faeii, jf.I get a cu- 
racy in Cambridge, I shj^U.have a clear income^of 17.0iL 
per annum, besides p>y board and lodgiogt periiaps mere. 
If I do not reside in Cambridge, I shall have vome quiet 
.parsonage, where you. may come and spend, the sum- 
.mer months. Macidi and Kate will then be iM«c» and 
you will be less missed. On all accounts ym have 
much reMon to. indulge happier dreams. My health 
is considerably better, . Only do you take.asmucb.care 
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oF yours as I do of mine, and all will be welL I exhort, 
and entreat, and beseech you, as you lov^ me, and all 
your children, that you will take yodr bitters, without 
ceasing. As you wish me to pay regard to your exhor- 
tations, attend to this. 



- TO if IS MOTHER. 

BEAR MOTHER, St» Jo Ws, April, 1806. 

i AM a good deal surprised at not having heard from 
.you in answer to my last. You will bie surprised to 
hear the piaqport of my present letter, which is no less 
than Utatrl ^hall spend the ensuing Easter vacation in 
Nottingham. ..The reasons which have induced me to 
foAe this so wide an alteration in my plan, are these : 
J have had some symptoms of the return of my old com- 
j>lainty and both my doctor and tutor think I bad better 
.^ke a fortnight's relaxation at home. I hope you will 
j»ot think I have neglected exercise, since I have taken 
more this term than ever I did before ; but I shall en- 
jLarge my hours of recreation sUll more, since I find it 
.jiei/cessary, for my health's sake, so to do. 

You need not give yourself any uneaaness as to my 
health, for I am quite recovered. I was chiefly afflicted 
with sleeplessness and palpitations of the heart, which 
symptoms have now disappeared, and I am quite re- 
stored to my former good health. My journey will re- 
jestablish me cpmpletely, and it will give me no small 
^jdaasure to see you after so long an absence from home. 
XsbaU be very idle while I am at Nottingham; I shall 
Dnly f^fox^ myself with teaching Maria and itate. 
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(SVPPOSED TO BE ABtl>llE8«SS)) 

TO MRS. WEST. . 

I HAVE Stolen your first volume of Letters from th* 
chimney-piece of a college friend, 'and! have been so 
much pleased both with the spirit, conduct, and style 
of the work, that I cannot refrain from writing to tell 
you so. I shall read the remaining volumes immedi- 
ately ; but as I am at this moment j ust in that desultory 
mood when a man can best write a letter, I have de- 
termined not to delay what, if I defer trt all, I shall pro- 
bably hot do at all. , . 
Well then, my dear Madam, although 1 hate inri- 
diously given you to tmderstand, that I write to trflyon 
how mudi I approve your work, Iwill be fhihk encmgfi 
to tell you likewise, that I think, in one point, it is fatilty: 
and that, if I had not discovered what I consider to be 
a defect In the book, I should probably not have wriiS- 
ten for the mere purpose of declaiming on its excel*- 

lencies. 

Startno^, Madam ; it is in tliatvery point whereon 
you have bestowed most pains, that Ithink the work h 
faulty— 2lc%«<w. If I mistake not, there wiHbe some 
little confusion t>f idea detected, if we eramine this part 
narrowly ; and as I am not quite idle enough to write 
my opinions' without giving the reasons for them, IwiH 
endeavour to explain why I think so. 

Religioit, then, Madam, I conceive to be the service 
a creature t>wes to his dr eatot; and I take it for granted, 
that service implies sonie self-denial, and some labour; 
for if it did not involve something nnpleasmg to out^ 
selves, it would be a duty we should all of necessity per- 
form. Well, then, if religion call for self^-denial^ there 
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must be some motive |U> induce laeii TOIimtafiljF ^ 
dergo such .priyations as loay b^ coa^equeat on a re* 
}i{;ious l\k^ and those motives must be. such as affect 
either the present . state of existence» or some future 
state o£ existence. Certainly, theQ, those motives- 
which arise from the expectation of a future sitate of 
existence, mu;st, in reality, be ipfinitely more importapat 
^an those which are founded in temporal concerBS^. 
although, to mankind, the immediate presence of tern-- 

Sral things may outweigh the distant apprehension of 
. & future. Granting;, therefore, that the future world isi 
the main object of our religious exercises^ it. will foUew 
that they are the most ipiportant concerns of a roan's MOf 
and that every other consideration is light and triffing 
in the comparison. For the worid to come is everlaat* 
ing, while the present world is but very short Foolish, 
then, indeed, ^md short-sighted must that creature foe» 
which can prefer the cq^yeniences and accommodationft 
of the present to the happiness ^f the eterotd future* 

All Christians, therefore, who underteJke tolay down a 
chart for the young and inexperienced, by which they 
may steer with sepurity throi^ the ocean oi Hfe> will 
be expected to make religion a prominent feature €» the^ 
canvass ; and that, too, not only by giving it a larger 
space, but by enforcing the superioiity of thia cenaider* 
ation to every other. Now this is what I humbly coflr 
ceive you have not altogetbi^r done ; and I think,' in- 
deed, if I be competent to judge, you have failed.in two 
points ; — in nuking religion only a subordinate consi- 
deration to a young man, and in 90 1 defining dtsttnfitly 
the essentials of r^Ugion.. 

I would ask you, then, in what way you so impreBa 
xelig^ion on the mind of your son, as one w4}uld expect 
that person woidd impresa it who was coniciotta *^* ^ 

2 r2 
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wts of die fiM Itttfioreaiieet Do you itistruct Idm to* 
torn ocoasJoDally, when- his leisure may permit^ to pious 
and derout meditattoa? Do you direct bim to make re- 
ligion the one great end and aim of his being? Do you' 
exhort him to frequent, private j' and earnest grayer to 
the Spirit of Holiness that he would sanctify all his do- 
ings? Do you teach him that the praise or the censure, 
the admiration or the contempt of tlie world, is of little 
importance, so as his heart be right before the Great 
Judge? Do you tell him that, as his reason now opens, 
he should gradually withdraw from the gay^r and oc- 
casionally more unlicensed diversions of t^e world — ^the 
baiUroom, the theatre, and the public concert, in order 
that he may abstract his n^nd 4iiore from the too- 
fascinating delights ^life, and fit hifttself for tlie new 
scene of existence, which will, sooner or later, open 
upon his Tiew? No, Madam, I think you do not do this. 
You tell him there Is a deal of enthusiasm in persons 
who, though they mean well, are over-strict in their re- 
ligious performances* You tell him, 4ihat assemblies, 
dances, theatres, are elegant amusements, though you 
couple the fine arts with them^ which I am sorry to see 
in such company. I^ too, am enthusiasdcally attached 
to the fine arts. Poetry, painting, and music, kreamQii|;Bt 
my most delicious and chastest pleasures ; and happy 
indeed do I feel when I can make even these contribute 
to the great end, and draw my soul from its sphere,' 
to fix it on its Maker and Redeemer. I am fond, too, of 
tragedy ; and though I do not find it with so much 
purity and chastity in Shakspeare as in the old Greek 
dramatists, yet I know how to appreciate its beauties 
in him too. Besides these, I have a thousand other 
amusements of the most refined nature, without either 
theaties, bdls, or card*tablee. The theatre is ofdi in 
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ilftelf ftfi immoml instittttion, but in its pfcient slate it 
i$ : and I feel mach for an nncorrnpted, frank- lad of 
fourteen, who is permitted to yislt this stew of Meen" 
iioufiuess, impndence* and vice. Your plan seenos to 
me this : — ^Teacb a boy to lead an honest, upright life» 
and to do his- duty, and he will g^n the good^will of 
God by therery tenor of his actions. This is, indeed, 
an easy kind of religion, for it involves no ^elf-denial; 
but tr:ue religion does inrolye self-denial. The infer* 
ence ia obvious. I say it involves no self-denial; be^ 
oaude a weil-educated, sensibLe lad will see so raany 
inconvenienceslfi vicious indulgences, that be will choose 
the virtuons by. & natural effort of the understanding; 
and 8Q9 aecordiBg to this system, he will ensure beavai 
by the soundness oi his -policy amd the rectitude of his 
understanding. 

Admitdng this to be a true doctrine^ Christianity has 
been of no material ser¥ice to mankind; and the Son 
of God might have spared his blood-; for the heathens 
kjiew all this, and not only knew it, but many of them 
put it into practice. What, then, has Christianity done? 
4-r-Bnt.the $eripture teaches us the reverse of this: H 
teaches us to give God our whole heart, to live to hiai^ 
to prdy continually, and to fix our affections, not on 
things temporal, but on things etemaL Now, I ask you> 
whether, without any. sophistry, or any perversion of 
the meaning of words, you can reconcile this with your 
religious instruction^ to your son ? 

I .think, likewise, that you do not define the essentials 
of religtoa distinctly. We are either saved by theaten^ 
ment of Jesus Christ, or we are not ; and if we ^re, tiien 
all men are necessarily saved, or some are necessarily 
not saved, and if some are not saved, it must be from 
causes either existing in the individuals thfemselves, or 
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from causes existing in th^ economy ot Ood's dispell* 
sations. Now, Madam, we are told that Jesus Chiist 
died fot all; but we grant that al) are not saved. Why, 
then, are some not saved? It is because they do not act 
in a manner worthy of God's favour I Then a man's s«l» 
vation depends upon his actions ? But we are told in 
Scripture, that it does not depend on his actions — 'By 
faith are ye saved, without the works of the law;— there^ 
fore it either roust depend on some other effort of tfaidcitea- . 
ture, or on the will of the Creator* Twill notdiapiite^e 
question of Calvinism with you ; I will grant thatC^lvhi- 
ism is indefexAible: but this all miust concede who be- 
lieve the Scriptures^r-that we are tobe saved by faith o&l| 
through Jesus Christ. I ask j therefore, whether yotiKiVe 
taught this to your son 1 and I ask whether there is one 
trait in your instructions, in common with the humbling^ 
self-denying religion taught by the <Ap6stles,hy thelio- 
milies of our church, and by-all the r^orfaers ? The chief 
argument oC th0 Ifitter against.the Romish church, was 
their asserting th^ .validity of .works; l^w^ tehat ideas 
must your son have of OhristiahJaith? Yx>u say; that 
even SkakspearcU debauchees, were' beH&cers ; aiid- hb is 
given to undecstaiid, that he » a good Ckds^kn, it^ 
dp his duty to his master and fellows, go to church 
every Sun4fty» ai^d keep clear of enthusiasm . And what 
has Jesus Christ to do with, your system ; and where is 
that faith banished, of i which every page of Scripture is 
full ? — Can this be right? ' Closet (kvotiofC is the means 
of attaining faith ; and humble prayer is the true means 
.of arriving at fervency in religion, without enthusiasm. 
— ^You condemn Socinianism; but I ask you where 
Jesus Christ appears in your scheme ? and whether the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, and even his names, are 
not banished from it? 
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TO MR. P, THOMt^SON, 

t)kAR SItt, Nottingham, April 8th, 180^ 

I siNGBRBLT beg your pardon for my ungrateful dis* 
regard of your, polite letter. The intervening period 
has .been so much taken up, on the one hand, by ill 
heali^j^nd on the. other by occupations of the most in- 
dispensable kiiid, that I have neglected almost all my 
friends, and you amongst the rest I am now at Not- 
tingham » a truant from study, and a rejected votary at 
the shrine of Health; a few days will bring me back to 
the margin of the Cam, and bury me once more in the 
busy routine of college exercises. Before,^however^ I 
am again a ti^an of ,bustle eind occupation, I snatch a 
few moments to tell you how much I shall be gratified 
by your correspondence, and how greatly I think my- 
self flattered by.your esteeming mine worth asking iot* 
The litUe sketch of your past occupations and present 
pursuits interested me. Cultivate, with all assiduity, 
the taste fpr letters which you possess. It will be a 
source of exquisitje gratification to you : and if directed 
as it ought to be, and I hope as it will be directed, it 
will be more than gratification (if we understand plea- 
sure alone by that word), since it will combine with it 
utility of the highest kind. If polite letters were merely 
instoomeutal in cheering the hours of elegiiiit leisak^e, 
in affording refined and polished pleasures, uhcontami^ 
nated with gross and sensual gratifications^ they would 
still be vduabl^ ; but in a degree infinitely less than 
when they ar^ considered as the bandmaids of the vir^ 
^ues, the correctors as well as the adorners of society. 
But literati^ire. has^of late years, been prostituted to ad 
the purposes of the bagnio.' Poetaryj in particuiafr, 
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arrayed in her most bewitching colours, has been 
taught to exercise the arts of the Leno^ and to chariii 
only that she may destroy. The Muse, who once 
dipped her hardy wing in the chastest dews of Castalia, 
and spoke nothing but what bad a tendency to oc>n6nn 
and invigorate the manly .ardour of a virtuous^ mtod, 
now breathes only the voluptuous langtsishings of ^e 
haiiot, and»like the brood of Circe, touches bef 'Charaied 
ohoi'ds vrith a grace, that while it ravishes the eflr, de^ 
ludes and beguiles the sense. L call to witness M^. 
JVioore, and the tribe of imitators which bis success bas 
called forth, that my statement is true. Lord Slfang^ 
ford has trodden faithfully in the steps of his pattern. 

♦ . • » ♦ 
I hope, for the credit of poetry, that the good seiHse 
of the age will scout this insidious school ; and what 
may we not expect, if Moore and Lord Strangford ap- 
ply themselves to a chaster muse ? — ^they are both met 
of uncommon powers. You may remember the reign 
of Darw^nida poetry, and the fopperies of Delia Crusca, 
To th^se succeeded the school of SimplicUy, in which 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge are so deservedly 
eminent. I think that the new tribe of poets endeavour 
to combine these two opposite sects, and to unite rich- 
ness of langusLge, and warmth of colouring, with sinoh- 
plicity and pathos. They have certainly succeeded^; 
but Moore unhappily wished to be a Catullus, and 
from him has sprung the lic^itiousness of the ne# 
school. Moore's poems and his translations will, I 
think, have more influence on the female society of 
this kingdom, than the stage has had in its worst period 
— the reign of Charles XL Ladies are not ashamed of 
having the delectable Mr. Little on their toilet, which 
is a pretty good procrf that his vcrfuptuoUsross is con- 
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sidered as quite veiled by the Bentimental garb in which 
it is clad. But voluptuoiisness is not the less dangerous 
for haying some slight resemblance of the veil of mo- 
desty. On the coptrary, her fascinations are infinitely 
more powerful in this retiring habit, than when she boldly 
protrudes herself on the gazer's eye, and openly solipita 
his attention. The broad indecency of Wycherly, and 
his contemporaries, .was not half so dangerous as this^ 
insinuating and half-covered mock-delicncj, which makes 
use of the blush of modesty in order to heighten the 
charms of vice. 

I must conclude somewhat abruptly^ by begging ypa 
will not punish my negligence towards you by retard-- 
ing the pleasure I shall receive from your answer. 

I am, very truly yours, 
, ' H. K. WHITE. 

Address to me, St. John's College, Cambridgie. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

MY DEAR NEVILLE, St. JoWa, May, 1806. 

My lopg-delayed and very anciently -promised letter to 
Charlesworth will reach him shortly. Tell him that I 
have written once ta him in Latin;, but that having, 
torn the paper in two by a mistake, I could not summon, 
resolution to copy it. 

' I was glad to hear of the eclat with which be dis^ 
puted and came off on so difficult a subject as the 
Nerves ; and I beg him, if he have made any discover 
ries, to communicate them to me, who,, being persecuted 
by these same nerves, should be glad to^ have som^ 
better acquaintance with my invisible enemies. 
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TO HIS SISTER. . . 

MY DEAR SiSTER^ St. Jd^\ hmt tSSth, iwe. 

• • • • 

The intelligence you gare me of Mr. Forest^B Slnevs, 
ice. See. cannot ftffidct me in any way whatever. The 
nMtership of the school musrt; be held by a ciergpman; 
and I very well recollect that he is restrained fVdni 
holding any caracy,' or other ministerial oflk!e. The 
nalary is not so large as yon mention : and if it Were, 
the place would scarcely be an object to me : for I am 
very certain, that if I choose, when I have taken my 
degree, I may have half-a-dozen pupils to priipare for 
the university, with a salary of 100/. per annum, which 
would be niore respectable, and more consonant to my 
habits and studies, than drilling the fry of a trading 
town in learning which they do not know how to value. 
Latin and Greek are nothing-like so much respected in 

Nottingham as Wingate's Arithmetic. 

• « • • 

It is well for yon that you can still enjoy the privi- 
lege of sitting under the sound of the Gospel ; and the 
wants of others, in these respects, will, perhaps, teach 
you how to value the blessing. All our comforts, and 
almost aW our hopes here, lie at the mercy of every 
succeeding hour.-^-Death is always at hand to bereave 
us of some dear connexion, or to snatch us away from 
those who may need our counsel and protection.^ I do 
not see how any person, capable of reflection, Cati live 
easily and fearlessly in these cireumstances^ utiless 
he have a well-grounded confidence in the providing 
care of the Almighty, and a strong belief that his hand 
is in every event, and that it is a hand of mercy. The 
chances and changes of mortal life are so many and 
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tarioiui, tiiat « peroon caiuiot posnfoly icat^ UmMlf 
ageiaBttkecoiiti»g«iicies of fotantf withoot some such 
hold as this, on which to repose amidst the contending 
gaies'^ doubt uid apprehension. This -I stcy^ as af- 
fecting the present life : our views of the fntnre ean 
Beyer be secure, they can never be oomforti^le or calm, 
without a solid faith in ^e Redeemer. Men may rea^ 
son abont the dttbie benevolenee, the certainty of a 
future state, and th# probaMe means of propitiating 
the Great Judge, hot their specuiations will only en* 
tangle them- in the mazes of doubt, perplexity, and 
aktrm, unless they found their hopes on that basis which 
shall onlatand the tid^ of ages. If we take this away, 
the poor bask of mortality loses its only stay, and we 
«teer at randotn^ we know not how, we know not whi- 
ther: the reiigton of Jesus Christ is strength to the 
weak, and wisdom to the unwise. It requires no pre- 
patatiTe a£ feainmg nor etudy, but is, if possible, more 
obvious and easy to the illiterate than to the erudite. 
No man, (herefore, has any excuse if he neglect it 
The way ia plain before him, and he is inviled to enter, 
lie baa only to koecI«t the foot of the cross, and cry, 
-with' the poor publican, ^ Lord have mercy upon me, a 
miserable sinner.' If he do this, and examine his own 
heart, and mortif]^ the body df sin Vithin him, as far 
as he is able, humbly and earnestly imploring the as. 
sistance of God*s holy Spirit, we cannot doubt but he 
will meet with the approbation and assistance of the 
Almightf. In this path we must all tread, tn this 
path I hope that you^ my dear sister, are now proceed- 
ing. Yon hare <^ldren ; to whom can you commit 
them, should Providence call you hence, ^i^ wore 
confidence than the meek and benevolent Jesus? 
What legacy can you leave them more certainly pro- 
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fiteble» Hian ihe pmyeis of a pbas niotlier ? aikl if| 
taught by yoor example, as well as by your inlttnictiotiff, 
Ihey should beoonie themselves patterns of « holy 
and religious Ufe^ how sweetly will the evening of yout 
days sbbie upon yonr head» as you behold them tread-' 
ing in those ways which you know, by experience, t6 
be ways of pleasantness and peace ! I need not pre^ 
this subject. I know y6u feel all (hat I say, and more 
than I can express. I onlj feat, that the bustle erf 
family cares* as well as many aniieties of mind 'on 
other accounts, should too muck diviBrt yon from these 
important objects. Let me only remind you, that the 
prayers of the afflicted are particularly acceptable to 
God. The sigh of the penitent is nottoo light to' readi 
his ear. The eye of God is fixed as intently upon your 
soul at all times, as it is upon thereyoltttion of* the 
heavenly bodies and the re^ilation of systeins. Qvd 
surveys all things, and he contemplates them with 
perfect attention ; and, consequently, he is as intently 
conversant about the smallest as about the greatest 
thinga. For if he wcire not as perfectly intent on'the 
jsovl of an individual being as he is about the general 
concerns of the universe, then he would do one tilng 
less perfectly than another; which ia imposrible in God. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE. St. John's, Jane Spdi, 1806. 

a 

I RECEivBD your letter yesterday: and I h6pe you 
will not think my past silence at all in need of d^logy. 
when you know that our examination only elosed on 
Saturday. 
I have the satisfaction of informing you> that after a 
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"Week's scnitiify/I was deemed ko betlie first man. I 
liad vtty little hopes of drritiDg at so distinguishing a 
statioD, on account of tny many checks and intemii>*- 
tions. It gave me great pleasure to observe how all 
'the men rejoiced in my success. It was on Monday 
that the classes were pdblished. I am a prize-man 
both in the mathematical and logical, or general ek- 
atiiiaation, and in Latin composition. 
< Mr. Gatton has- expressed his great satisfsrction at 
•tny progress ; and he has ofFered to supply me with a 
ppivaite tutor for the four months of the vacation, free 
of any expense. This will cost the college twelve or 
fifteen guineas at least. My last term bill amounts 
only to 4?/. 5s, 3ef.*after fay exhibitic^s are deducted. 

I had engaged to take charge of a few classical 
pupils, for a cletgyman in Warwickshire, during one 
month of the vacation, for which I was to receive, be- 
sides my board, &c. &c. ten gaineas ; but Mr. Catton 
says this is a piece of extreme folly, as it will con- 
sume time,' and do me no good. He told me, there- 
toe, positively, that he would not give me an exeat^ 
without which no man can leave his college for the 
night. 

I cannoty dierefore, at aH events, visit Nottingham 
-with my aunt, nor meet her there« 

I could now, if I chose, leave St. John's College, 
and go to another with great eclat; but it would be an 
unadviseaMe step. I believe, however, it will be im- 
possible for them to elect me a fellow at St. John's, as 
my county is under particular restrictions. They can 
give me a fellowship of smaller value, but I had rather 
get one at ano&er college: at all events, the smaller 
colleges will be glad to elect me from St. John's. 

• • . • ♦ 
2 o 
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With regard to eash, I maBagpe pretty waH, thoagh 
mj f^nd is at present at its lowest €bb. My biUi^ 
howev^, are paid ; aad I iiave no oceaftion for nooey> 
except as a private coBvenience* Tlie <|ue8tion tkere^ 
fi^e isy wlietfaer it will be more iftoonvenient to yoa 
than oohrenient to me' fot yc# to r^lenish my purse? 
Decide impartially. I have dot drawn upon my mother 
since Christmas, except for the expense ef my journey 
op from Nottingham to Oambridg^e ; B4r<k> I me«A to 
do it till next Christmas, when, as I haira ordered a 
fiuit of clothes, I shall hawre a good f&aay caUs for 
money. 

Let me have a long letter from yon soon. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

MY .DEAR MOTHER, St. John's, July 9th, 1806. 

I HAVS searcely time to write you a long lettsr; hut 
the pleasing nature of my intelligence will, I hope, 
make up for its shortness. 

After u week's ^xamiaatioa, I am decided to be the 
first man of my year at St. John's : an honoar I had 
scarcely hoped for, since my reading has been so very 
broken and interrupted. The contest was very stiff, 
and the men all acquitted themselves very well. We 
had thirteen men in the ^rst das$^ though there ar^ 
seldom more than six or eight who attain that rank ia 
common. 

I have learned also that i am a prize-^uaA ia olaasioal 
compo^ion, though I do no^ yet Ja»ow whereabouts I 
stand. It is reported daat here too I am first. 

Before it was kiibowa.thAt I ^$ 1^ first inaa, Mr« 
Catton, our college tutor, told me that he was so satis- 
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tbe maanes in wbich I hadpasml tbfimgh the 
•Kaffiinatum, that if I chose to stay up durmg the turn* 
mer» I i^uliL have a pcirate tutor in the iaathematica» 
and that it shouid be no expense to me. I could not 
hesitate at such a proposal, especially as he did not 
Umit the time, for my keeping the private tutor, but 
will probably continue it aa long as I Mke. You may 
estimate the value of this/avour^ when I tell you that 
a piivate tutor, for the whole vacatioti, will cost the 
cdiege at least twelve or fourteen guineas, and that 
during term time they receive ten guineas the term. 

I cannot of course lea^e the college this summer 
even for a week, and shall therefore, miss the pkasure 
of seeing my aui^ G ■ — '■■ at Nottingham. I have 
written to her. 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joy adl the 
men seemed to feel at my sucoesis. I bad been oft a 
water excursion, with a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood, and some ladies, and just got home aa the men 
were assembling for supper ; you can hardly conceive 
with what pleasure they all flocked round me, with the 
most hearty congraitulations ; and I found that many of 
them had been sedkhig me all over the college, in order 
to be the trst to communicate the good tidings. . 

• # * • 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY BEAR FRIEND, St.l61m'8, Jaly, 1806. 

I HAVT. good and very bad news to commumcate to 
you. Good, that Mr. Catton has given me an exhibi- 
tion, which makes me up a clear iiK!onie of 63/. per 
annum, and that I am consequently more than inde- 
pendent ; bad, that i have been very^,notwithstand- 

2 g2 
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idg^ rq^ar aind iteiidy exercise. Last Saturday moni'- 
ing I rose earlyi and got Up some rather abstruse pro-^ 
blems in mechanics for my tutor, spent an hour with 
him, between. eight and nine got my breakfast^ and 
read the Greek History (at breakfast) till ten, then sat 
dotvn to decypher some logarithm taUes. I think; I had 
not done any thing at them, when I lost myself. At 
a quarter past eleven my laundress found me bleedinf^ 
in four different places, in my face and head^ and in$> 
sensible. I got up, and staggered about the room,- and 
she, being frightened ^> ran away, and told my Gyp to 
fetch a surgeon. Before he caine^ I was sallying out 
with my flannel gown on, and my academical gown 
over it: he made me put on my coat, and then I went 
to Mr. Parish's : he opened a vein, and my reooUec^ 
tion returned. My own idea was,' that I had fallen 
out of bed, and so. I told Mr. Parish a;t:lMrfti; but I 
afterward remembered that I had been to Mr.:Fjskey 
and break&sted. 

Mr» Catton has insisted on my coiiadkdng Sir Isaais 
Pennington, and ^tte cottseqUence is« that I ani to'go 
through a course of blistering, dte. which, ;after the 
bleeding, will leave me weftk enough. 

I am, however, very well, eicept as regaiiis the 
doctors ; and yesterday I drove into the country to Sa& 
fron Walden in a gig. My tongue is in a bad condition, 
from a bite which I gave it either in my fall, or in the 
moments of convulsion. My nose has also come badly 
off. l believe i fell against my reading desk. My 
other wounds are only rubs and scratches on the carptst; 

I am ordered to' remit mj studies for a while^ by the 
common advice both of doctors and tutors. Dr. Pen* 
ningston hopes to prevent any recurrence of 'the fit. He 
thinks it looks l^wardi^ epilepsy;of thehorifrs oCwhich 
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malady I have a very full and precise idea ; and I only 
pray that God will spare me as respeets my faculties, 
hoirever else it may seem good to him to afflict roe. 
Were I my own master, I know how I should act ; but 
I am tied here by bands which I cannot burst. I know 
that change of place is needful ; but I must not in- 
dulge in the idea. The college must not pay my tutor 
for nothing. Dr. Pennington and Mr. Parish attribute 
the attack to a too-continued tension of the faculties. 
As I am much alone now, I never get quite o£P study, 
and I think incessantly. I know nature will not endure 
this. They both proposed my going home, but Mr. • ♦ 
did not hint at it, although much concerned ; and, in- 
deed, I know home would be a bad place for me in tnif 
present situation. I look round for a resting-place, 
and I find none. Yet there is one, which I have long 
too, too much disregarded, and thither I must now be- 
take myself. There are many situations worse than 
mine, and I have no business to complain. If these 
afflictions should draw the bonds tighter which hold 
me to my Redeemer, it will be well. 

You may be assured that you have here a plain state- 
ment of my case, in its true colours, without any pal- 
liation. I am now well again, and have only to fear a 
relapse, which I shall do all in my power to prevent, 
by a relaxation in study. 

I have now written too much. 

I am very sincprely yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

P. S. I charge you, as you value my peace, not to 
let my friends hear, either directly or indirectly, of my 
illness. 



2 o 3 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE; 

MY DEAR NEVILLE, St. JoWi, 30th July, 180^. 

I HAD deferred sitting down to write to you until, I 
should have leisure to send you a very long letter ; hut 
as that time seems every day farther off, I shall, heg 
your patience DO longer, hut fill my sheet as well as 
I can. 

.1 must first reply to your queries. I heg pardpn for 
having omitted to mention the receipt of the « » *, 
but, as I^ acknowledged the receipt of the parcel, I con- 
cluded that 50U would understand me to mean its con- 
tents as specified in your letter.. But I know the accu-^ 
racy of a man of business top well to think your caution 
strange. As to the college prizes, I have the satisfac- 
tion of telling you that J am entitled to two, viz. the 
first for the general examination, and one of thp firsi 
for the classical composition. I say one of the first on 
this account-^I am put equal with two others at the. 
top of the list. In^this contest I had all the men of the 
three years to contend with, and, as both my equals 
are my seniors in standing, I have no reason to be dis- 
satis^ed. 

The Rhetoric Lecturer sent me one of my Latin 
Essays to copy, for the purpose of inspection ; a com- 
pliment which WHS paid. to none of the rest. 

« « « « 

We three are the only men who aire honoured with 
prizes^ -so that we have cut four or five Eton men, who 
are always boasting of their classical ability. 

With regard to your visit here, I think yon had better 
come in term time, as the university is quite empty ^. 
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aB4 €tarers havenotbing but;t)ieJ)1|iHiag?ito/gaze at« 
If, however, yon. can come mt^re^oopy^nie^ltly now thfUA 
hereaHer, I would tuivise you not :to, let .this circumr 
stance pveyent you* I shall be glad to see Mr..* * with 
you; You may spend a. few days.yery.pleasantly here, 
eyen in yaoation time, though you will scarcely meet 

a- gownsman in the streets. . 

rlitbought the mattei^Qyer about * * * ^ybatldqnpt 
think I have any influence here. Being mfyself ayouiig 
man, I cannot, with any- chance of success, attempt to 

direct even that interest which I may claim with others. 

♦ * ♦ * 

The uniyersity is the worst place in the world for 
making interest. The great mass of; men . are them- 
selyes'bdsiiy employed in . wriggling ithemselyesJnte 
places and Ityings : and there is. in • general . too . much 
anxietyfor No. 1 , to permit any [interference for a neighs 
hour, No. 2. . 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

MY DEAR MOTHER, St John's, Aug. 1806. 

I HAyE.no hesitation in declining the free-school, on 
the ground of its precluding the exercise of the minis- 
terial: duties. I shall take the liberty of. writing Mr. 
— rr- to thank him for haying, thought of me, and, tQ 
reoommend to his/ notice lyir. — ; — . 

B^t do:DOt fret yoursielf, my dear mother; in a few 
years we shall, I hope, be in happier circujnstanoe^., I 
am not too sanguine in my expectations, but I shall 
certainly be abU to asjsist.you, and my sisters, in a few 
yeansf. ••-*♦. As for Maria and Kate, if they suc^ 
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eeed well In tkdr edaG«tk»i, they mftjr, pethaps, be dbfe 
to keep a school of a superior kiiid , where the proite wiB 
bt greater, and the lahoor less, i ereii hope that tbia 
may not be neeeasary, aod that you, my fother, and 
tliey, may come aad Hve with me whea I get aparsoi^- 
age. Yoa would be pleased to see how oomfortably 

Mr. lives with his moth^ aitd sisters, at a snug 

litde rectory about ten iiltles from Cambridge. So much 
for castie^boiidBig. 



TO MR. 



« • • 



Ut GOOD FRIBND, St. John^Aiig. U, 1800, 

f hatb deferred writing to you until my return from 

Mr. '^s, knowiofg bow much you wouhl like to hear 

from tne in respect to <hat dear family, I am afraid 
your patience has been tried by this delay, and I tmak 
to this circumstance alone as my excuse. 

My hours have seldom flowed so agreeably as they 

did at S , not perhaps have I made many visits 

which have been more profitable to me in a religious 
sense. The example of Mr. — • — will, I hope, stimu- 
late me to a faithful preparation for the sacred office 
to which I am destined. I say ^faithful preparatieii, 
because I fear I am apt to deceive myself wHfa respeet 
to my present pursuits, aad to think I am only labomv 
ing for the honour of God, when I am urging literary 
labours to a degree inconsistent with duty and my real 
interests. Mr.--- — is a good aad eareful paitor; my 
heart* has seldom been so ftiU as when I haire ac^Uft* 
panied him to the chambers of the sfck, or have heard 
his affectionate addresses to the attetftive crowd, which 
fills his school-room on Stmday evening. — He la lo 
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earndsty and yek so flober» so wWi 9»^ yft so siaipJfB !, 
You, jay 4e«ur.R^T~r-r$tre,now> ife»y n#fu-ly.approa€h-. 
inif to the sacred office, and I .siiM^^ly.pray that y9% 
may be stimulated to foHow.after the pattern of our 6X7, 

ceUent friend. You* may have Mr. ^'s zeal^.but 

you Will need:hiat learning and bis judgment to temper, 
itp Remectiber). that it is -a, wtork .pf much more .seif^ 
denial, for « man t>f active habits to submit to a coursa 
of patient study, than to suQctr many privations foi;^ 
Christ's flfike: In jthe letter the heart is warmly inter- 
est^ : this ojth^i: is the slow and unsatisfactory labour 
of tbQ:head;;te4ious in its, prt^^s, and uncertain in 
its prod|i.ce; - Yet there js apleaaure,'a great and'inde.^ 
j^cribable pleasure, in sanctified study ; the move i;fi:eari- 
fi<Hne tbq toil, the sw^ter will it be. to those wl^ sit 
down 9dth a. subdued, andc patient .spirit, content to^ 
uiid^irgo mi|ch iediiiin,and, fatigue, for the -honoinr of 
lirod*9fn|i^istry. Rj^ading, however dry, soonb^omes^ 
interestii^g'^.if we pursue :it'with a resolute spirit 'Of in-^ 
vestlgation, .and«adeter|i)inate purpose, of 'thoroughly^ 
mastering what we arerabout. You cannot take up Ibe^ 
most tiffetfom^'bPpkj^c^ithe most tiresome, subject, sind 
read jt with filled attention for an hour, but you feel 2^ 
djesire to go on : and here I; would exhort you; fwhat- 
erer.yott read^read it accurately and thoroughly^ and 
fiever to pass over, any- thing, however minute,. which 
you do not quite comprehend. . Tbvs is the only- w^y to 
become really learned, and to. make your studies-satisf 
factory and productive. , If I were ct^pable of directing, 
your course of reading, I should recommend you. to 
peruse Butler's. Analogy, Warburton's Divine Legation, 
Piideaux and Shuckfqrd's Connexions, and Milner?s 
Q)mi]cK History, ceatui^y for century, along; w,i^th . Mo-, 
iA6|p);s.£^<^siastipal History.. The latter is learned,^ 
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eondwe, eUnx, and writte& ki good tfchplailic Lotio* 
Stiidy the Chronology <^ the Old TestMiWBty md m a 
mean of making it mteresttiig, iraee oat the completion 
of the propheeiea. Read yovr Greek Testament with 
ihe nicest accuracy, tracing erery word to its rooty and 
seeking out the fuH force of partiealar expressionBr by 
reference both iuf Parkhaist and Scapula* The deriva- 
tion of words will throw great light on many parts of 
the New Testament : thus, if we know that the word 
^tttKopoc^ a deacon, comes from ^ea and icovco, to bustle 
about in the dust, we shsdl hate a fuller notion of the 
humility of ^ose who held the office in the primitive 
church. In reading tiie Old Testament, whenever yda 
find a passage obscure, turn to the 8eptuagiiit, which 
^1 often clear up a plaee better than fifty oommen- 
taton. Thus, in Joel, the day of the Lord is catted 
* a day of gloominess f a day of darkness, kndeftlmds^likt 
the morning spread upon the mountains/ which is a con- 
tradictton. Looking at the Septuagint, we find that 
the passage is mispointed, and tiiat the latter metaphor 
is applied to the peopfe : *A people great and 9tiOBg» 
like the morning spread upon liie mountaitts/ Tfeie 
Septuagint is very easy Greek, quite as much so as the 
Greek Testament ; 9ind a little practice of tliis kind will 
help you in your knowledge of the language, and make 
you a good critic. I perceive your English style is very 
unpolished, and I think this a matter of great moment. 
I should recommend you to read, and imitate as neatly 
as you can, the serioos papers in the eighth volume of 
the Spectator, particularly those on the Ubkpiity of Ifhe 
Deity. Accustom yourself to write down your thoughts, 
and to poHsh the style some time after compositioD, 
when you have forgotten the expression. Aim at con* 
eiseness, neatness, and deamess ; never make use of 
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fim or ^gfxr word^. Ai[oi4 ^f«ry epithet which does 
not fuld grmtly to the idea; £9Jr ei^ry addition of Ihis 
Juiidf if it do Dot stipepgtheiK^ weakens the tenliKDent; 
imd be esmtious ne^^r to express by two words, what 
you-can do as well by One ; a miidtipilicity of words oidy 
hides the sease^ just as a saperabuadance of clothes doetf 
the shapes Thi^ laiKh for studies. 

I r^eommeod yon tio pause, tad consider nmA aod 
well on the wtfojeot of matriioofty • Yoa hare heard my 
sautimeiiti with regard to a rkh wile ; but I am much 
loo youAg, and too great an enUiusiaat, to be eveii u 
tolerable oouaAdlor ou a poi^t like this* You 9iuat 
think for youfselfya»d oonsult with pi:odeiit and pio^s 
peo|de» whose yean have taught them the wisdom pf 
the present worid* and whose ^KperieQce has ins^ucted 
ihtfn in that of the wodd to ooine« But a little sober 
ihmsght \A wopth a world of advice. You hare, how- 
«f«er» an iAfaUibie adyuier» and to his die actions you 
may safely kwk. To hiea I ccaaiaeod all your ways* 
I have one «lMienmtMA to make, whkb I )M»pe, you 
will forgive in me, it is, thai you £idl in love .t(>0 readily. 
I have no notion of a man's having a certain species of 
affection for tmo women at once. I. am afraid you let 
your adsairation outrun your judgment in the outset, 
and then comes the denouement and its attendants, dis- 
appointmelit and disgust. Take good beed you do not 
do this in marriage ; for if you do, there will be great 
risk of your making shipwreck of your hopes. Be con* 
tent to leavn a woman's good qualities as they fficadually 
revaal themselves ; and do not' let your ima^nation 
adom her wkh virtues and daafms U> which she has 
no pretension, i i^Ask there is often a Mttle dis^point*- 
ment after marriage^our angels tinm out to be mere 
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Eyes— but the trite. #ay of aVoidkig, otfUiMktU ks- 
sening this incoav6iiiHlcik^ is to estiraato the o^ect ^ 
oiir lections really ah's^e is, witheat deoeiriiig^ ^fr- 
Mtoes, and- injuring Aer, by elevating her tf^ve her 
sphere. This.is the way to be haf^ int marnage;' for 
upon ^is plan our partners Will be coDtioually bfeaklog 
in upon us, and delightii^ Us with some iiew disco? ery 
of excellence : while, dpon the other plan, we shall 
always be finding that tbd reiUity falls short of what 
we had so fondly and so fodlishly imagined. 

BfeTery sedukms aifed vefy-patient in your studies. 
You would ^ shudder at the^ idea ^4 obtruding yoarself 
on the sacred office in a. cpfeidLtioii rathar ^o disgiraoe 
than to adorn it. St Paul is earnest in admonishing 
-Timothy to give attention tO reading: and that holy 
apostle himself quotes from sbveralof the best authors 
among the Greeks. His st^(b is also very elega&t, and 
perished on Occasion. He, th^refore^ did not think the 
grd^ces of composition beneath his attention, as some 
foolish and ignorant preacherl of the present day are 
apt to do. • 1 have written a lolkger letter^ to you than 
1 expected, and I must now thaiefbre say^ geod^bye. 

I am^ . . . 

Very affectionatalyyourS) • - 

H.K. WHITE. 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

DEAR NEVILLE. St. JoWs, August Ittli, 1806. ' 

I CAN but just manage to ifcell you, by this post, what I 
am sure you vdll be glad to learn, even at the expense 
of seven-pence for an empty sheet, that Mr. Cattojihas 
given me an exhibition, which makes my whole income 
sixty guineas a-year; My last term's bill was IdL I3s,, 
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and I had 7/. 12«. to receive; bat the expenses of this 
▼acation will leave me bare until Chri9tnia8. 

I have the pleasure of not having solicited either this 
or any other of the favours which Mr. Catton has so 
libersJly bestowed upon me : and though I have been 
the possessor of this exhibition ever since March last, 
yet Mr. Catton did not hint it to me until this morning; 
when he gave me my bill. 

I have, of course, signified to Mr. Simeon^ that I 
shall have no need whatever of the stipend which I 
have hitherto received through his hands. He was 
extremely kind on the occasion, and indeed his con- 
duct towards me has ever been fatherly. It was 
Mr. * • * who allowed me 20/. per annum, and Mr. 
Simeon added 10/i Me told me, that my conduct gave 
him the most heartfelt joy ; that I was so generally 
respected, without having made any compliances, as he 
understood, or having, in any instance, concealed my 
principles. Indeed, this is a praise which I may claim, 
thoueh I never conceived that it was at all an object of 
praise. I have always taken some puns to let those 
around me know my religious sentiments, as a saving 
of trouble, and as a mark of that independence Oi 
opinion, which, I think, every one ought to assert : and 
as I have produced my opinions with frankness and 
modesty, and supported them (if attacked) with cool- 
ness and candour, I have never found them any im« 
pediment to my acquaintance mth any person whose 
acquaintance I coveted. 
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TO MR, R. W. A. 

DEAR A. St. John's, Aug. 18tfa, 1806. 

} AM glad to hear of your voyages and travels through 
yariom regions, and various seas, both of this island* 
and its little suckling the Isle of Wight. 
. Many hair's breadth 'scapes and perilous adventures 
you must needs have had, and many a time, on the ex- 
treme shores of the south, must you have Ipoke4 up 
with the eje of intelligent curiosity to see whether the 
same moon shone there as in the pleasant, but now fax 
distant groves of Colwick. And now, my very wise 
and travelled friend, seeing that your head is yet upon 
your shoulders, ^and your neck in its right natural 
position, and seeing that, after all the changes and 
chances of a long journey, and after being banged from 
post to pillar, and from pillar to post ; seeing, I say, 
that after all this, you are safely housed once more 
under your paternal roof, what think you, if you were 
to indulge your mind as much as you have done yoiu 
eyes and gaping muscles? A few trips to the fountains 
pf light and colour, or to the regions of the good lady 
who x^p^ly d^oKoic BUwet &foppov vdyroy, a ratnble 
down the Galaxy, and a few peeps on the vnconfined 
confines (iror/uov aftroTfioy, Ihryoy dwrvovy fiiby ov ^^tw) 
of infinite space, would prove, perhaps, as delectable 
to your immaterial part, as the dehcious see-saw oi a 
post chaise was to your corporeal; or, if these ethereal, 
aiironautical, mathematical volutations should displease 
you, perhaps it would not be amiss to saunter a few 
weeks on the site of Troy, or to lay out plans of ancient 
history on the debatable ground of the Peloponnesians 
and Athenians. There is one Thucydides, who lives 
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neftr, wiio will tell you all about the places yon visit, 
and the great events connected ^th them t he is a 
sententious old fellow, very shrewd in his remarks, and 
speaks, moreover, very excellent<3reek at your service. 
I know not whether you have met with any guide in 
the course of your bodily travels who can be compared 
to him. If you should make Rome in your way, either 
there or back, I should like to give you a letter of in- 
troduction to an old friend of mine, whose name is 
Livy, who, as far as his memory extends, will amuse 
you with pretty stories, and some true history. There 
is another honest fellow enough, to whom I have not 
recommended you, he is so very crabbed and tart, and 
speaks so much in epigrams and enigmas, that I am 
afraid he would teach you to talk as unintelligibly as 
himself. I do not mean to give you any more adviccy 
but I have one exhortation^ which I hope you will take 
in good part : it is this, that if you set out on this jour- 
ney, you will please to proceed to its end: for I have 
been acquainted with some young men, who have turned 
their faces towards Athens or Rome, and trudged on 
manfully for a few miles, but when they had travelled 
till they grew weary, and worn out a good pair of shoes, 
have suddenly become disheartened, and returned 
without any recompense for their pains. 
• And now let me assume a more serious strain, and 
exhort you to cultivate your mind with the utmost 
assiduity. You are at a critical period of your life^ 
and the habits which you now form will, most pro- 
bably, adhere to you through life. If they be idle 
habits, I am sure they will. 

But even the cultivation of your mind i& of minor 
importance to that of your heart, your temper, and dis- 
position. Here I have need not to preachy but to learn. 

2 H 2 
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YouhsLYe bad less to encounter in your religious .pro- 
gress than I have, and your progress has been there- 
fore greater, greater even than your superior faculties 
would have warranted. I have had to fight hard with, 
vanity at home, and applause abroad : no wonder that 
my vessel has been tossed about ; but greater wonder 
that it is yet upon the waves. I exhort you to pray 
with me (and I entreat you to pray /or me), that we 
may both weather out the storm, and arrive in the 
haven of sound tranquillity, even on this side the grave* 
We have all particular reason to watch and pray, 
lest self too much predominate. We should accustom 
ourselves to hold our own comforto and conveniences 
as subordinate to the comforts and conveniences of 
others in all things: and a habit thus began in little 
matters, might probably be extended without difficulty 
io those of a higher nature.^ 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR BEN, St. John's, Uih Sept 1806. 

I CAK scarcely write more to you now than just to calm 
your uneasiness on my account. I am perfectly well 
again, and have experienced no recurrence of ^e fit : 
my spirits too are better, and I read very moderately. 
I hope that God will be pleased to spare his rebellious 
child; this stroke has brought me nearer to Him: 
whom indeed have I for my comforter but Him? 

I am still reading, but with moderation, as I have been 
during the whole vacation, whatever you may poipsist 
in thinking. 

My heart turns with more fondness towards the con- 
solations of religion than it did, and in some degree 
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I have fimud consolation. I gtSl, however, concehre 
that 'iX is my doty to pursue my studies temperately, 
and to fortify myself with Christian resignation and 
cahnnesB for the worst. I am mnch wanting in these 
virtues, and, indeed, in all Christian virtues ; bat I 
know how desirable they are, and I long for them. 
Pray that I may be starengthened and enlightened, and 
tiiat i may be enabled to go where duty bids, wherever 
that be. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, St. John's, Camb. 22d Sept. 1806. 

* * * * 

YotJ charge me with an accession of gallantry of late ; 
I plead guilty. I really began to think of marriage 
(very prematurely, you'll say); but if I experience any 
repetition o£theJitf I shall drop the idea of it for ever. 
It would be folly and cruelty to involve another in all 
tbe horrors of such a calamity. 

I thank you for your kind exhortations to a complete 
surrender of my heart to God, which are contained in 
your letter. In this respect I have betrayed the most 
deplorable weakness and indecision of character. I 
know what the truth is, and I love it ; but I still go on 
giving myself half to God, and half to the world, as if 
I expected to enjoy the comforts of religion along with 
the vanities of life. If, iR>r a short time, I keep up 
a closer communion with God, and feel my whole bo- 
som bursting with sorrow and tenderness as I approach 
the footstool of my Saviour, I soon relapse into indiffer- 
ence, worldly-mindedness, and sin; my devotions be- 
come listless and perfunctory : I dote on the world, its 
toys^ and its corruptions, and am mad enough to be 

2 H 3 
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wiHing^ to sacrifice the happiness of eternity to the de? 
oeitfal pleasures- of the passing moment. My heart is 
indeed a lamentable sink of loathsome corruption and 
hypocrisy. In conustency with my professed opinions,. 
I am often obliged to talk on subjects of which I know 
but little in experiencei and to rank myself with tho^e 
who haye felt, what I only approve from my head, 
and, perhaps, esteem from my heart. I often start 
with horror and disgust from myself, when I consider 
how deeply I have imperceptibly gone into this 
species of simulation. Yet I think my love for the 
Gospel, and its professors, b sincere ; only I am insin- 
cere in suffering persons to entertain a high opinion of 
me as a child of God, when indeed I am an alien from 
him. On looking over some private memorandums, 
which were written at various times in the course of 
the two last years, I beheld, with inexpressible anguish, 
that my progress has, if any thing, been retrograde. 
I am still as dark, still as cold, still as ignorant> s^ 
as fond of the world, and have still fewer desires after 
holiness. I am very, very dissatisfied with myself, and 
yet I am not prompted to earnest prayer. I have been, 
so often earnest, and always have fallen away, that I. 
go to God without hope, without faith. Yet I am not 
toialfy without hope ; I know God will have my whole 
heart, and I know, when I give him thatf I shall expe-. 
rience the light of his countenance with a permanency* 
I pray that he would assist my weakness, and grant me. 
some portion of his grace, in order that I may over- 
come the world, the flesh, and the devii, to which I 
have long, very long, been a willing, though an unhappy, 
slave. Bo you pray earnestly with me, and for me, in 
these respects ; I know the prayers of the faithful avail 
much; and when you consider with what great temp- 
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tetaont I am suRoandedy and how very little strength 
I have wherewith to resist them, you will feel with me 
the necessity of earnest supplication, and fervent inter- 
cession, lest I should be lost, and cast away for ever. 
I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and di- 
rections. I hav^ gone on too long in coldness and 
unconcern ; who knows whether, if I neglect the pre- 
sent hour, the day of salvation may not be gone by for 
ever! I 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

St John's, 2Sd Sept. ia06. 
MY DEAR CHARLESWORTH, 

Thank you for taking the blame of our neglected cor- 
respondence on your own shoulders. I thought it rested 
elsewhere. Thrice have I begun to write to you ; once 
in Latin, and twice in English ; and each time have the 
fates opposed themselves to the completion of my de- 
sign. But, however, pax sit rebw^ we are naturally dis-. 
posed to forgive, because we are, as far as intention 
goes, mutua^ ofifenders. 

I thank you for your invitation to Clapham, which 
came at a fortunate juncture, since I had just settled 
with my tutor that I should pay a visit to my brother 
in London this week. I shall of course see you ; and 
shall be happy to spend a few days with you at Clap- 
ham, and to rhapsodize on your common. It gives me 
pleasure to hear you are settled, and I give you many 
hearty good wishes for practice and prosperity. I hope 
y(OU will soon find that a wife is a very necessary article 
of Mijoyment in a domesticated state ; for how, indeed,- 
should it be otherwise ? A man cannot cook his dinner 
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vUte lie M emfAojed im earaiag il. HoifBekeepen are 

eomipfete JkeUuams ret fBandiari8y and not only pick jour 

pockets, bot abme you into the bargain. While a wife, 

on the contnnryy both cooks yom ^mier and enlrrend 

it with h^ society ; receires you after the toils of the 

d«y with cheerfulness and smiles, and is not only the 

fsithM guardian of yovr treasvry, but the soother of 

jour cares, and the alleviator of your calamities. Now, 

am I not very poetical ? But on such a subject who 

would not be poetical ? A wife ! — a domestic fire-side ; 

-^the cheerful assiduities of love and tenderness ! It 

would inspire a Dutch burgomaster 1 and if, with all 

this in your grasp, you shall choose the jndsare terram 

pede UberOy still avoid the irrupta copula^ still deem it a 

matter of light regard to be an object of affection and 

ibodiiess to an asniable and sensible wonan, why then 

you deserve to be a fellow of a college all jour dajs; 

to be kicked about in jovr last illness hj a saucj and 

careless bed*maker ; and, lastly, to be put in the ground 

in jour college chapel, followed onlj bj the man who 

is to be your successor. Why, man, I dare no more 

dream that I shall ever have it in my power to have a 

wife, than that I shall be Archbishop of Canterbury^ 

and Primate of all Elngland. A suite of rooms in a 

StiU and quiet comer of old St. John's, which was once 

occapied by a crazy monk, or by one of the translators 

of the Bible in the days of good King James, mast form 

the boundary of my ambition. I must be content to 

inhabit walls which never echoed with, a female vdce, 

to be bwied in glooms which were never cheered with 

a female smile. It is said, indeed, that women were 

sometimes permitted to visit St. JoWs when it was a 

monastery of Black-Friars, in order to be present at 

pertieulav raiigioiis ceremonies ; but the good monks 
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irere careful to sprinkle holy water wherever their pro- 
fane footsteps had carried contagion and pdUution. 

It is well that you are free from the restrictions of 
monastic austerity^ and that, while I sleep under the 
shadow of towers and lofty waUs, and the safeguard of 
a vigilant porter, you are permitted to inhabit your own 
cottage, under your own guardianship, and to listen to 
the sweet accents of domestic affection. 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather Stoical inend, I must 
see you safely bound in the matrimonial noose, and then, 
like a confirmed bachelor, ten years hence, I shall have- 
the satisfaction of pretending to laugh at, while, in my 
heart, I enyy you. So much for rhapsody. I am com- 
ing to London for relstxation's sake, and shall take it 
pretty freely ; that is, I shall seek after fine sights — 
stare at fine people — ^be cheerful with the gay — ^foolish 
with, the simple — and leave as little room to suspect as 
possible that I am (any thing of) a philosopher and 
mathematician. I shall probably talka little Greeks 
but it will be by stealth, in order to excite no suspicion. 

I shall be in town on Friday or Saturday. I am in 
a very idle mood, and have written you a very idle letter, 
for which I entreat your pardon: and I am, 

Dear C , 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

(Found in hU pocket after his deceaie.) 

St. John's College, Saturday, Oct. 11th, 1806. 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

I AM safely arrived, and in college, but my illness has 
increased upon me much. The cough continues, and 
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it attended wHb a good deal of fever, I am under the 
care €^ Mr. Farisb, and entertain very little apprehen- 
sion about the cough ; bat my over-exertions in town 
have reduced me to a state of much debility ; and, until 
the cough be gone, I cannot be permitted to take any 
strengthening medicines. This places me in an awk- 
ward predicament ; but I think I perceive a degree 6f 
expectoration this morning, which will soon relieve me, 
aad then I shall mend apace. 

Uhder these cinmmstances, I must not expect to see 
you here at present : when I am a little recovered, it 
wfll be a pleasant relaxtion to me. 

# • « * 

Our lectures began on Friday, but I do not attend 
diem until I am better. I have not written to my mo^ 
ther, nor shall I while I remain unwell. You will tell 
her, as a reason, that our lectures began on Friday. 1 
know she will be uneasy, if she do not hear from me, 
and still more so, if I tell her I am ill, 

I cannot write more at present, than that I am 

Your truly affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 



HINTS, &c. 

Why will not men be contented with appearing what 
they are ? As sure as we attempt to pass for what we 
are not, we make ourselves ridiculous. With religious 
professors, this ought to be a consideration of import- 
ance ; for when we assume credit for what we do not 
possess^ we break the laws of Qod in more ways than 
we are aware of: vanity and deceit are both imp^ated. 
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Wby art thou so di^qiiieted, O ny 8oill» aiid why to 
full of heaviness? O put thy trust in God; for I will 
yet thank him who is the help of my counteoancey and 
my God. Ps. xlii. 

Domine Jesu ! in te speravi, miserere mei! Ne sperne 
animum miserrimi peccatoris. 

The love of Christ is the only source from whence a 
Christian can hope to derive jspiritual happiness and 
peace. Now the love of Christ will not reside in the 
bosom already preoccupied with the love of the world, 
or any other predominating affection. We must give 
up everything for it, and we know it deserves that dis- 
tinction ; yet, upon this principle, unless the energy 
of Divine grace were what it is, mighty and irresistible, 
who would be saved ? 

The excellence of our liturgy, and our establishment, 
is more and more impressed upon my mbd : how ad- 
mirable do her confessions, her penitentiary offerings, 
her intercessions, her prayers, suit with the case of the 
Christian ! It is a sign that a man's heart is not right 
with God, when he finds fault with the liturgy. 

Contempt of religion is distinct from unbelief: un- 
belief may be the result of proud reasonings, and inde- 
pendent research ; but contempt of the Christian doc- 
trine must proceed from profound ignorance. 



LoBO, gii^e me a heart to turn all knowledge to thy 
glory, and not to mine : keep me from being deluded widi 
the lights of vain philosophy ; keep me from the pride 
of human reason ; let me not think my own thoughts, 
nor dream my own imaginations ; but, in all things act* 
ing under the good guidance of the Holy Spirit, may I 
live in all simplicity, humility, and singleness of heart. 
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unto tbe Lord Jesus Christy now and for ever more. 

Amen. 

[The shore prayer was prefixed to a manual, or 
memoraxidimi-book.] 

A PRAYER, 

Almighty Father, at the close of another day I kneel 
before thee in supplication, and ere I compose my body 
to sleep, J would steal a few moments from weariness, 
to lift up my thoughts to thy perfections, to meditate on 
thy wonderful dispensations, and to make my request 
known unto thee. 

Although the hours of this day have not been spent 
in the busy haunts of society, but in the pursuit of 
needful and godly knowledge, yet I am conscious that 
my thoughts and actions have been far from pure ; and 
many vain and foolish speculations, many sinful thoughts 
and ambitious anticipations, have obtruded themselves 
on my mind. I know that I have felt pleasure in 
what I ought to have abhorred, and that I bave not had 
thy presence continually in mind ; so that my ghostly 
enemy has mixed poison with my best food, and sowed 
tares with the good seed of instruction. Sometimes, 
too, the world has had too much to do with my thoughts; 
I have longed for its pleasures, its splendours, its bo^ 
nours, and have forgotten that I am a poor follower of 
Jesus Christ, whose inheritance is not in this land, but 
in the fields above. I do therefore supplicate and be- 
seech thee, Oh! thou my God and Father, that thou 
wilt not only forgive these my wanderings, but that thou 
wilt chasten my heart, and establish my affections, so 
that they may not be shaken by the light suggestions 
of the tempter Satan; and since I am of myself very 
weak, I implore thy restraining hand upon my under- 
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standmg, that I may not reason in die pride of worMly 
wisdoniy nor flatter myself on my attainments, biit ever 
hold my judgment in subordination to thy word> and 
see myself as what I am, a helpless dependant on thy 
bounty. If a spirit of indolence and lassitude have at 
times crept on me, I pray thy forgiveness for it; and if 
I have felt rather inclined to prosecute studies which 
procure respect from the world, than the humble know- 
ledge which becomes a'servantof Christ, do thou check, 
this growing propensity, and only bless my studies so 
far as they conduce to thy glory, and as thy glory is 
their chief end. My heart, O Lord I is but too fond 
of this vain and deceitful world, and I have many fears 
lest I should make shipwreck of my hope on the rocks 
of ambition and vanity. Give me, I pray thee, thy 
grace to repress these propensities : illumine more com- 
pletely my wandering mind, rectify my understanding, 
and give me a simple, humble, and affectionate heart, to 
love thee and thy sheep with all sincerity* As I increase 
in learning, let me increase in lowliness of spirit: and 
inasmuch as the habits of studious life, unless tempered 
by preventing grace, but too much tend to produce for- 
msjity and lifelessness in devotion, do thou, O heavenly 
Father, preserve me from all cold and speculative views 
of thy blessed Gospel ; and while with regular con- 
stancy I kneel down dculy before thee, do not fail to 
light up the fire of heavenly love in my bosom, and to 
draw my heart heavenward with earnest longing [to 
thyaelf]. 

And now, O Blessed Redeemer ! txHj rock, my hope, 
and cmly sure defence, to thee do 1 cheerfully commit 
both my soul and my body. If thy wise Providence see 
fit, grant that I may rise in the morning, refreshed with 
sleep, and with a spirit of cheerful activity, for the du- 

2 I 
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tiM^f thediy; bukwhedwr iw«ke h^reorineten^; 
gmt that my tnist in thee may ramain mire, and my 
hope iinsliakeii. Our Father/ &«• 

(This prayer wat discovered amongst some dirty loose papers 

ofH.K.Wiiili*8.] 

Mem. SEPTEMBER 2U, 1806. 

On nmning over the pages of this book^ I am con- 
strained to obserye, with sorrow and shame, that my 
progress in divine light has been little or none. 

I have made a few conquests over my corrupt mcll- 
nationSybut my heart still hankers after its old delights; 
still lingers half willing^ half unwilUng, in the ways of 
worldly-mindedness. 

My knowledge of divine things is very little improved. 
I have read less of the Scriptures than I did last year. 
In reading the Fathers, I have consulted rather the 
pride of my heart than my spiritual good. 

I now turn to the cause of these evils, and 1 find that 
liie great root, the main-spring, is — love of the world; 
next to that, pride ; next to that, spiritual sloth. 



REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



IMITATIONS. 

The sublimity and unaffected beau^ of the saiered 

writings are in no instance more conspicuous, than in 
the following verses of the xviiith Psalm ; 

* He bowed the heavens also, and came down : and 
darkness was under his feet. 

* And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : yea, he 
did fly upon the wings of the wind.! 
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None of our better TerskMis bare been able to pte^ 
serve the original graces of these yerses. That wretch- 
ed one of Thomas Stemhold, however (which, to the 
disgrace and manifest detriment of religious worship, 
is generally used), has in this solitary instance, and 
then perhaps by accident, given us the true spirit of ithe 
Psalmist, and has surpassed not only Merrick, but even 
the classic Buchanan. This version is as follows : — 

' The Lord deiceiuled from above. 

And bowed the be$,vei|» high» 
And vundenieath bi» feet be cast 

Tbe darkness of tbe sky. 

' Oh eberubs and on cberobims 

Full royally be rode. 
And on the wings of mighty wiitdfl 

Came %mg all abroad/ 

Dryden honoured these verses with very high, com- 
mendation, and, in the following lines of his Anntis 
Mirabilis, has apparently imitated them, in preference 
to the original : 

' Tbe dnke less numerous, but in courage more. 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies.' 

Arid b his Ceyx and Alcyone, from Ovid, he has-^ , 

* And now sublime she rides upon the wind,' 

which is probably iraitatied, as well as most of the fol- 
lowing, not from Stemhold, but the original. Thus 
Pope — 

* Not God akfhe in tbe still calm we find, 

He mounts tbe storm, and rides upon tbe wind.' 

And Addison — 

< Ridm in tbe wMrlwittd and difeets the stonn.' 

2 I 2 
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TW unfertunate Chatterton has — 

' And rides upon the pinions of the wind.' 

And Gray — 

< With asms sublime that float npon the air.' 

Few poets of eminence have less incurred the charge 
of plagiarism than Milton ; yet many instances might 
be adduced of similarity of idea and language with the 
Scripture, which are certainly more than coincidences, 
and some of these I shall, in a future number, present 
to your readers. Thus the present passage in the 
Psalmist was in all probability in his mind when he 
wrote — 

* And with mighty wings ontspiead. 



Dove-like saf st brooding on the vast abyss.' 

Par. Lott, L 20. b, 1. 

The third verse of the civth Psalm — 

' He maketfa the clouds his chariot, and walkethnpaa the 'wzngs 
of tiie wind,' — 

18 evidently taken from the before-mentioned yerses in 
the xviiith Psalm, on which perhaps it is an improve- 
ment. It has also been imitated by two of our 6rst 
poets, Shakspeare and Thomson. The former in Romeo 
and Juliet-^ 

' Bestrides the lazy-paced clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the ail.' 

The latter in Winter, 1. 199. 



' TiU Nature's King, who oft 

Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone. 
And on the wings of the careering winds 
Walks dreadfully serisne.' 

Af these imitations have not before, I believe, been 
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notio^, tbey cannot M to iateicst the Icnwrs. of pciilt 
letter*; wd they are such as at least will anue yov 
i^adera in general* If the sacred vritniga vere atten* 
tively peru9ed> we should find iamunecahle paaMig«t 
from which our heat modem poeta hate drawn their 
moat admired ideas : and the esaiamevatidiia of thcaa 
inatancea would perba^ attract the attention oS many 
peraooa to thcMte volumea, which they now perhafia 
think to contain every thing tcdioiva and disgvustingy Iwt 
which, on the contntry^ they would find replete w&h 
intj^eaty beauty, and Urne sublimity. 

STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Ik your Mirrot for JuHy, a Mr. WiUkun Tobne haa 
offisffed a &w observationa oa a paper of nune, in a pre- 
ceding nitttber, coatamtDg remar]» on the reraions and 
imitatioBa of the 9th and lOthtreraea of t^e xriiftti 
Paalm, to> which I think it isiecesaary to eSer a toa 
words by wny of sc^ly; aa they not only put an* erro« 
neoua ^OASitBUCtion on certain pasaagea of that paper, 
l^t are otherwiae open, to material objection* 

The object o£ Mb. Toone, in aome parta of hia ob- 
aervatiovia^ appeara to haire beai to refote something 
vbich he Jmciei I had advanced, tending to eatabliaii 
^ general merit of Stemhold ai|d Hopkma^ tranala* 
tioB of the Paalins : b«it he might have saved himself 
this unnecessary trouble, as I have decidedly condemned 
it as mere doggrel,. stUl preserved in our churehea, to 
the detriment of religioii ; and the vcfsion of the pas- 
sage in question is adduced as a brilliant^ tMagh pro- 
bably accidental, exception to the general character: of 
the work. What necessity, therefoae,' yw» coise** 

2 I 3 
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» 

■popdent could see for ' hopmg that I shoM think with . 
iUwy that the sooner the old version of the Psalms xvas coffi- . 
signed to Mviohf the better it xootUd le for rational de- 
votion^* I am perfectly at a loss to imagine. 

This condading sentence of Mr. Toone's paper^. 
which I consider as introduced merely by way of round- , 
ing the period^ and making a graceful exi^, needs no , 
ftrther animadymioh. I shall therefore proceed to. 
examine the objections^ of the worthy clergyman of tihe. 
chiirch of En^and, to these verses cited by your cor- 
respondent, by which he hopes to prove Dryden, Knox, 
and the numerous other eminent men who have ex- 
pressed their admiration thereof » to be little better than 
idiots. — ^The first is this : 

^Cherubim is the plural for Cherub; but our ver-. 
sioner, by adding an # to it, has rendered them both 
plurals/ By adding an # to what? If the pronoun tV 
refer to cherubim, as according to the construction of 
the sentence it really does, the whole objection is non- 
seiise. — But the worthy gentleman, no doubt, meant to 
say, that Stemhold had rendered them both plurals by 
the adifition of an « to cherub. Even in this sense, how- 
ewr, I conoeive the charge to be easily obviated; for, 
though' cherubim is doubtless usually considered^w the. 
plurtd of cherub, yet the two words are frequently so 
qsed in the Old Testament as to prove, that they were 
olten applied to separate ranks of beings. One of 
these, which I shall cite, will dispel all doubt on the 
subject: 

* And witbin the oracle he made iwoehembatu of olive tree, each 
tea ciibiti:hi^— 1 JTti^, ver, S3. ehiq>, ti. 

- The other objection turns upon a word with which it 
is not necessary for me to interfere ; for I did not quote 
these verses aii instances of the merit of Sternhold, or 
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lus version, I only asserted that the lines which I then 
copied^ viz* 

' The Lotd descended from above, &c. 

were truly noble and sublime. Whether, therefore, 
Stemhold wrote aU the winds (as asserted by our cor- 
respondent, in order to furnish room for objection), or 
mighty windSf is of no import. But if this really be a 
snbseqiieiit alteration, I think at least there is no im- 
proirement; for when we conceive the winds as assem* 
Uibg from all quarters, at the omnipotent command of 
the Deity^ and bearing him with dieir united forces 
from the heavens, we hare a more sublime image than 
when we see him as flying merely on mighty winds^ or 
as driving his team (or troop) of angels on a strong 
tempest's rapid wing, with most amazing swiftness, as 
elegantly represented by Brady and Tate,* 

I differ from your correspondent's opinion, that these 
yerses, so far from possessing sublimity, attract the 
reader merely by. their rumbling sound: And here it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the true sublime does not 
consist of high-sounding words, or pompous magni- 
ficence ; on the contrary, it most frequently appears 
clad in native dignity and simplicity, without art, and 
without ornament. 

The most elegant critic of antiquity, Longinus, in his 
Treatise on tiie Sublime, adduces the following passage 
from the Book of Genesis, as possessing that quality in 
an eminent degree: 

* God ttad. Let thtre he Ught, md thsre vm Ught :^Lst ths mfih be, 
and earth wu/t 

4 

* The chariot of the King of kingi. 
Which active troopt cf angeU drew, 
On a ttrong tempest's rapid wings. 
With mott amazing smfiniis flew, 
t The qnoUtum appean to have been made from memory, and 
not conectly. 



Ffom vfaat I haae udtmc^A om this rab|eGt, t wcnjtf 
not have it inferred, that I conceive the version 43Ff Stern-* 
hold and Hopkins^ goneraUy speakiag, to be superior 
to that of Brady and Tate ; for« on the coQ^nry* m 
almost every instance, except that above Qifii.Uoi»ed» 
the latter possesses an indubkable right tppfo^erajbr 
nence. Our language, however, cannot yet boast mm 
version possessing the true spirit of the original; sqbi» 
are beneath contempt, and the best has scarcely at- 
tained mediocrity. Your cmespondent has quel«d 
some verses from^ Tate, in triumph, as comparajtivelj 
excellent; bat» in my opinion, they are alsa iatist^noeA 
of oui general failure in sacred poetry ; they ab««nd.ii» 
those ambUiosik ornofaenta which do well to please ^ 

women and childreni^ but which disgjaat the man oC 
taste. 

To the imitations already noticed of tbi? passage, i 

permit me to add the following : — 

* But Taoittna Iris> Jore's commands to bear, 
Speedfl oaiba 'wugp of windB ibzoug^ liquid air.' 

' AiigiMl ciuzaado os pelagos do vento.* 

Carlos Beduiido, Canto I. by Pedzo de Aidvudo i 

Tojaly an ancient Portuguese poet of some merit. 

WARTON. 

Ths po^ms of Thomasi Wavton are replete wttka sub* 
Hmity and richness of imagery, whidi seldom fidl ta 
enchant: every line presents new beauties of idea, aided 
by all the magic of animated diction. From the inex- 
haustible stores of igurative language, majesty, and 
sublimity, which the ancient English poets afford, he 
has cuUed some of the richest and the sweetest flowers. 
But, unforjtunately,, in thus making use of the beamties 
of other writers, he has been too unsparing ; for the 
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greater number of his ideas and nervoas epithets can- 
not, strictly speaking, be called his own ; therefore, 
however we may be charmed by the grandeur of his 
images, or the felicity of his expressi6n, we must still 
bear in our recollection, that we cannot with justice 
beatow upon him. the highest eulogium of genius — ^that 
oforigini^y. 

It has, with much justice, been observed, that Pope, 
and his imitatprs, have introduced a species of refine- 
ment into our language, which has banished that nerve 
and pathos for which Milton had rendered it eminent. 
Harmonious modulations, and unvarying exactness of 
measure, totally precluding sublimity and fire, have re- 
duced our fashionable poetry to mere sing-song. But 
Hioroas Warton, whose taste was unvitiated by the 
frivolities of the day, immediately saw the intrinsic 
worth of what the world then slighted. He saw that 
the ancient poets contained a fund of strength, and 
beauty of imagery, as well as diction, which, in the 
hands of genius> would shine forth with redoubled 
lustre. Entirely rejecting, therefore, modern niceties, 
he extracted the honied sweets from these beautiful, 
though neglected flowers. Every grace of sentiment, 
every poetical term, which a false taste had rendered 
obsolete, was by him revived and made to grace his 
own ideas; and though many will condemn him as 
guilty of plagiarism, yet few will be able to withhold 
the tribute of their praise. 

The peculiar forte of Warton seems to have been in 
the sombre descriptive. The wild airy flights of a 
Spenser, the ' chivalrous feats of barons bold,' or the 
* cloister'd solitude,' were the favourites of his mind. 
Of this his bent he informs us in the following liiies:— 

naoagh Pope's soft song, though aU the graces breathe, 
And hi^est art adonis his attic page. 
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Y&t doM my wad with pvettOT tnaflport giMr, 
Ab, at the root of mossy trmk xecliu'd» 
In magic Spenser's wildly warbled song> 
I see deserted Una wander wide 
llwoagb wasteful solitudes and lurid heaths, 
Weary, forlorn, than wherb the fated fair* 
Upon th« bosom bisghi of sUver Thames, 
Launches in all the lustre of brocade. 
Amid the splendours of the laughing son. 
Tfke gay description palls upon the sense. 
And coldly strikes the mind with feeble bliss. 

PkaatifM tf AfeAmeAof y. 

Warton's nund was formed for the grand and the ftul^^ 
lime. Were hU imitaUons less verbal, and less name* 
tons, I should be led to imagine that the peculiar bec^u- 
ties of his favourite authors had sunk so impressively 
into hi& mind, that he had unwittingly appropriated 
them as his own ; but they are in general such as tQ 
preclude the idea. 

To the metrical and other intrinsic br^amenta 4^ 
style, he appears to have paid due atten^n. If we 
meet with an imcouth expression, we immediately per- 
ceive that it is peculiarly appropriate, and that no othen 
term could have been made use of with so happy, aa 
effect. His poems abound with alliterative lines. . la- 
deed, this figure seems to have been his favourite; and 
he studiously seeks every opportunity to introduce it : 
however, it must be acknowledged, that his *daisy» 
dappled dales/ &c. occur too frequently. 

The poem on which Warton's fame (a$ apoetj prin- 
cipally reste, is, the * Pleasures of Melancholy ;' and 
(uotwithstanding the perpetual recurrenceof ideas wl^ich 
are borrowed from other poets) there are few pieces 
which I have perused with more exquisite gratiiicatioa* 
The gloomy tints with which he overcasts his descrip- 

* Belinda. Vide Po|m's B«|w of the Lock. 
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tions; hid Ugbly %iirmive ia^iiage; and, above all, 
the antique air which the poem wears, convey the most 
sublime ideas to the mind. 

Of the other pieces of this poet, some are excellent, 
and they all rise above mediocrity. Iq his sonnets, he 
has succeeded wonderfully; that written at Winslade, 
and the one to tine river Lodon, are peculiarly beau- 
tifttl, and that td Mr. Gray is most elegantly turned. 
The ^ Ode on the Approach of Snm»mer^ is replete with 
gpenius land poetic find; and even over the Bifth«day 
Odes, which he wrote as poet-laureat, his genius has 
cast energy and beauty. His hamorous pieces and 
Satires Abound in wit; and, in short, taking him aho- 
gether> he is an ornament to o«r country and our lan- 
guage;; audit is to be regretted, that the proftisibn 
with whtch he has made use of the beauties of other 
poetsv shondd have given room for censure. 
, I shovld hxvm closed my short, and, I fe^, jejune 
essay on Warton, but that I wished to hint to yonr truly 
^egant and acute Stamford correspondent, Octavius 
0»)christ (whose future remarks on Warton's itnitations 
I await with considerable impatience), that the passage 
in the Pleasures of Melancholy, 



-or ghostly shape, 



At distance teen, invUes, toiih hecVnxng hand. 
Thy lonesome steps,' 

which he supposes to be taken from the following in 
Comas — 

« Of calling ihapes, and beck'ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men's names,' 

is move probably taken from the commencement of 
Pope^s Elegy on an unfortunate Lady — 

' What beck'ning ghost, along the moonlight shade 
Invilermy steps, and fKnnts to yonder glade 1* 
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Tke origtnal idea was possibly taken from Comas by 
Pope, from whom Warton, to all appearance, agmn 
borrowed it* 

Were the similarity of the passage in Gray t6 that 
in Warton less striking and Teibal, I should be inclined 
to think it only a remarkable coincidence; for Qray's 
biographers inform us, that he commenced his elegy in 
1742, and that it was completed in 1744, being the year 
which he particularly devoted to the muses, though he 
did not 'puitkejimsking stroke to tV until 1750. The 
Pleasures of Melancholy were publii^ed in 4to. in 
1747 ; therefore Gray mght take his third stanza ftt)m 
Warton ; but it is rather extraordinary, that the third 
stanza of a poem should be taken from another, piib^ 
lished^ve years after that poem was begun^ and tArec 
after it was understood to be completed. One circum- 
stance, however, seems to render the supposition of its 
being at plagiarism somewhat more probable, which is, 
that the stanza in question is not essential to the con- 
nexion of the succeeding and antecedent verses ; there- 
fore it might have been added by Gray, when he put 
the ^^nisking stroke* to his piece in 1750. 



CURSORY REMARKS ON TRAGEDY. 

The pleasure which is derived from the representation 
of an affecting tragedy, has often been the subject of 
inquiry among philosophical critics, as a singular phe- 
nomenon. — ^That the mind should receive gratification 
from the excitement of those passions which are in 
themselves painful, is really an extraordinary paradox, 
and is the more inexplicable, since, when the same 
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means are employiid. to rouse the more pleasiag affec- 
tipns, no adequate effect is produced. 

In order to solve this problem, many ingenious hy- 
potheses have been invented. The Abb4 Du Bos teUs 
us, that the mind has such a natural antipathy to a state 
of listlessness and languor, as to render the traasitioa 
from it to a state of ^exertion, even though by rousing 
passions in themselves painful, as in the instance of 
tragedy, a positive pleasure. Monsieur Fontenelle has 
given us a more, satisfactory account. He tells us that 
pleasure and pain, two sentiments so different in them- 
selves, do not differ so much in their cause; — ^that 
pleasure, carried too far, becomes pain ; .and pain, a 
little moderated, becomes pleasure. Hence that the 
pleasure we derive from tragedy is a pleasing sorrow, 
a modulated pain. . David. Hume, who has also written 
upon this subject, unites the two systems, with this ad- 
dition, that the painful emotions excited by the repre- 
sentation of melancholy scenes, are farther tempered, 
and the pleasure is proportionably heightened by the 
eloquence displayed in the relation — the art shewn in 
collecting the padietic circumstances, and the judgment 
evinced in their happy disposition. 

But even now I do not conceive the difficulty to be 
satisfactorily done away. . Admitting the postulatum 
which the Abb6 Du Bos assumes, that languor is so 
disagreeable to the mind> as to render its removal 
positive pleasure, to be true ; yet, when we recollecti 
as Mr. Hume has before observed, that were the same 
objects of distress which give us pleasure in tragedy, 
set before our eyes in reality, though they would ef- 
fectually remove listlessness, they would excite the 
most unfeigned uneasiness, we shall hesitate in apply- 
ing this solution in its full extent to the present subject, 
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M « Fcmteiielle's leasonhig is mueli moare condftdive ; 
yet I think he errs egregiously in his premiseSy if he 
BWEBf to imply that any modulation of pain is pleasing ; 
hectoM, in whatever degree it may be, it is stiU pain, 
wmd renMte Ikmi ekher ease or posktire pleaBure; and 
Hf by mod»ttted pran, he meant aay uneasy tStenssHion 
abalMid, though not totally banished, he is no less mis» 
taken in tibe i^plkation of them to the subfect before 
ns.— Pkatfare may very well be conoeived to be p*m- 
M, wk^n eanled to excess, because it there becomes 
exerlKNi) iSMi is inedttvenietift* We mfty also form sooie 
isdea of a pleasure ariMng fifom moderaifeed pain, or the 
tranH^n ftom ttie dtsagi^eeabte to the less <Ksagreeiibie ; 
but Ihns caMiot in any wwe be ap]^d to the gratifiea- 
tion we derhre from a tragedy, for l&ertt no superior 
degveer of patin is feh for an inferior. As to Mr. Hume's 
addition of the pleasure we derm from the art of the 
poet, for the iatroduecion of wbieh he has wntten has 
whole dissertation on trag^y, it ments Itttle doastdi^-> 
ation* Thfe self'^reeoUection necessaty to render this 
svt a Bouree of grat^eation, must weaken the illusion ; 
and whatever weakens the illusion dimititsbes the effect. 

In these systems it is taken for granted, that aM those 
passions ar<3 excited which are represented in the 
drama. This I conceive to have be^n the primary 
cause of error ; for to me it sieems v^ry probable that 
Iha only passion or affiiction which is excited, is that of 
sympatiiy, wbidi paltakes of the pleasing nature of 
pity and compassion, and includes in it so much as is 
pleamng of hope and apprehension, joy and grief. 

The pleasure we derive from the afflictkyti^ of a friend 
is proverbial— every person has felt, and wondered why 
he folt, something soothing in the participation of the 
sorrows of those dear to his heart ; and he might vRth 
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«$ niiiehareaaoBi h«?0 qii#stioi»^ why he was del^^bted 

with the melancholy scenes of a tjragi^dy. Both plea* 
sores are equally singular ; they both arise from the 
same source : both originate in sympathy. 

It would seem natural that an accidental spectalof 
of a cause in a court of justice, with which he is |>er« 
fectly iuiacquainted» would remain an uninterested 
l»uditor of what was g<Hng forward. Esperienee tells ii«^ 
however, the exact ciontrary. He tmmediaielyy eren h&r 
fore he is well aoquainted with the merits of the case^ 
espouses one side of the questiott^ to wbtdd he uni« 
formly adheres, participates in all its advantages, and 
sympathizes in its success. There is no denying that 
the interest this man takes in the business is a source 
of pleasure tp him ; but we cannot suppose one of the 
parties in the eausoi though his interest must be wA* 
nitely more lively, to feel an equal pleasure, because 
the painful passions £Mre in him really roused, while in 
the other sympathy alone is excised, wUch is in itself 
pleasing, it is pretty much the same with the spec* 
tator of a tragedy. And, if the sympathy is the move 
pleasing, it is because the acinous are so much the 
more calculated to entrap the attention, and the oli^ect 
so much the more worthy. The pleasure is heightened 
alsa in both instances by a kind of intuitive recoUeo^ 
tion, which never forsakes the spectatev, thai no bad 
consequences will result to him from the aetbn he is 
surveying. The recollection is the more predominant 
to the spectator of a tragedy^ as it is impossiUe m any 
case totally to banish from his memory that the teeaes 
are fictitious and illusive. In real life we always advert 
to futurity, and endeavour to draw inferences of the 
probable consequences ; but the moment we tsdte off 
our minds from what is passing oa the stage to reasoiir 
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ings thereupon, the illusion is dispell^, and It again 
recurs that it is all fiction. 

If we compare the degrees of pleasure we derire 
from the perusal of a novel, and the representation of 
a tragedy, we shall observe a wonderful disparity. la 
both we feel an interest, in both sympathy is excited. 
But in the one, things are merely related to us as hoD- 
ing passed, which it is not attempted to persuade as 
ever did in reality happen, and from which, therefore, 
we never can deceive ourselves into ther idea that any 
consequence whatever will result ; in the other, on the 
contrary, the actions themselves pass before our eyes ; 
we are not tempted to ask ourselves whether they did 
ever happen: we see them happen, we are tbe witnesses 
of them ; and were it not for the meliorating circum- 
stances before mentioned, the sympathy would become 
so powerful as to be in the highest degree painful. 

In tragedy, therefore, every thing which can strength- 
en the illusion should be introduced, for there are a 
thousand drawbacks on the efiect, which it is impossible 
to remove, and which have always so great a force, as to 
put it out of the power of the poet to excite sympathy 
in a too painful degree. Every thing that is improba- 
ble, every thing which is out of the common course of 
nature, should, for this reason, be avoided, as nothing 
will so forcibly remind the spectator of the unrealness 
of the illusion. 

It is a mistaken idea, that we sympathize sooner with 
the distresses of kings and illustrious personages, than 
with those of common life. Men are, in fact, more in- 
clined to commiserate the sufferings of their equals, 
than of those whom they cannot but regard rather with 
awe than pity, as superior beings, and to take an in- 
terest in incidents which might have happened to them- 
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seWea aooner tban in tiboee MMota from Am own rank 
and babits. It^fii, for tlu» reason tliat JEschyltts cen- 
suret Euripides for iatroditeing lus kings ki rags, as if 
they wore more to be oompaaskmated tlian other men ; 

Some willy perhaps, imagine, that it is in the power 
of the poet to excite our sympathy in too powerful a 
degree, because^ at the representation of certain scenes, 
the spectators are frequently affected so as to make 
them shriek out with terror. But this is not sympathy ; 
it is horror, it is disgust, and is only witnessed when 
some act is committed on the stage so cruel and bloody, 
as to make it impossible to contemplate it, even in idea, 
without horror* 

Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
Aut humaiia]fpalam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. 

Hor, Art PoeL L 185. 

It is for this reason, also, that many fine German 
dramas cannot be brought on the English stage, such 
as the Robbers of Schiller, and the Adelaide of Wulfin- 
gen, by Kotzebue : they are too horrible to be read 
without violent emotions, and Horace will tell you what 
an immense difference there is in point of effect be- 
tween a relation and a representation : 

Segnius imtant axiimOB demissa per aarem* 

Quam qua sunt ocali& subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. Ars Poet, 1, 180. 

I shall conclude these desultory remarks, strung to- 
gether at random, without order or connexion, by ob- 
serving what little foundation there is for the general 
outcry in the literary worlds againat the prevalence of 
German dramas on our stage. Did they not possess 
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uncommon merk, they would not meet with such gene- 
ral approbation. Fashion has but a partial influence, 
but diey have drawn tears from an audience in a bam 
as well as in a theatre royal ; they have been welcomed 
with plaudits in every little market-town in the three 
kingdoms, as well as in the metropolis. Nature speaks 
but one language ; she is alike intelligible to the pea- 
sant and the man of letters, the tradesman and the 
man of fashion. While the Muse of Germany shall 
continue to produce such plays as the Stranger and 
Lovers' Vows/ who will not rejoice that translation is 
able to naturalize her efforts in our language? 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



(No. I.) 
There is a mood 



(I dng not to the ▼acant and the young), 

There is a kindly mood of Melancholy, 

Hiat ivings the soul and points her to the skies. — Dyer. 

Philosophers have divested themselves of their natu- 
ral apathy, and poets have risen above themselves, in 
descanting on the pleasures of Melancholy. There is 
no mind so gross, no understanding so uncultivated, 
as to be incapable, at certain moments, and amid cer- 
tain combinations, of feeling that sublime influence 
upon the spirits which steals the soul from the petty 
anxieties of the world, 

' And fits it to hold converse with the gods/ 

I must confess, if such there be who never felt the 

* I speak of these plays only as adapted to our stage by the ele- 
gant pens of Mr. Thompson, and Mm. Inchhald. 
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• 
dhrine abttrftction, I envy them not their insensibilityJ 

For my own parti it is from the indulgence of this 
•obtfaiing power that I derive the most exquisite of gra- 
tifications ; at the calm hour of moonlight, amid all 
the sublime serenity, the dead stillness of the night t 
or when the howling storm rages' inithe heavens, the 
rain pelts on my roof, and the winds whistle through 
the crannies of my apartment, I feel the divine mood' 
of melancholy upon me ; I imagine myself placed upon 
an eminence, above the crowds who pant below in the 
dusty tracks of wealth and honour. The black cata- 
logue of crimes and of vice ; the sad tissue of wretch- 
edness and woe, passes in review before me, and I look 
down upon man with an eye of pity and commiseration. 
Though the scenes which I survey be mournful, and' 
the ideas they excite equally sombre; though the tears' 
gush as I contemplate them, and my heart feels heavy 
with the sorrowful emotions which they inispire ; yet 
are they not unaccompanied with sensations of the 
purest and most ecstatic bliss. 

It is to the spectator alone that Melancholy is for- 
bidding; in herself she is soft and interesting, and 
capable of affording pure and unalloyed delight. Ask 
the lover why he muses by the side of the purling brook, 
or plunges into the deep gloom of the forest ? Ask the 
unfortunate why he seeks the still shades of solitude ? 
or the man who feels the pangs of disappointed ambi^ 
tion, why he retires into the silent walks of seclusion ? 
and he will tell you that he derives a pleasure there- 
from, which nothing else can impart. It is the delight 
of Melancholy; but the melancholy of these beings is 
as fiftr removed from that of the philosopher, as are the 
narrow and contracted complaints of selfishness from 
the mournful regrets of expansive philanthropy; as are 
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the dft^Muiding intervalftof ioM^yfrom the «cnasiMtf 
depresfiQiis of benevQleDt seasibiUly. 

The Otto who hat atteioed thfAt caka aquswimifty 
which qualifies him to \o^ down vpoik the fMsHy eviJ«i 
of life with indiffeFenee ; who ean eo fev conquer the 
weakness of natufe, as to ccHwider theeufeiio^a of th(e 
ivkdividoal of Uttite OMHienl, whe» ptH in eompetilkB 
with the wel&Fo of the eoHMBunity, is alone the troe 
philosopher. His aoelaaeholy is eel exoilad by the re* 
trospect of his own mJsfovtitnes ; it heeits rise from the 
con t e m p l a tio n of the miaerlAa isKstdeaC to Itfe, and;ih<^ 
evils, which obtrude themaeUes upapa society, and 'm*^ 
terrupt the harmony of nature. It w<euldbe anognting^ 
too much merit to my&elf, to assert Aat I have a)«st 
daim to the title of a philoaopher, as iA is h«re deieed ; 
or to say that the speculations of my nelaneholy hourn 
are equally disinterested 3 be this as li may, I hare de- 
termined to present my solitary effusione to the pub** 
4ic ; they will at least have the net it of noieHy to ve« 
commend them, and may posaibly, in some neamife, 
be instrmaental in the melioration of the human hemrt, 
or the correction of false prepossessions. This is the 
height of my ambition ', t^ onee attained, and my end 
will be fully accomplished. One thing I can safely 
promise, though far from being the ceinages of a hear^ 
at ease, they will contain, neither the querulous cap*« 
tiousness of misfortune, nor the bitter taunta of misanr- 
thropy. Society is a chain of which I am merely a 
link ; all men are my associates in error, and though 
some may have gone further in the waya. of guik ihaa 
myself, yet it is not in me to sit in judgment upon themv 
it is mine to treat them rather in pity than in anger, to 
lament their crimes, and to weep over their sufferings* 
As these papers will be the amusement of those hours 
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t>f relaxatioDy when the mind recedes from the vexa- 
tions ^of business, and sinks into itself for a moment of 
solitary ease, rather than the eflPorts of literary leisure, 
the reader will not expect to find in themi unusual ele- 
gance of language, or studied propriety of style. In 
the short and necessary intervals of cessation from the 
anxieties of an irksome employment, one finds little 
time to be solicitous about expression. If, therefore, 
the fervour of a glowing mind expresses itself in too 
warm and luxuriant a manner for the cold ear of dull 
propriety, let the fastidious critic find a selfish pleasure 
in descrying it. To criticism melancholy is indifferent' 
If learning cannot be better employed than in declaim- 
ing against the defects, while it is insensible to the 
beauties of a performance, well may we exclaim with 
the poet, 

SI tufAtrns Ayma a^c aftdtf/^off vif it 

Oroy 01 0v ou txi^i mr^f v otw Ayivii. W. 

(No. II.) 
But (wel-a-day !) wlio loyes the Muses hqw ? 
Or helpes the climber of the sacred hyll ? 
None leane to them ; but strive to disalow 
'- AU heavenly dewes the goddesses distill. 

Wm. Broum*8 Shepheard*s Piptj Eg» 5. 

It is a melancholy reflection, and a reflection which 
often sinks heavily on my soul, that the Sons of Genius 
generally seem predestined to encounter the rudest 
storms of adversity, to struggle, unnoticed, with poverty 
and misfortune. The annals of the world present us 
with many corroborations of this remark; and, alas! 
who can tell how many unhappy beings, who might 
have shone with distinguished lustre among the stars 
which illumine our hemisphere, may have sunk unknown 
beneath the pressure of untoward circumstances; who 
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knows bQw many may have shrunk^ with all the eyqiiip 
Bite sensibility of geniusi from the rude ai)4 riotous 
discord of the wprld, into the peaceful slumheiv of 
death. Among the number of those whose talenta 
might have elevated them to the first ra^k of emiaeo^, 
but who have been overwhelmed with the accumula^ 
ills of poverty and misfortune, I do not h^sitat^ to rank 
a young man whom I once accounted U my greatest 
happiness to be able to call my frieind. 

Chaslss WAK^i»r was the only son ^f an humble 
village rector, who just lived to give him a Vi\>era]L edu* 
cation, and then left him, unprovided for and unpro* 
tected, to struggle through the world as well as be 
could. With a heart glowing with the euthusiasm of 
poetry and romance^ with a seusibility the most exqui^ 
site, and with an indignant pride, which swelled in bMi 
veins, and told him he was a man, my friend found 
himself cast upon the wide world at th^.age oi sixteen, 
an adventurer, without fortune and without connexion. 
As his independent spirit could not brook the idea of 
being a burden to those whom his father had taught 
him to consider only as allied by blood, and not by 
a£Pection, he looked about him for a situation which 
could ensure to him, by his own exertions, an honour- 
able competence. It was not long before such asitua.-* 
ticm offered, and Charles precipitately articled himself 
to an attorney, without giving himself time to consult 
his own inclinations, or the disposition of his master* 
The transition from Sophocles and Euripides, Tbeocri* 
tus and Ovid, to Finche and Wood, Coke and Wynott, 
was striking and difficult; but Charles applied hinu 
self with his wonted ardour to his new study, as c^ii* 
sidering it not only his interest, but his duty so to do* 
It was not long, however, before he discovered that he 
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disliked tbd law, that he disliked his situation, and that 
he despised his master. The fact was, my friend had 
many morti6cations to endure, which his haughty soul 
could ill brook. The attorney to whoui he was arti- 
eled, was one of those narrow-minded beings who con*" 
sider wealth as alone entitled to respect. He had dis*' 
covered that his clerk was xitry poor, and very desti- 
tute of friends, and flience he 'Cery naturally concluded 
timt he might insult him with impunity. It appeari$, 
however, that he was mistaken in hid calculations. I 
one night remarked that my friend was unusually 
thoughtful. I ventured to ask him whether he had met 
with any thing particular to ruffle his spirits. He looked 
at me for some moments significantly, then, as if roused 
to fury by the recollection — * I have,' said he vehe- 
mently, ' I have, I have. He has insulted me grossly, 
and I triH bear it no longer/ He now walked up and 
down with risible emotion. — Presently he sat down.— 
He seamed more composed. * My friend,' said he, ' I 
have endured mut^h from this man. I conceived it my 
duty to forbear, but I have forborne until forbearance 
is blamable, and, by the Almighty, I will never again 
endure what t have endured this day. But not only 
this man ; every one thinks he may treat me with con* 
tumely, because I am poor and friendless. But I ara 
a man, and \^ill no longer tamely submit to be the sport 
> of fools, and the foot-ball of caprice. In this spot of 
earth, though it gave me birth, I can never taste of 
ease. Here I must be miserable. The principal end 
of man is to arrive at happiness. Here I can never at-^ 
tain it ; and here, therefore, I will no longer remain. 
My obligations to the rascal, who calls himself my 
master, are cancelled by his abuse of the authority I 
f ashly placed in his hands. I have no relations to bind 
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me to this particular place.* The tears started in his 
eyes as he spoke. ' I have no .tender ties to bid me 
stay, and why do I stay? The world is all before me. 
My inclination leads me to travel; I will pursue that 
inclination ; and, perhaps, in a strange land I may find 
that repose which is denied to me in the place of my 
birth. My finances, it is true, are ill able to support 
the expenses of travelling : but what then, — Goldsmidi, 
my friend,' with rising enthusiasm, 'Goldsmith' tra- 
versed Europe on foot, and I am as hardy as Gold- 
smith. Yes, I will go, and perhaps, ere long, I may 
sit me down on some towering mountain, and exclaim 
with him, while a hundred realms lie in perspective 
before me, 

' Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine.' 

It was in vain I entreated him to reflect, maturely, 
ere he took so bold a step; he was deaf to my impor- 
tunities, and the next morning I received a letter in* 
forming me of his departure. He was observed about 
sun-rise, sitting on the stile, at the top of an eminence 
which commanded a prospect of the surrounding coun- 
try, pensiv^y looking towards the village. 1 could 
divine his emotions, on thus casting probably a last look 
on his native place. The neat white parsonage-'house, 
with the honeysuckle mantling on its wall, I knew would 
receive his last glance ; and the image of his father 
would present itself to his mind, with a melancholy 
pleasure, as he was thus hastening, a solitary individual, 
to plunge himself into the crowds of the world, deprived 
of that fostering hand which would otherwise have been 
his support, and guide. 

From this period Charles Wanely was. never heard 
of at L , and, as his few relations cared little about 
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Unii in a short time it was almost forgotten that such a 
being had ever been in existence. 

About five years had elapsed from this period, when 
fny occasions led me to the continent. I will confess 
I was not without a romantic hope> that I might again 
fneet with my lost friend y and that often, with that idea, 
] scrutinized the features of the passengers. One fine 
moonlight night, as I was strolling down the grand 
Italian Strada di Toledo, at Naples, I observed a crowd 
assembled round a man, who, with impassioned ges- 
tures, seemed to be vehemently declaiming to the mul* 
titude. It was one of the Improvisator!, who recite ex- 
tempore verses in the streets of Naples, for what money 
.they can collect from the hearers. I stopped to listen 
to the man's metrical romance, and had remained in 
ikhe attitude of attention some time, when happening to 
turn round, L,beheld a person very shabbily dressed, 
j»teadfastly gazing at me. The moon shone full in his 
face, i thought his features were familiar to me. He 
was pale and emaciated, and his countenance bore 
marks of the deepest dejection. Yet, amidst all these 
changes, I thought I recognised Charles Wanely. I 
stood stupified with surprise. My senses nearly failed 
me. On recovering myself, I looked again, but he had 
left the spot the moment he found himself observed. 
I darted through the crowd, and ran every way which 
J thought he could have gone, but it was sdl to no pur- 
pose. Nobody knew him. Nobody had even seen 
such a person. The two following days I renewed my 
inquiries, and at last discovered the lodgings where a 
man of his description had resided. But he had left 
Naples the morning after his form had struck my eyes. 
I found he gained a subsistence by drawing' rude ^g^ur«i ^. ^ 
in chalks^ and vending them among theiieasantr^. ' « ;;v^ 
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could no longer doubt it was my friend, and imme- 
diately perceived that his haughty spirit could not bear 
to be recognised in such degrading circumstances, by 
oiie who had known him in better days. Lamenting 
the misguided notions which had thus again thrown 
him from me, I left Naples, now grown hateful to my 
sight, and embarked for England. It is now nearly 
twenty years since this rencounter, during which period 
he has not been heard of; and there can be little doubt 
that ibis unfortunate young man has found, in some 
remote comer of the continent, an obscure and an un- 
lamented grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to do honour 
to human nature, and to the country which gave them 
birth, have been nipped in the bud by the frosts of po- 
verty and scorn, and their unhappy possessor lies in ai^ 
unknown and nameless tomb, who might, under hap- 
pier circumstances, have risen to the highest pinnacle 
of ambition and renown. W. 

(No. III.) 

Few know that elegance of soul refined. 

Whose soft sensation feels a quicker joy 

From melancholy's scenes, than the doU ]»ide 

Of tasteless splendour and magnificence 

Can e*er afford. Warton's Melaneholif^ 

Ih one of my midnight rambles down the side of the 
Trent, the river which waters the place of my nativity^ 
as I was musing on the various evils which darken the 
life of roan, and which have their rise in the malevolence 
and ill-nature of his fellows, the sound of a flute from 
an adjoining copse attracted my attention. The tanm 
it played was mournful, yet soothing. It was suited to 
the solemnity of the hour. As the distant notes came 
wafted at intervals on my ear, now with gradual swell. 
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then dying away on the silence of the night, I felt tlie 
tide of indignation subside within me, and give place 
to the solemn calm of repose. I listened for some time 
in breathless ravishment. The strain ceased, yet the 
sounds still vibrated on my heart, and the visions of 
bliss which they excited, still glowed on my imagina- 
tion. I was then standing in one of jny favourite re- 
treats. It was a little alcove, overshadowed with wil- 
lows, and a mossy seat at the back invited to rest. ' I 
laid myself listlessly on the bank. The Trent murmured 
softly at my feet, and the willows sighed as they waved 
over my head. It was the holy moment of repose, and 
I soon sunk into a deep sleep. The operations of fancy, 
in a slumber, induced by a combination of circumstances 
so powerful and uncommon, could not fail to be wikl 
and romantic in the extreme. Methought I found my- 
self in an extensive area, filled with an immense con- 
coarse of people. At one end was a throne of adamant, 
on which sat a female, in whose aspect I immediately 
recognised a divinity. She was clad in a garb of azure ; 
on her forehead she bore a sun, whose splendour the 
eyes of many were unable to bear, tod whose rays il- 
lumined the whole space, and penetrated into the deep- 
est recesses of darkness. The aspect of the goddess 
at a distance was forbidding, but on a nearer approach, 
it was mild and engaging. Her eyes were blue and 
piercing, and there was a fascination in her smile which 
charmed as if by enchantment. The air of intelligence 
which beamed in her look, made the beholder shrink 
into himself with the consciousness of inferiority; yet 
the affability of her deportment, and the simplicity and 
gentleness of her manners, soon reassured him, while 
the bewitching softness which she could 4it times as- 
sume, won his permanent esteem. On inquiry of a 
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bystender wbo it was that sat on the Afrohey and iv^ai 
was the occasion of so ancommon an assembly, he in- 
formed me that it was the Goddess of Wisdom, who 
had at last succeeded in regaining the dominion of the 
earth, which Folly had so long usurped. That she sat 
there in her judicial capacity, in order to try the merits 
of man]f who were supposed to be the secret emissaries 
of Fdly. In this way I understood Envy and Male* 
Tolence had been sentenced to perpetual lianishment, 
though several of their adherents yet remained among 
men, whose minds were too gross to be irradiated witb' 
the light of Wisdom. One trial I understood was just 
ended, and another supposed delinquent was about to 
be put to the bar. With much curiosity I hurried for* 
ward to survey the figure which now approached. She 
was habited in black, and veiled to the waist. Her pacer 
was solemn and majestic, yet in every movement was at 
winning gracefulness. As she approached to the bar/ 
I got a nearer view of her, when, what was my asto*^ 
nishment to recognise in her the person of my favourite 
goddess Melancholy 1 Amazed that she, whom I had 
always looked upon as the sister and coropaBion of 
Wisdom, should be brought to trial as an emissary and 
an adherent of Folly, I waited in mute impatience fop 
the accusation which could be framed against her;.: — > 
On looking towards the centre of the area, I was much 
surprised to see a bustling little Cit of my acquaintance^ 
who, by his hemming and clearing, I concluded was 
going to make the.charge. As he was a self-important 
little fellow, full of consequence and business, and to-* 
tally incapable of all the finer emotions of the soul, I 
could not conceive what ground of complaint he could 
have against Melancholy, who, I was persuaded, would 
never have deigned to take up her residence for a mo*^ 
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me&t in Ms breast. When IrecoUected, howevery ^t 
he had some sparks of ambition in his composition, and 
that he was an envious, carping little mortal, who had 
formed the design of shouldering himself into notice by 
decrjring the defects of others, while he was insensible 
to his own, my amazement and my apprehensions va- 
nished, as I perceived he only wanted to make a dis« 
play of his own talent, in doing which I did not fear 
bis making himself sufficiently ridiculous* 

After a good deal of irrelevant circumlocution, he 
boldly began the accusation of Melancholy. I shall 
not dwell upon many absurd and many invidious parts 
of his speech, nor upon the many blunders in the mis- 
application of words, such as < dedwe^ for ' detract,' and 
others of a similar nature, which my poor friend com- 
mitted in the bourse of his harangue, but shall only 
dwell upon the material parts of the charge. 

He represented the prisoner as the o£Espring of Ji/ff- 
ness and Discontent, who was at all times a sulky, sullen, 
and ■* eminently useless^ member of the community, and 
not unfrequently a very dangerous one. He declared 
it to be his opinion, that in case she were to be suffered 
to prevail, mankind would soon become ' too idle to go, 
and would all lie down and perish through indolence, 
or through forgetting that sustenance was necessary for 
the preservation of existence ; andconcluded with paint- 
ing the horrors which would attend such a depopulation 
of the earth, in such colours as made many weak minds 
regard the goddess with fear and abhorrence. 

Having concluded, the accused was called upon for 
her defence. She immediately, with a griaceful ges- 
ture, lifted up the veil which concealed her face, and 
discovered a countenance so soft, so lovely, and so 
sweetly expressive, as to strike the beholders with in- 
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ToloQtary admiratibn, and which at> one glance or^u 
iurned all the flimsy sophistry of my poor friend the 
citizen ; and when the silver tones of her voice were> 
heard, the murmursy which until then had continually 
arisen from the crowd, were hushed to a dead still, and 
the whole multitude stood transfixed in breathless atten- 
tion. As near as I can recollect, these were the word» 
in which she addressed herself to the throne of Wisdom., 
* I shall not deign to give a pibect oHiwer to the vari^ 
ous insinuations which have been thrown out againU me htf 
m^ accuser. Let it suffice that I declare my true liis-> 
toryy m opposition to that which has been so artfully 
fabricated to my disadvantage. In that early age of 
the world, when mankind followed the peaceful avo-^ 
cations of a pastoral life only, and contentment and 
harmony reigned in every vale, I was not known among 
men ; but when; in process of time. Ambition and Vice/ 
with their attendant evils, were sent down as a scour^ 
to the human race, I made my appearance. I am the 
offspring of Misfortune and Virtue, and was sent by 
Heaven to teach my parents how to support their af- 
flictions with magnanimity. As I grew up, I became 
the intimate friend of the wisest among men. I was 
the bosom friend of Plato, and other illustrious sages 
of antiquity, and was then often known by the name of 
Philosophy, though, in present times, when that title is 
usurped by mere makers of experiments, and inventors 
of blacking-cakes, I am only known by the appellalioa 
of Melancholy. So far from being of a discontented dis- 
position, my very essence is pious and resigned contents 
ment. I teach my votaries to support every vicissitude 
of fortune with calmness and forUtude. It is mine to 
subdue the stormy propensities of passion and vice, to 
foster and encourage the principles of benevolence and 
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pliitanthTopy, and to cherisb and bnng to perfection .ih^ 
seeds of virtue and wisdom; Though feared and hated 
by -those who, like my accuser, are ignorant of my na*^ 
ture, I am courted and cherished by all the truly wise^ 
the goody and the great; the poet wooes me as the god^ 
dess of inspiration ; the true philosopher acknowledges 
himself indebted to me for his most expansive views of 
Jiuman nature ; the good man owes to me that hatred 
of the wrong and love of the right, and that disdain for 
the consequences which may result from the perform-^ 
ance of his duties, which keeps him good; and the re^ 
ligious flies to me for the only clear and unencumbered 
view of the attributes and perfections of the Deity. So 
far from being idle, my mind is ever on the wing in the 
regions of fanqy, or that true philosophy which opens 
the book of human nature, and raises the soul above 
the evils incident to life. If I am useless, in the same 
degree were Plato and Socrates, Locke and Paley, use^ 
less; it is true that my immediate influence is confined, 
but its effects are disseminated' by means of literature 
over every age and nation ; and mankind, in every ge- 
•neration^ and in every clime, may look to me as their 
remote illuminator, the original spring of the principal 
intellectual benefits they possess. But as there is no 
good without its attendant evil, so I have an elder sister^ 
called Frenzy, for whom I have often been mistaken^ 
who sometimes follows close on my steps, and to her I 
-owe much of the obloquy which is attached to my name: 
•though the puerile accusation which has just been 
i>rooght against me turns on~ poihts whichi apply more 
exclusively to myself/ 

f She ceased, and a dead pause ensued. The niultiv 
tude seemed struck with the fascination of her utterance 
and gesture, and the sounds of her voice stiU seemed 
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to vibrate on every ear. The attention of the assembly, 
Jiowever, was soon recalled to the accuser, and their 
indignation at his baseness rose to such a height as to 
threaten general tumult, when the Goddess of Wisdom 
arose, and, waving her hand for silence, beckoned the 
prisoner to her, placed her on her right hand, and, with 
a sweet smile, acknowledged her for her old companion 
and firiend. She then tamed to the accuser, with a frown 
of severity so terrible, that I involuntarily started with 
terror from my poor misguided friend, and with the vio- 
lence of Ihe start I awoke, and, instead of the throne 
of the Goddess of Wisdom, and the vast assembly of 
people, beheld the first rays of the morning peeping 
over the eastern cloud ; and, instead of the loud mur- 
murs of the incensed multitude, heard nothing but the 
soft gurgling of the river at my feet, and the rustling 
wing of the sky-lark, who was now beginning his first 
matin-song. W. 

(No. IV. 

Thb world has often heard of fortune-hunters, legacy- 
hunters, popularity-hunters, and hunters of various de- 
scriptions — one diversity, however, of this very exten- 
sive species has hitherto eluded public animadversion; 
I allude to the class of friend-hunters — ^meu who make' 
it the business of their lives to acquire friends, in the 
hope, through their influence, to arrive at some desir- 
able point of ambitious eminence. Of all the mortifi- 
cations and anxieties to which mankind voluntarily 
subject themselves, from the expectation of future be* 
nefit, there are, perhaps, none more galling, none more 
insupportable, thsA those attendant on friend-making. 
Shew a man that you court his society, and it is a signal 
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{9r him to treat you widi neglect and contamely. Hni* 
moor his passioust and he despises you as a sycophants 
Pay imfdicit deference to his opinions, and he laughs 
at you for your folly. In all he views you with con-^ 
tempt, as the creature of his will, and the slave of his 
caprice. I remember I once solicited the acquaintance' 
and coveted the friendship of one man, and, thank God, 
I can yet say, (and J hope on my death-bed I shall be 
able to say the same) of only one man, 

Germanicus was a character of considerable eminenoe 
in the literary world. He had the reputation not only 
of an enlightened understanding and refined taste, but 
pf openness of heart and goodness of disposition. His 
name always carried with it that weight and authority 
vhich are due to. learning and genius in every situation. 
His maimers were polished, and his conversation ele* 
gant. In short, he possessed every qualification which^ 
could render him an enviable addition to the circle of 
every man's friends. With such a character, as I was 
then very young, I could not fail to feel an ambition of 
becoming acquainted, when the opportunity offered, and 
in a short time we were upon terms of familiarity. To 
ripen this familiarity into friendship, as far as the most' 
awkward diffidence would permit, was my strenuous 
endeavour. If his opinions contradicted mine, I imme- 
diately, without reasoning on the subject, conceded the 
point to him as a matter of course that he must be rights 
and by consequence that I must be wrong. Did he 
utter a witticism, I was sure to laugh ; and if he looked 
grave,. though nobody could tell why, it was mine ta 
groan. By thus conforming myself to his humour, I 
flattered myself I was making some progress in his good' 
graces, but I was soon undeceived. A. man seldom cares 
much for that whic^ costs him no pains to procure; 
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Whether Oennuticnv found me (» troablesome Tisitor^ 
o^.whedier he was reallj displeased with somethitig,! 
had unwittingly said or done, certain it is, that when 1 
met him one day, in company with persons of apparent 
figure, he had lost all recollection of my features. I 
called upon him, but Germanicus was not at home. 
Again and again I gave a hesitating knock at the great 
man's door — all was to no purpose. He was still not 
at home. The sly meaning, however, which was couched * 
in the sneer of the servant the last time that, half 
ashamed of my errand, I made my inquiries at his house, 
convinced me of what I ought to have known' before, 
that Germanicus was at home to all the world save me. 
I believe, with all my seeming humility, I am a con- 
founded proud fellow at bottom ; my rage at this dis-> 
covery, Uierefore, may be better conceived than de- 
scribed. Ten thousand curses did I imprecate on the 
foolish vanity which led me to solicit the friendship of 
my superiors, and again and again did I vow down 
*^etenial vengeance on my head, if I ever more conde- 
scended thus to court the acquaintance of man. To 
this resolution I believe I shall ever adhere. If I am 
destined to make any progress in the world, it will be 
by my own individual exertions. As I elbow my way 
through the crowded vale of life, I will never, in any 
emergency^ call on my selfish neighbour for assistance. 
If my strength give way beneath the pressure of ca- 
lamity* I shall sink without kis whine of hypocritical 
condolence ; and if I do sink, let him kick me into a 
ditch, and go about his business. I asked not his as- 
sistance while living, it will be of no service to me when 
dead. 

Believe ine, reader, whoever thou mayest be, there 
are few among mortals, whose friendship, when ac- 
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quired, will repay thee for the meaoness of solicitation. 
If a nian voluotarily holds ont his hand to thee, take it 
with caution. If Uiou find him honest, be not back- 
ward to receive his proffered assistance, and be anxious, 
when occasion shall require, to yield to him thine owiil 
A real friend is the most valuable blessing a man can 
possess, and, mark me, it is by fax the most rare. It is 
a black swan. But, whatever thou mayest^lo, soUai 
not friendship. If thou art young, and woidd make 
thy way in the world, bind thyself a seven yeare' ap^ 
prentice to a city tallow-chandler, and thou mayest in 
time come to be lord-mayor. Many people have made 
their fortunes at a tailor's board. Peiiwig-makers 
have been known to buy their country-seats, and 
bellows-menders have started their curricles ; but sel- 
dom, very seldom, has the man who placed his de- 
pendence on the friendship of his fellow-men arrived 
at even the shadow of the honours to which, through 
that medium, he aspired.' Nay, even if thou shouldst 
find a fiiend ready to lend thee a helping hand, the 
moment, by his assistance, thou hast gained some little 
eminence, he will be the first to hurl thee down to thy 
primutivei and now, perhaps, irremediable obscurity. 

Yet I see no more reason for complaint on the 
ground of the fallacy of human friendship, than I do 
for any other ordoimanoe of nature, which may appear 
to tun counter to our happiness. Man is naturally a . 
selfish creature, and it is only by the aid of philosophy 
that he can so far conquer the defects of his being, as to 
be capable of disinterested friendship. Who, then, can 
expect to find that benign disposition, which manifests 
itself in acts of disinterested benevolence and spohta- 
neous affeetion, a common visitor ? Who can preach 
philosophy to the mob ? 

The recluse, who does not easily assimilate with the 
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berS of mankiiid, and whose manners with difficulty^ 
bend to the peculiarities of others, is not likely to have 
many real friends* His enjoyments, therefore, must be 
solitary, lone, and melancholy. His only friend is 
himself. As he sits immersed: in reverie by his mid- 
night fire, and hears without the wild gusts of wind 
fitfully careering over the plain, he listens sadly atten- 
tive ; and :as the varied intonations of the howling blast 
articulate to his enthusiastic ear, he converses with the 
wpaitA of the departed, while, between each dreary 
pause of the storm, he holds solitary communion witb 
Umself. Such is the sociid intercourse of the recluse; 
yet he frequently feels the soft consolation of friend- 
ship. A heart formed for the gentler emotions of the 
soul often feels as strong an interest for what are 
called brutes^ 9B most bipeds afiect to feel for each 
other. Montaigne had his cat ; I have read of a man 
whose only friend was a large spider ; and Trenck, in 
his dungeon, would sooner have lost his right band 
4han the poor little mouse, which, grown confident with 
indulgence, used to beguile the tedious hours of im- 
prisonment with its gambols. For my own part, I be-> 
lievemy dog, who, at this moment^ seated on his hinder 
legs, is wistfully surveying me, as if he was conscious 
0f all that is passing in my mind : — my dog, I say, is 
as sincere, and, whatever the world may say, nearly 
as dear a friend as any I possess; and when I shall 
receive that summons wldch may not now be far distant^ 
he will whine a funeral requiem over my grave, more 
piteously than all the hired mourners in Christendom. 
Well, well, poor Bob has had a kind master of me^ 
and, for my own part, I verily believe there are few 
.things (m this earth I shall leave with more regret than 
this faithful companion of the happy hours of my in^ 
fancy. W. 
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(No.V.) 

Un sonnet sans defaut vaut seal un long poeme^ 
Mais en vain mille auteurs y pensent airiyeT ; 

A peine • • 

• • . . • •peut-on admirer deux cm trois eixtre mille. 

Ta'ERE IS no Species of poetry which is better adapted 
to the taste, of a melancholy man than the sonnet* 
While Its brevky precludes the possibility of its becom- 
mg tiresome^ and its full and expected close accords 
weU with his dejected, and perhaps somewhat languid 
tone of mindv its elegiac delicacy and querimonious 
plaintiveness come in pleasing consonance with his 
C§eHngs. 

'Riis elegant little poem has met with a peculiar fate 
ia this country : half a century ago it was regarded as 
litterly repugnant to the nature of our language^ while 
fit present it is the popular vehicle of the most admired 
sentiments of our best living poets. This remarkable 
mutation in the opinions of our countrymen, may, how- 
ever, be accounted for on plain and common principles* 
The . earlier English sonnetteers confined themselves 
in general too strictly to the Italian model, as well in 
ihe disposition of the rhymes, as in the cast of the ideas. 
A sonnet with them was only another word for some 
metaphysical conceit of clumsy antithesis, contained in 
fourteen harsh lines, full of obscure inversions and ill« 
.managed expletives. They bound themselves down 
.to apattem which wa^ in itself faulty, and they met with 
the common fate of. servile imitators, in retaining all 
the defects of the original, while they suffered the 
beauties to esotpe in the process, llieir sonnets are 
like cofHes of a.bad pictmre ; liowever accurately copied, 
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they are still bad. Our contemporaries, on the contrary, 
have given scope to their genius in the sonnet without 
restraint^ sometimes even growing licentious in their 
liberty, setting at defiance those rules which form its 
distinguishing peculiarity, and, under the name of son- 
net, soaring or falling into ode or elegy. Their com- 
positions, of course, are impressed with all those ex* 
cellencies which would have marked their respective 
productions in any similar walk of poetry. 

It has never been disputed that Uie sonnet first ar- 
rived at celebrity in the Italian; a language which; m 
it abounds in a musical similarity of terminations, id 
more eminently qualified to give ease and eloquence 
to the legitimate sonnet, restricted as it is to stated iuicl 
frequently-recurring rhymes of the same class. As to 
the inventors of this little structure of verse, they are 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. Some autholB 
have ascribed it singly to Guitone D'Arezzo, an ItaKait 
poet of the thirteenth century, but they have no sort of 
authority to adduce in support of their assertions. 
Arguing npon probabilities, with some slight coihd- 
dental corroborations, I sbould be inclined to maintain 
that its origin may be referred to an earlier period; that 
it may be looked for among the Proven9als, who Icrft 
scarcely any combination of metrical sounds unat- 
tempted; and who, delighting as they did in tound 
and jingle, might very possibly strike out this harmo- 
nious stanza of fourteen lines. Be this as it may, 
Dante and Petrarch were the first poets who rendered 
it popular, and to Dante and Petrarch therefore tve 
must resort for its required rules. 

In an ingenious paper of Dr. Drake's * Literary 
Hours,* a book which I have read again and again mtu 
undiminished pleasure, the merits of the various Bag- 
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liflh writers in this delicate mode of composition are 
appreciated with much justice and discrimination. His 
yeneration for Milton, however, has, if I may venture 
i/o oppose my judgment to his, carried him too far in 
pr^se of his sonnets. Those to the Nightingale and to 
Mr. Lawrence are, I think, alone entitled to the praise 
pf mediocrity^ and, if my memory fail me not, py 
opinion is sanctioned by the testimony of our late illus- 
trious biographer of the poets. 

The sonnets of Drummoud are characterized as ex- 
quisite.' It is somewhat strange, if this description be 
Just, that they should so long have ^unk into utter ob- 
livion, to be revived only by a species of black-letter 
numia, which prevailed during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and of which some vestiges yet 
> remain; the more especially as Dr. Johnson, to whom 
they could scarcely be unknown, tells us, that 'The fa- 
bric of the sonnet has never succeeded in our language.' 
For my own part I can say nothing of them. I have 
long sought a copy of Drummond's works, and I have 
sought it in vain ; but from specimens which I have 
casually met with, in quotations, I am forcibly inclined 
to favour the idea, that, as they possess natural and 
paihetic sentiments, clothed in tolerably harmonious 
language, they are entitled to the praise which has 
been so libersjly bestowed upon them. 

Sir Philip Sidney's Astrophel and Stella consists of 
a. number of sonnets, which have been unaccountably 
passed over by Dr. Drake, and all our other critics who 
have written on this subject. Many of them are emi- 
nently beautiful. The works of this neglected poet 
may occupy a future number of my lucubrations. 

Excepting these. two poets, I believe there is scarcely 
a writer who has arrived *at any degree of excellence 
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ia li^ toimety uutjl of late years, whea ouit yehiacalat 
bards hare raised it to a degree of eminence and dig-^ 
nity among the various kinds of poetical composition, 
which seems almost incompatible with its very circum-^ 
scribed limits. 

Passing over the classical compositions of WartOB,^ 
which are formed more on the model of the Greek epi^ 
gram, or epitaph, than the Italian sonnet, Mr. Bowles 
and Charlotte Smith are the first modem writers who 
have met with distinguished success in the sonnet. 
Those of the former, in particular, are standards of 
excellence in this department. To much natural and 
accurate description, they u,nite a strmn of the most 
ezquiutely tender and delicate sentiment; and, with 
a nervous strength of diction, and a wild freedom of 
versification, they combine an euphonious melody, and 
consonant cadence, imequalled in the English language; 
While they possess, however, the superior merit of -aii 
original style, they are not unfrequently deformed by 
instances of that ambitions singularity which is but too 
frequently its concomitant. Of these the introduction 
of rhymes long since obsolete, is not the least strBdngi 
Though, in some cases^ these revivals, of antiquated | 
phrase have a pleasing effect, yet they are oftentimea 
uncouth and repulsive. Mr. Bowles has almost alwaya 
thrown aside the common rules of the sonnet; Ills 4 
pieces have no more claim to that specific denomilia- 
tion, than that they are confined to fourteen lines* 
How far this deviation from established principle is 
justifiable, may be disputed : for if, on the one hand,, 
it be alleged that the confinement to the stated repe-* 
tition of rhymes, so distant and frequent, i» a restraint ^ 
which is not compensated by an adequate effect on the 
other, it i^ust be conceded, that these little poems are 
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00 longer sonnets than while they conform to theToles 
9f the sonnet^ and that the moment they forsake them, 
they ought to resign the appdilation. 

The name bears evident affinity to the Italian sondire, 
* to resound^ — * sing around^ which originated in the Ia- 
tiasananst — sounding. Jingling^ ringing: or, indeed, it 
may come immediately from the French sonner, to 
80und> or ring, in which language, it is observable, we 
first meet with the word sonnette, where it signifies a 
Uttk belly and sonnettiefy a maker of little bells; and this 
derivation a&rds a presumption, almost amounting to 
certainty, that the conjecture beforeadvanced, that the 
sonnet originated with the Proven9als, is well founded. 
It is somewhat strange that these contending deriva- 
tions.have not been before observed, as they tend to 
settle a question, which, however intrinsically unim- 
portant, is curious, and has been much agitated. 

But, wbereier the name originated, it evidently bears 
relation only to the peculiarity of a set of chiming and 
jingling terminations, and of course can. no longer be 
Applied with propriety where that . peculiarity is not 
preserved. 

The single stanza of fourteen lines, properly varied 
in their correspondent closes, is, notwithstanding, so 
well adapted for the expression of any pathetic senti- 
ment, and is so pleasing and satisfactory to the ear 
when once accustomed to it, that our poetry would 
suffer a material loss were it to be disused through a 
rigid adherence to mere propriety of name. At the 
same time, our language does not supply a sufficiency 
of similar terminations to render the strict observance 
of its rules at all easy, or compatible with ease or ele- 
gance. The only question, therefore, is, whether the 
-musical effect produced by the adherence to this diffi- 
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adt ftriictare of rene overbalaxiee the restraint it im^ 
poses on the poet ? and in case we decide in: the neg^<* 
tive^ whether we ought to preserve the dend^inatioa 
of sonnet y when we utterly renounce the very peculi- 
arities which procured it that cognomen ? ' 

In the present enlightened age, I think it will not he 
disputed that mere jingle and sound ought inyariably 
to be sacrificed to isentiment and expression. Musical 
efiect is a very subordinate consideration ; it is the 
gilding to the cornices of a Vitruvian edifice; the 
colouring to a shaded design of Michael Angelo. In 
its place, it adds to the efiect of the whole ; but, when 
Tendered a principal object of attention, it is ridiculous 
and disgusting. Rhyme is no necessary adjunet <if 
true poetry* Southey's Thalaba is a fiike poem, witii 
•no rhyme, and very little measure or metre ; and the 
production which is reduced to mere prose, by being 
deprived of its jiiigle, could never possess, in any state^ 
the marks of inspiration. 

So far, therefore, I am of opinion that it is advisable 
to renounce the Italian fabric altogether* We havft 
already sufficient restrictions laid upon us by the me^ 
tricai laws of our native tongue, and I do not see any 
reason, out of a blind regard for precedent, to tie Our^ 
selves to a difficult structuire of verse, which probably 
originated with the Troubadours, or wandering bardi 
of France and Normandy, or with a yet ruder race, one 
which 18 not productive of any rational effect, and which 
only pleases the ear by frequent repetition; as men who 
have once had the greatest aversion to strong winea 
end spirituous liquors, are, by habit, at last brought 
to regard them as delicacies. 

In advancing this opinion, I am aware thai I amop-*^ 
posing myself to the declared sentiments of many i] 
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Tiduab whom I gready respect andadmijre. Mi^aSe-^ 
ward (and Miss Seward is in herself a host) has^ both- 
•theoretically and practically, defended the Italian struc- 
ture. Mr. Capel Lofft has likewise favoured the, world 
with many sonnets, in which he shews his approval of 
the legitimate model by his adherence to its rules; and 
piany of the beautiful poems of Mrs. Lofifl, published. 
in the Monthly Mirror, are likewise successfully formed 
by those rules. Much, however, as I admire these 
writers, and ample as is the credence I give to their 
critical discrimination, I cannot, on mature reflection, 
subscribe to their position of the expediency of adoptr 
ipg this structure in our poetry ; and I attribute their 
success in it more to their individual powers, which 
wojald have surmounted much greater difficulties, than 
t6 the adaptability of this foreign fabric to our stubborn 
^nd intractable language. 

If the question, however, turn only on the propriety of 
giving to a poem a name which must be acknowledged to 
be. entirely inappropriate, and to which it can have no 
^.ort of claim, I must confess that it is manifestly inde«> 
/ensible; and we must then either pitch upon another 
^appellation for our quatorzain, or banish it from our 
language ; a measure which every lover of true poetry 
must sincerely lament. 

(No.VL) 

Fidl many a flow*r is bom to blush unseen, 
"And waste' its swieetness on the desert air.— Gray. 

Poetry is a blossom of very delicate growth ; it re- 
quires the maturing influence of vernal suns, and every 
encouragement of culture and attention, to bring it to 
its natural perfection. The pursuits of the mathemati- 
ciui, or the mechanical genius, are such as require 
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rather strength and insensibility of mind, than that ex- 
quisite and finely-wrought susceptibility, which inva- 
riably marks the temperament of the true poet; and it 
IB for this reason, that, while men of science have not 
unfrequently arisen from the abodes of poverty and la- 
bour, very few legitimate children of the Muse have 
ever emerged from the shades of hereditary obscurity. 
It is painful to reflect how many a bard now lies 
nameless and forgotten, in the narrow house, who, had 
he been born to competence and leisure, might have 
usurped the laurels &om the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the temple of Fame. The very conscious- 
ness of merit itself often acts in direct opposition to a 
stimulus to exertion, by exciting that mournful indigna- 
tion at supposititious neglect, which urges a sullen con- 
cealment of talent, and drives its possessor to that mi- 
santhropic discontent which preys on the vitals, and 
goon produces untimely mortality. A sentiment like 
this has, no doubt, often actuated beings, who at- 
tracted notice, perhaps, while they lived, only by their 
singularity, and who were forgotten almost ere their 
parent earth had closed over their heads, — ^beings who 
lived but to mourn and to languish for what they were 
never destined to enjoy, and whose exalted endowments 
were buried with them in their graves, by the want of 
a little of that superfluity which serves to pamper the 
debased appetites of the enervated sons of luxury and ^ 
sloth. 

The present age, however, has furnished us with two 
illustrious instances of poverty bursting through the 
cloud of surrounding, impediment^ into the fullblAzeof 
notoriety and eminence. I allude to the two Bloom- 
flelds, bards who may challenge a comparison with the 
most distinguished fa^vourites of the Muse, and who 
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botk fMUised the daynspring of life, in labour^ indtgence^ 
and obscurity; 

The Author of the Farmer's Boy hath already re- 
ceived the applause he justly deserved. It yet remains 
for the Essay on War to enjoy all the distin<5tion it 
so richly merits,; as well from its sterling worth, as 
from the circumstance of its author. Whether the- 
present age will be inclined to do it full justice, may 
indeed be feared. Had Mr. Nathaniel Bloomfield 
made his appearance in the horizon of letters prior 
to his brother, he would undoubtedly have been con- 
sidered as a meteor of uncommon attraction ; the 
critios would hay& admired, because it would have been, 
tiie fashion to admire. But it is to be apprehended 
tiiat our countrymen become inured to phenomena : — : 
k is to be apprehended that the frivolity of the age can- 
pot endtnre a repetition of the uncommon — that it will 
90 longer be the rage to patronise indigent merit: that 
'^e biau monde will therefore neglect, and that, by a 
necessary consequence^ the critics will sneer ! I 

Nevertheless, sooner or later, merit will meet with its 
reward ; and thdugh the popularity of Mr. Bloomfield 
may be delayed, he mustf at one time or other, receive 
the meed due to its deserts. Posterity will judge im- 
partially ; and if bold and vivid images, and original 
conceptions, luminously displayed, and judiciously ap- 
posed, have any claim to the regard of mankind, the 
name of Nathaniel Bloomfield will not be without its 
high and appropriate honours. 

Rousseau very truly observes, that with whatever ta- 
lent a man may be born, the art of writing is not easily 
obtained. If this be applicable to men enjoying every 
advantage of scholastic initiation, how much moie for- 
cibly must it apply to the offspring of a poor village 
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tailor, nntauglity and destitute both of the means And 
the time necessary for the cultiyation of the mind I If 
the art of writing be of difficult attainment to those 
who make it the study of their lives, what must it be to 
huDf who perhaps, for the first forty years of his life, 
never entertained a thought that any thing he could 
write would be deemed worthy the attention of the 
public 1 — ^whose only time for rumination waa &nch as 
a sedentary and' sickty employment would allow; on 
the tailor's board, surrounded with men, perhaps, of 
depraved and rude habits, and impure conversation! 

And yet, that Mr. N. Bloomfield's poems displqr 
acateness of remark, and delicacy of sentiment, com- 
bined with much strength, and considerable sekcthn 
of diction, few will deny. The Psean to Gunpowder 
would alone prove both his power of language, and the 
fertility of his imagination ; and the following extract pre- 
sents him to us in the still higher character of a bold and 
vrMpaifUer. Describing the field after a battle, he says, 

Now here and there, about the lionid field, 
Striding across the dying and the dead. 
Stalks up a man, by strength superior. 
Or skill and prowess in the arduous fight, 
Flreterv'd aliye : — fainting he looks around ; 
Fearing pursuit — not caring to pursue. 
The supplicating voice of bitterest moans. 
Contortions of excruciating pain. 
The shriek of torture, and the groan of death. 
Surround him ;>^and as night her mantle spreads, 
To veil the horrors of the mouming field. 
With cautious step shaping his devious way. 
He seeks a covert where to hide and rest : 
At every leaf that rustles in the breeze 
Starting, he grasps his sword ; and eveiy nerve 
Is mady strain'd, for combat or for flight. 

P.12,.Ei9ay<mWar 
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If Mr. Bloomfield had written nothing besides the 
Elegy on the Enclosure of Honington Green, he would 
have had a right to be considered as a poet of no mean 
excellence. The heart which can read passages like 
the following without sympathetic emotion, must be 
dead to every feeling of sensibiUty : 

VI. The proud city's gay wealthy train. 

Who nought but refinement adore> 
May wonder to hear me complain 

Iliat Honington Green is no more $ 
But if to the church you e'er went. 

If you knew what the village has been» 
You will sympathize while I lament 

The enclosure of Honington Green. 

VII. That no more upon Honington Green 

Dwells the matron whom most I revere. 
If by pert Observation unseen, 

I e*en now could indulge a fond tear. 
Ere her bright mom of life was o'ereast. 

When my senses first woke to the seene. 
Some short happy hours she had past 

On the margin of Honington Green. 

VIII. Her parents with plenty were blest. 

And numerous her children, and young. 
Youth's blossoms her cheek yet possest. 

And melody woke when she sung : 
A widow so youthful to leave, 

(Early clos'd the blest days he had seen) 
My father was lead in his grave. 

In the chiurchyard on Honington Green. 



XXI. Dear to me was the wild thorny hill. 

And dear the brown heath's sober scene 
And youth shall find happiness still. 
Though he rove not on common or green. 
* * • • « 
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' XXIL So bappUy flexile aum's make. 

So pUantly docile his mind, 
Sarrounduig impressions we take. 

And bliss in each circnmstance iSnd. 
The youths of a more polirii*d age 

Shall not wish these rode commons tO tee } 
To the bird that's innr'd to the cage. 

It would not be bliss to be free. 

There is a sweet and tender melancholy pervades die 
elegiac ballad efforts of Mr. Bloomfield* which has the 
most indescribable effects on the heart. Were the yer- 
sification a little more polished, in some instances » tbey 
would be read with unmixed delight. It is to be hoped 
that he will cultivate this engaging species of composi- 
tion, and (if I may venture to throw out the hint), if 
judgment may be formed from the poems he has pab- 
lished, he would excel in sacred poetry. Mostheartfly 
do 1 recommend the lyre of David to this engaging bard. 
Divine topics have seldom been touched upon with suc- 
cess by our modem Muses : they afford a field in which 
he would have few competitors, and it is a field worthy 
of his abilities. W. 

(No. VII.*) 

Ir the situation of man, in the present life, be consi- 
dered in all its relations and dependencies, a striking 
inconsistency will be apparent to a very cursory ob- 
server. We have sure warrant for believing that our 
abode here is to form a comparatively insignificant part 
of our existence, and that on our conduct in this life 

* My predecessor, the Spectator, consideiii^ that the serenth 
part of our time is set apart for religious purposes, devoted every 
seventh lucubration to matters connected with Christianity, and 
the severer part of mortals : I trust none of my readers will legiet 
that, in this instance, I follow so good an example. 
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mil depend the happiness of the life to come; yet 
our actions daily give the lie to this proposition, inftSi> 
inuch as we commonly act like men who have no 
thought but for the present scene, aikl to whom the 
grave is the boundary of anticipation. - But this is not 
the only paradox which humanity furnishes to the eye 
of a thinking man. It is very generally the case, that 
we spend our whole lives in the pursuit of Objects, which 
common experience informs us are not capable of con- 
ferring that pleasure and satisfaction which we expect 
from their enjoyment. Our views are uniformly di-^ 
irected to one point: — happiness^ in whatever garb it be 
tlad, and under whatever figure shadowed, is the great 
^m of the busy multitudes, whom we behold toiling 
through the vale of life, in such an infinite diversity of 
occupation, and disparity of views. But the misfor- 
tune is, that we seek for happiness where she is not to 
be found, and the cause <^ wonder, that the experience 
of ages should not have guarded us against bo fatal and 
80 universal an error* 

It would be an amusing speculaUon to consider the 
various points after which our fellow-mortals are inces- 
santly straining, and in the possession of which they 
have placed that imaginary chief good which we are 
all doomed to covet, but which, perhaps, none of us, 
in this sublunary, state, can attain. At present, how- 
ever, we are led to considerations of a more important 
nature. We turn from the inconsistencies observable 
in the prosecution of our subordinate pursuits, from the 
parUal follies of individuals, to the general delusion 
which seems to envelope the whole human race :t— the 
delusion under whose influence they lose sight of the 
chief end of their being, and cut down the sphere of 
their hopes and ei\joyments to a few rolling years, and 

2 N 
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that^ too, in a scene where they know there is neither 
perfect fruition n<Hr permanent delight. 

The faculty of contemplating mankind in the abstr^t, 
apart from those prepossessions which, both by nature 
Vid the power of habitual associations, would intervene 
to cloud our Yiew, is only to be obtained by a life of 
virtue and constant meditation, by temperance, and 
purity of thought. Whenever it Is attained, it muat 
gre.ady tend to correct our motives — ^to simplify our 
desires — and to excite a splfft of contentment and pious 
resignation. We then, at length, are enabled to con- 
template our being, in all its bearings, and in its full 
extent, and the result is, that superiority to common 
views and indifference to the things of this Ufe, which 
should be the fruit of all true philosophy, and which, 
therefore, are the more peculiar fruits of Uiat system of 
philosophy which is called the Christian. 

To a mind thus subh'med, the great mass of majEt- 
kind will appear like men led astray by the workings 
of wild and distempered imaginations — ^visionaries who 
are wandering after the phantoms of their own teeming 
brains: a^d their anxious solicitude for mere mattei?^ 
of worldly accommodation and ease will seem more 
like the effects of insanity than of prudent foresigbti 
as they a^ esteemed. To the awful importance of 
futurity he will observe th^m utterly insensible ; aad 
he will see with astonishment the few allotted years of 
human life wasted in providing abundance* they will 
never enjoy, while the eternity they are placed here to 
prepare for, scarcely employs a moment's consideration. 
And yet the mass of theise poor wanderers in the waya 
of error, have the light of truth shining on their very 
foreheads. They have the revelation of Almighty God 
himself, to declare to them tiie folly of worldly cares, 
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fuoid die necessity for providing for a future state of 
existence. They know by the experience of every pf e- 
oeding generation, that a very small portion of joy is 
allowed to the poor sojourners in this vale of tears, and 
that, too, embittered with much paid and fear; and yet 
every one is willing to flatter himself that he shall fare 
better than His predecessor in the same path, and that 
hi^piness will smile* on him which hath frowned on all 
his progenitors. 

Still' it would be wrong to deny the human race all 
claim to temporal felicity* There may be comparative, 
although very little positive, happiness ;-*^whoever is 
more exempt from the cares of the world and the cala- 
mities incident to humanity — ^whoever enjoys more con- 
tentment of mind, and is more resigned to the dispone 
aations of Divine Providence — in a word, whoever pos- 
sesses more of the true spirit of Christianity than his 
ne^hbours, is comparatively happy. But the number 
of these, it is to be feared, is very small. Were all 
men equally enlightened by the illuminations of tnlth, 
as emanating from the spirit of Jehovah himself, they 
would all concur in the pursuit of virtuous ends l^ 
virtuous means — ^as there would be no vice^ there would 
be very little infelicity. Every pain would be met with 
fortitude, every affliction with resignation. We should 
then all look back to the past with complacency, and 
to the future with hope. Even this unstable state of 
being would have many ^quisite enjoyments — the 
principal of which would be the anticipation of that 
approaching state of beatitude to which we might then 
look with confidence, through the medium of that atone- 
ment of which we should be partakers^ and our accept- 
ance, by virtue of which, would be sealed by that purity _ 
of mind of which human nature is, of t^«e^^ incapable. 

2 w 2 
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Qui it is from the mistakes and miscalcolationsDf nmn^ 
kind, to wliioh their fallen natures are continual! j prone^ 
that aiises that flood of misery which overwhelikis'tixe 
whole race, and resounds wheteyer the footsteps ei 
man have penetrated. It is the lamentable error of 
placing happiness in vicious indalgences, or thinking 
to pursue it by vicious means. It is the blind folly of 
sacrificing the welflure of the future to the opportunity^ 
of immediate guilty gratification", which destroys the 
harmony of society, and poisons the peace, not onfy of 
the immediate procreators of the errors^ — ^not only of 
the identical actors of the vices themselves, but of aB 
tjiose of their fellows who fall within the reach of Iheii 
influence or example, or who are in any wise connected 
with them by the ties of blood. 
.• I would dierefore exhort you earnestly — ^you wlio 
are yet unskilled in the ways of the world-~to bewarci 
on what object you concentre your hopes. Pleasi]i*«s 
may allure— pride or ambition may stimulate, but the«p 
fruits are hollow and deceitful, and they afford no sure, 
no solid satisfaction. You are placed on the earth in 
a state of probation— your continuance here will be, at 
the longest, a very short period ; and when you are 
trailed from hence you plunge into an eternity, the com- 
pletion of which will be, in correspondence to your past 
life, unutterably happy or inconceivably miserable. 
Your fate will probably depend on your early pursuits 
— it will be these which will give the turn to your cha* 
racter and to your pleasures. I beseech you, there-* 
fore, with a meek and lowly spirit, to read the pages 
of that Book, which the wisest and best of men have 
acknowledged to be the word of God. You will there 
find a rule of moral conduct, such as the world never 
had any idea of before its divulgation. If you -covet 
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eaiMj happinens, it is only to be found In the pfttti jrou 
will find there liftid down, and I can confidently pro« 
' mise you, in a life of simplicity and purity, a life passed 
in accordance with the Divine word, silch substantial 
bliss, such unruffled peace, as is no where else to be 
found. All other schemes of earthly pleasure are fleet* 
ing and unsatisfactory. They all enl^ upon them re« 
pentance and bitterness of thought. This alone en- 
dureth for ever-— this alone embraces equally the pre<> 
sent and the future-^ this alone can arm a man against 
erery calamity — can alone shed the balm of peace oret 
that scene of life when pleiisures have lost their zest^ 
and the mind can no longer look forwa)rd to the dark 
and mysterious fature. Above all, beware of the igfds 
fatuus of false philosophy: tlfat must be a Tory defec 
tive system of ethics which will not bear a man through 
the most trying stage of his existence ; and I know of 
none that will do it but the Christian. W. 

(No. VIII.) 

t(u Mf ahitot trrtf, ti empdrnt Ayaf, 

Anuxandrides apud Smdam» 

Much has been said of late on the subject of inscrip- 
five writing, and that, in my opinion, to very little pur- 
pose. Dr. Drake, when treating on this topic> is for 
once inconclusive; but his essay does credit to his 
discernment, however little it niay honour him as a pro- 
mulgator of the laws of criticism : the exquisite speci- 
mens it contains prove that the doctor has a feeling of 
propriety and general excellence, although he may be 
unhappy in defining them. Boileau says, briefly, * Les 
ifucrijttions doivent itrt simples, conrteSf et familiares,' 

2 N 3 
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We ha?e» howewet, maaj examples of tbis kmd of 
VFiiting in our language, which, although they possess 
none of these qualities, are esteemed excellent. Aken- 
•tide's classic' imitations are not at all simjUe, nothing' 
ikort^ and the very reverse of familiar, yet who cau 
deny that they are beautiful, and in some instances 
appropriate? Southey*s inscriptions are noble pieces; 
for the opposite qualities of tenderness and dignity, 
sweetness of imagery and terseness of moral, unrivalled; 
they are perhaps wanting in propriety, and (which is 
the criterion) produce a much better- effect in a book, 
>than they would on a column or a cenotapb. There is 
acerUuti cbatfte and majestic gravity expected from the 
voice of tombs and monuments, which probably would 
4i^lease in epitaj^s never intended to be engraved, 
and intoriptions for obelisks which never existed. 

When a manvisits the tomb of an illustrious charac- 
ter, a spot remarkable for some memorable deed, or a 
scene connected by its natural sublimity with the higher 
feelings of the breast, he is in a mood only for the ner- 
vous, the con(Hse» and the impressive; and he will turn 
with disgust alike from the. puerile conceits of the epi- 
grammatist, and the tedipus prolixity of the herald. 
It is a nice thing to address the mind in the workings 
of generous enthusiasm. As words are not capable of 
exciting such an effervescence of the sublimer affec- 
tions, so they c%n dp little towards increasmg it. Their 
.office is rather to point these feelings to a beneficial 
|Hirpose, and, by some noble sentiment, or exalted 
.moral, to impart to the mind -that pleasure which re- 
sults from warm emotions when connected with the 
virtuous and the generous. 

In the composition of inscriptive pieces, great atten- 
tion must be paid to local and topical propriety. The 
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eocasioiiy and the. plaoe, must not only regpalate the 
tenor, but even the style of an inscription ; for what, 
id one case, would be proper and agreeable, in another 
would be impertinent and disgusting. But these rules 
may always be taken for. granted, that an inscriptioi^ 
should be unitfected and free from conceits ; that no 
sentiment should.be introduced of a trite or hackneyed 
nature ; and that |;he design and the moral to be in- 
culcated should be of sufficient importance to merit the; 
•reader's attention, and. ensure his regard. Who would 
think .otsetting a stone up in the wilderness to tell the 
traveller what he knew before; or what, when he had 
learned for the first time, was not worth the knowing? 
It would be equally absurd to call aside his attention 
to a simile or an epigrammatic point. ^ Wit on a monur^ 
ment, is like a jest from a judge, or a philosopher cutr 
ting caperd. It is a severe; mortification to meet widi 
flippancy where We looked for solemnity, and meretri'? 
clous elegance where the occasion led us to expect the 
unadorned majesty of truth. 

That branch of inscriptive writing which commemo- 
rates the virtues of departed worth, or points, out the 
ashes of men who yet live in the admiration of their 
posterity, is, of all others, the most interesting, and, if 
properly managed, the most useful. 

It is not enough to proclaim to the observer that he 
is drawing near to the reliques of the deceased genius, 
— ^the occasion seems to provoke a few reflections. If 
these be natural, they will be in unison with the feel- 
ings of die reader ; and, if they tend where they ought 
to tend, they will leave him better than they found 
i)im. But these reflections must not be too much pro- 
longed. I^hey must rather be hints than dissertations. 
It is sufficient to start the idea, and the imagination of 
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the reader will ptfrsue the train to much more adnm« 
tage than the writer could ido by words. 

Panegyric is seldom judicious in the epitaphs on pub" 
Ik characters ; for, if it be deservedi it cannot need pub- 
licatiouy and if it be exaggerated^ it Will only serve ta 
excite ridicule. When employed in memorizing the 
retired virtues of domestic life, and qualities which, 
though they only served to cheer the little circle of 
privacy, still deserved, from their unfrequency, to tri« 
umpb, at least for a while, over the power of the grave^ 
it may be interesting and sdatary in its effects. To 
this purpose, howeve^r, it is rarely employed. An epi- 
taph-book will seldom supply th6 exigencies of cha- 
taoter ; and men of tatents are not always, even in these 
favoured times, at hand to eternize the virtues of pri- 
vate life. 

The following epitaph, by Mr. Hayley, is inscribed 
on a monument to the memory of Cowper, in the church 
of East Dereham : 

* Ye vbo with wannth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zesd. 
Here to Devotion's bard deroatly just, 
Fay your fond tribute due to Cowper*! dust I 
England, exulting in hl» spotless fame 
Ranks with her dearest sons his faTOurite name : 
Sense, Fancy, Wit, conspire not all to raise 
So clear a title to Affection's praise : 
His highest honours to the heart belong; 
His virtues formed the magiti of his song.' 

* This epitaph/ says a periodical critic,* ' is simply 
elegant, and appropriately just.' I regard this sen- 
tence as peculiarly unfortunate, iov the epitaph seems 
to me to be elegant without simplicity, ojidjust without 

♦ the Monthly Reviewer. 
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propriety. No one will deny that it is correctly written, 
and that it is not destitute of grace : but in what con- 
sists its simplicity I am at a loss to imagine. The ini- 
tial address is laboured and circumlocutory. There is 
something artificial rather than otherwise in the per- 
sonification of Englaitd; and her ranking the poet's 
Hame * with her dearest sons/ instead of with those of 
her dearest sons, is like ranking poor John Doe; with a 
proper bona Jide son of Adam, in a writ of arrest. 
Sense, Fancy, and Wit, ' raising a title,' and that to 
* Affection's praise,' is not very simple, and not over 
intelligible. Again, the epitaph is just, because it is 
strictly true ; but it is by no means, therefore, appro- 
priate. Who that would turn aside to visit the ashes 
of Cowper, would need to be told that England ranks 
him with her favourite sons, and that sense, fancy, and 
wit were not his greatest honours, for that his virtaes 
formed the magic of his song ; or who, hearing this, 
would be the better for the information? Had Mr. 
Hayley been employed in the monumental praises of a 
private man, this might have been excusable, but speak- 
ing of such a man as Cowper, it is idle. This epitaph 
is not appropriate, therefore, and we have shewn that 
it is not rematkable for simplicity. Perhaps the re- 
spectable critics themselves may not feel inclined to 
dispute this pdint very tenaciously. Epithets are very 
convenient Uttle things for rounding off a period ; and 
it will not be the first time that truth has been sacrir 
ficed to verbosity and antithesis. 
' To measure lances with Hayley maybe esteemed 
presumptuous; htit probably the following, although 
Inileh'inferior as a composition, would have had more 
effect than his polished and barmonioas lines ; — 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A- MONUMENT TO THE 
MEMORY OF COWPER. 

Rbadbr ! if with no vulgar sympstthy 

Thou view'st the wreck of genius and of worth. 

Stay thou thy footsteps near this hallow'd spot. 

Here Cowper rests. Although reaown has made 

His name fiuniliar to thine ear, this stone 

May teJl thee that his Tirtaes were above 

The common portion : — ^that the voice, now hush'd 

In death, was once serenely querulous 

With pity's tones, and in the ear of woe 

Spake music. Now forgetful at thy feet 

His titedhead presses on its last long rest. 

Still tenant of the tomb ; — ^and on the cheekj 

Once warm with animation's lambent flush. 

Sits the pale image of unmark'd decay. 

Yet mourn not. He had chosen the better part : 

And these sad garments of mortality 

Put off, we trust, that to a happier land 

He went a light and gladsome passenger. 

Sigh'st thou for honours, reader t Call to mind 

That glory's voice is impotent to pierce 

The silence of the t6mb ! but virtue blooms 

Even on the wreck of life, and odounts the skies ! ' 

So gird thy loins with lowliness, and walk 

With Cowper on the pilgrimage of Chzist. 

This inscription is faulty from its length^ but if a 
painter cannot get the requisite effect at one stroke, be 
must do it by many. The laconic style of epitaphs 19 
the most difficult to be managed of any, inasmuch as 
most is expected from It A sentence standing alone 
on a tomb, or a monument, is expected to contain 
something particularly striking: and when this expec- 
tation is disappointed, the reader feels like a man who, 
having been promised an excellent joke, is treated with 
a stale conceit^ or a vapid pun. The best specimen of 
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this kind/'v^hich I am acquainted with, is that on a 
French General : 

' 8iBte» Viator; Heroem calcas'.' 

Stopftiaveller; thou treadest on a hero ! W* 

(Na. IX.) 

Scires e saxiguine natos.— Ovid. 

It is common for busy and active men to behold the 
occupations of the retired and contemplative person 
with contempt. They consider his speculations as idle 
and unproductive; as they participate in none of his 
feelings, they are strangers to his motives, his views, 
and his delights: they behold him elaborately em- 
ployed on what they conceive forwards none of the 
interests of life, contributes to none of its gratifications, 
removes none of its inconveniences : they conclude, 
therefore, that he is led away by the delusions of fu- 
tile philosophy, that he labours for no good, and lives 
to no end. Of the various frames of mind which they 
observe in him, no one seemato predominate more, and 
none appears to them more absurd, than sadness, 
which seems, in some degree, to pervade all his views, 
and shed a solemn tinge over all his thoughts. Sad- 
ness, arising from no personal grief, and connected 
with no individual concern, they regard as moon-struck 
melancholy, the e£Pect of a mind overcast with consti- 
tutional gloom, and diseased with habits of vain and 
fanciful speculation. — ' We can share with the sorrows 
of the unfortunate,* say they, ' but this monastic spleen 
merits only our derision : it tends to no beneficial pur- 
pose; it benefits neither its possessor nor society/ 
Those who have thought a little more on this subject 
than the gay and busy crowd, will draw conclusions 
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of a dtJBTereiit natare. That there is a fiadness, flprtng- 
ing from the noblest and purest sources, a sadness 
friendly to the human heart, and, by dhrect consequence, 
tO' human nature in general, is a truth which a little 
illustration will render tolerably clear, and which, 
when understood in its fall force, may probably convert 
contempt and ridicule into respect, 

I set out, then, with the proposition, that the man 
who thinks deeply, especially if his reading be exteu* 
sive, will unless his heart be very cold and very light, 
become habituated to a pensive, or, with more propriety, 
ia mournful t^ast of thought. This will arise from two 
more particular sources — ^from the view of human na* 
fure in general, as demonstrated by the experience 
both of past and present times, and from the contem- 
plation of individual instances of human depravity and 
of human suffering. The first of these fs^ indeed, the last 
in the order of time, for his general views of humanity 
are in a manner consequential, or resulting from the 
ispecial ; but I have inverted t^t order for the sake of 
perspicuity. 

Of those who have occasionally lAiought on these 
subjects, I may, with perfect assurance of their reply, 
inquire what have been their sensations when they 
have, for a moment, attained a more enlarged and ca- 
pacious notion of the state of man in all its bearings and 
dependencies? They have found; and thre profoundest 
philosophers have done no more, that they are en- 
veloped in mystery, and that the mystery of man's 
situation is not "without alarming and fearful circum- 
stances. They have discovered that all they know of 
themselves is that they live, but that from whence 
they came, or whither they are going, is by Nature 
altogether hidden; that impenetrable gloom^surrounds 
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them on ev^y mie^ ftad that they eren hold their 
anorroir on the csedit of to-day, when it is, in fi^^t, 
buried in the vague and iDdistinct gulf of the ages Uji 
cOBiel; — ^These are reflections deeply interesting, and 
lead to others so awfaly that many gladly shut their 
eyes on the giddy and unfathomable depths which seem 
to stretch before them. The meditative man, however, 
endeavoors to puntoe' them to the farthest stretch of 
the reasoning poirers, and to enlarge his conceptions 
of die mysteries of his own existence ; and the more he 
learns, and the deeper he penetrates, the more canse 
does he find for being serious, and the more induce-* 
ments to he continnally thoughtful. 

If, again, we torn from the condition of mortal ex- 
istence, considered in the abstract, to the qualities and 
dMradters of man, and his condition in a state of so- 
ciety, we see thiags perhaps equally strange and infi- 
nitely mcM'e affecting, — In the economy of creation, we 
perceave nothing inconsisteiit with the power of an all- 
wise and all-merciful God. A perfect harmony runs 
through all the parts of the universe. Plato's syrens sing 
not only from the planetary o<^ve, but through all the mi- 
nutesit divisions c^the stupendous whole ; order, beauty, 
and perfection, the traces of the great Architect, glow 
through every particle of his work. At man, however, 
we stop: there is one exception. The- harmony of 
order ceases, and vice and misery dtsturb the beautiful 
consistency of creation, and bring us first acquainted 
widi positive evil. We behold men carried irresistibly 
away by corrupt principles and vicious inclinations, 
indulging in propensities, destructive as well to them- 
selves as to ^ose around them; the stronger oppress- 
ing the weaker, and the bad persoeuting the good I We 
the depraved in prosperity, the virtuous in adversity, 

2 o 
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tU« piJAty Unpumshedy the deserving overwhelmed irith 
UQprovoked mitfortuDes. From hence we are templed 
to think, that He, whose arm holds the planets in their 
course, and directs the eomets along their eccentric* 
orbits, ceases. to exercise his providence over the affairs 
of manlund, and leaves them to be governed and di- 
rected by the impulses of a corrupt heart, or the blind 
workings of chance alose. Yet this is inconsistent 
both with the wisdom and the goodnesa of the Deity; If 
God permit eviJ, he causes it : the difference is casuis-' 
ticaL We are led, therefore, to conclude, that it was 
not always thus ; that man was created in a far differ*' 
ent and far happier condition; but that, by some means 
or other, he has forfeited the protection of his Maker. 
Here then is a mystery.. The ancients, led by reason- 
ings alone, perceived it with amazement, but did not 
solve the problem. They attempted some explanation • 
of it by the lame fiction of a golden age and its cession, 
where* by a circular mode of reasonings they attribute 
the introduction of vice to their gods having deserted 
the earth, and the. desertion of the gods to the intro- 
duction of vice.* This, however, was the logic of di& 
poets; the philosophers disregarded the fable, but did 

* Kai Ton }n cr^oc eXu/u,irev avro ^dovo; tufvoiun^, 
Asuxowtv ^a^to'a'i aa'Ku^Afxwu ^^oet xaXov, 
A0«VAT«v fMra ^Xw troy, orpoXtirovT* wS^vftwj 

Burotg aiBffnriHa'tf kakou )'ou» trnrai aXjui., 

Hesiod. Opera et Diei. Iib.i. 195. , 

Victajacet Pietas : et Virgo csde madentes^ 
Ultima ccelestiiin terras Astraea reliqoit. 

Ovid. Metamor. L. i. Fab. .4. 

• Paulatim deinde ad Superos Astreea recesslt, ' 
. Hac coxniteatque duspariter figere sorores. 

J'urenal. Sat. vi.L iOi 
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not dispute the fact it was intended to account for. 
iThey often hint at human degeneracy, and some un- 
known curse hanging over our being, and even coming 
Jnto the world along with us. Pliny, in the preface to 
bis seventh book, has this remarkable passage : ' The 
<anima1 about to rule over the rest of created animals 
lies weeping, bound hand and foot, making his -first 
entrance upon life with sharp pangs, and this, for no 
other crime than that he is born man/ — Cicero, in a 
'4pas6age, for the preservation of which we are indebted 
to St. Augustine, gives a yet stronger idea of an exist- 
ing degeneracy in human nature: — *Man,'^8ays he, 
' comes into existence, not as from the hatids of ' a 
mother, but of a step-dame nature, with a body feeble, 
naked, and fragile, and a mind exposed to anxiety and 
care, abject in fear, unmeet for labour, prone to- licen- 
.tiousness, in which, howeverj there still dwell some 
sparks of the divine mind, though obscured, and, as it 
were, in ruins/ And, in another place, he intimates it 
as a current opinion, that man comes into the world as 
into a state of punishment expiatory of crimes com- 
mitted in some previous stage of existence^ of which 
we now retain no recollection. 

From these proofs, and from daily observation and 
experience, there is every ground for concluding that 
man is in a state of misery and depravity quite incon- 
sistent with the happiness for which, by a benevolent 
God, he must have been created. We see glaring 
marks of this in our own times. Prejudice alone blinds 
us to the absurdity and the horror of those systematic 
murders which go by the" name of wars, where man 
falls on man, brother slaughters brother ; where death, 
in every variety of horror, preys *o» the finely-Jibred 
human frame ; and where the dry of the widow and the 

2 o 2 
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orpban rite up to hBnyea long after the thunder of the 
fight and the clang of arms hare ceased, and the bones 
4>f 8onSj» brothers, and husbands slam are grown white 
on the field. Customs like these vouch, with most 
miraculous organs, for the depravity of the human 
^eart, and these are not the most mournful of those 
considerations which present themselves to the mind 
of the thinking man. 

Private life is equally fertile in calamitous perversion 
of reason, and extreme accumulation of misery. On the 
one hand, we see a large proportion of men sedulously 
employed in the eduction of their own ruin, pursuing 
vice in all its varieties, and sacrificing the peace and 
happiness of the innocent and unoffisading to their own 
brutal gratifications; and on the other, pain, misfor- 
tune, and misery, overwhelming alike the good and the 
bad, the provident and the improvident. But too 
general a view would distract our attention : let the 
reader pardon me if I suddenly draw him away from 
the survey of the crowds of life to a few detached scenes. 
We will select a single picture at random. The dia- 
racter is common. 

Behold that beautiful female, who is rallying a well- 
dressed young man with so much gaiety and humour. 
Did you ever see so lovely a countenance ? There is an 
expression of vivacity in her fine dark eye which quite 
captivates one ; and her smile, were it a little less bold, 
would be bewitching. How gay and careless she 
seems! One would suppose she had a very light and 
happy heart. Alas ! how appearances deceive I This 
guety is all feigned. It is her business to please, and 
beneath a fair and painted outside she conceals an un- 
quiet and forlorn breast. When she was yet very 
young, an engaging but dissolute young man took ad- 
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▼antage of her simplicity, and of the affection witli 
which he had inspired her, to betray her virtue. At . 
first liter infamy cost her many tears; but habit wore 
away this remorse, leaving only a kind of indistinct 
regret, and, as she fondly loved her betrayer, she ex- 
perienced, at times, a mingled pleasure even in her 
abandoned situation. But this was soon over. Her 
lover, on pretence of a journey into the country, left 
h^r for ever. She soon afterward heard of his marriage, 
with an agony of grief which few can adequately 
conceive, and none describe. The calls of want, how- 
ever, soon subdued the more distracting ebullitions of 
anguish. She had no choice left; all the gates of vir-' 
tae were shut upon her, and though she really abhorred 
the course, she was obliged to betake herself to vice 
for support. Her next keeper poi^sessed her person- 
without her heart. She has since passed through 
Several hands, and has found, by bitter ekpenence^ 
that the vicious, on whose generosity she is thrown, 
are devoid of all feeling but that of self-gratification, 
and that even the wages of prostitution are reluctantly 
and gtudgingly paid. She now looks on all men as 
6harpers. She smiles but to entangle and destroy; 
and while ^she simulates fondness, is intent only on 

• ' " ■ 

the extorting of that, at best poor pittance, which her 
necessities loudly demand. Thoughtless as she niay 
seem, she is not without an idea of her forlorn and 
wretched situation, and she looks only to sudden death, 
as her refuge, against that time when her charms shall 
cease to allure the eye of incontinence, when even the 
lowest haunts of infamy shall be shut against her, and' 
without a friend, or a hope, she must sink under the 
ptessure of want arid disease. ' 

But we will now shift the scene a little, and seUct 

2 o 3 
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Molher otjecl* Behold yoa poor wear j wi«tdi» «bo» 
with a child wrapt in her arms, with difficuhy draga 
lUong the road< The many with a kaapsack^ who ia 
walking before her, 19 her husband^ and is maicfaini^ 
to join his regiment. He has been spendii^, al a dram- 
shop in the town they have just left, the supply which 
the pale and weak appearance of his wife proclaima 
waa necessary for her sustenance. He is now hal^ 
drunk, and is venting the artificial spirits which in** 
tosication exQites in the abuse of his weary helpmate 
behind him. She seems to listen to hts reproad^ea in 
patient siknce. Her face will tell you more than many 
wordsi as, with a wan and meaning look, she surveys^ 
the litde wretch who is asleep on her arms* The tor- 
bnlent brutality of the man excites no attention: she 
is pondering on the future chance of life and the pF9<^ 
bable lot of her heedless little one: 

One other picture, and I have done. The man pacing 
with a slow step and languid aspect over yon f^rtaofi 
court, was once a fine dashing fellow, tbia. adauratioot 
of the ladUes, and the envy of the men. He is the only 
representative of a once respectable fkmily^ and in 
brought to this situation by unlimited indulgence at 
that time when the check is most necessary^ He begaa 
to figure in gentedl life at an early age. His mi^iidg* 
ing mother, to whose sole care he was left, thinking an 
alliance too good for her darlingy; cheerfully supplied 
his extravagance, under the idea that it would not laa* 
long, and that it would enable him to shme in those eir* 
cles where she wished him to rise. B«t he soon fouitd 
thit habits of prod^ity, onoe weU gained, are nevan 
eradicated* His fortune, though genteel^ waa not add* 
quate to such habits of expense* His ui^appy pueaA 
lived to see him mab» a degrading alliance^ and come 
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in danger of a jail, aad then died of a broken heart* 
His affairs soon wound themselves up« His debts were 
enormous^ and he had nothing to pay them with. He 
hat now been in that prison many years, and ninee he 
is excluded from the benefit of an insolvency act^ he 
has made up his mind to the idea of ending his days 
there. His wife, whose beauty had decoyed him, since 
she found he could not support her, deserted him for 
those who conld^ leaving him without friend or cchb^ 
panion, to pace; with measured st&ps, over the court oC 
a country jail, and endeavour to beguile the lassitude 
of imprisonment, by thinking on the days that are gone^ 
or counting the squares in his grated window in every 
possible direction, backwards, forwards, and across, till 
he sighs to find the sum always the same, and that the 
more anxiously we strive to beguile the moments in 
their course, the more sluggishly they travel. 

If these are accurate pictures of some of the varieties 
of human snfiertng, and if such pictures are eoramoa 
even to triteness, what conclusions must we draw aa to 
'the condition of man in general; and what must be the 
prevailing frame of mind of him who meditates much <m 
these subjects) and who> unbracing the whole tissue of 
causes and effects, sees Misery invariably the offspring 
of Vice, and Vice existing in hostility to the intenttons 
and wishes of €k>d ? Let the meditative mail turn wheve 
he will, he finds traeet of the depraved state of Nature^ 
and her consequent miseFy. Historypresents him wiril 
little but murder, treaehery, and crimes of every dis^ 
scriptton. Biography only strengliieDS the view, by 
concentrating it. The philosophers remind him of the 
existence of evil, by their lessons ho^w to avoid or en- 
dure tt : and the very poets lSiemseiv«s afibrd him ple«^ 
ture^ not wncoaneeUd wMi regret, a^ either by con* 
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trast, eiemplification) or deduction, they bring the world 
and its circumstances before his eyes. 

That such a one, then, is prone to sadness, who will 
wonder? If such meditations are beneficial, who will 
blame them ? The discovery of evil naturally leads us 
tb contribute our mite towards the alleviation of the 
wretchedness it introduces. While we lament vice, we 
learn to shun it ourselves, and to«ndeavour, if possible, to 
arrest its progress in those around us; and in the course 
of these high and lofly speculations, we are insensibly. 
led to think humbly of ourselves, and to lift up our 
thoughts to Him who is alone the fountain of all per- 
fection and the source of all good. W. 

(No. X.) 

La lime est une eBclaye, et ne doit qu'obeir. 

BoiUau L* Art Poetique* 

Experiments in versification have not often been suc- 
cessful. Sir Philip Sidney, with all his genius, great 
as it undoubtedly was, could not impart grace to his 
iiexameters, or fluency jto his sapphics. Spenser's 
'$tanxa was new, but his verse was familiar to the ear : 
and though his rhymes were frequent even to satiety , 
he seems to have avoided the awkwardness of novelty, 
and 'the difficulty .of unpractised metres. Donne had 
notmusic enough to render.his broken rhyming couplets 
sufferable,^ and neither his .wit nor his pointed satire 
were sufficient to. rescue him from that neglect which 
his uncouth and rugged, versification speedily superin- 
duced. 

In our times, Mr. Southey has given, grace and me- 
lody to some. of the Latin and Greek. measui:es,. and 
Mr, Bo^vl^s. has: written rhyming heroics,. wherein, the 
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«^Dse is transmitted from couplet to cdnplet) jeiiid the 
{Causes are va.rted with all the freedom of blank verse, 
without exciting any sensation of mggedness^ or offend- 
ing the nicest eiar. Bnt these are minor efforts : the 
former of these exquisite poets has taken a yet wider 
range, and in his * Thalaba the Deistroyer/ has spumed 
at all the received laws of metre, and framed a fabric 
of verse altogether his own. 

An innovation so bold as that of Mir. Southey, was 
sure to meet with disapprobation and ridicule. The 
World naturally looks with suspicion on systems which 
contradict established principles, and reftise to quad- 
rate with habits which, as they have been used to; men 
are apt to thiuk cannot be improved upon. The op^ 
position which has been made to the metre of Thalaba^ 
is, therefore, not so much to be imputed to its want of 
harmony, as to the operation of existing prejudices ; 
and it is fair to conclude, that, as these prejudices are 
softened by usage, and the strangeness of novelty wears 
offf the peculiar features of this lyrical frame of verse 
will be more candidly appreciated, and its merits more 
unreservedly acknowledged. 

Whoever is conversant with the writings of this au- 
thor, will have observed and admired that greatness of 
mind, and comprehension of intellect, by which he is 
enabled, on all occasions, to throw off the shackles of 
habit and prepossession. Southey never treads in the 
beaten track : his thoughts, while they are those of na- 
ture, carry that cast of originality which is the stamp 
and testimony of genius. He views things through a 
peculiar phasis, and while he has the feelings of a man, 
they are those of a man almost abstracted from mor- 
tality, and reflecting on, and painting the scenes of lifei 
as if he were a mere spectatori uninfluenced by his own 
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conttenon with the objects he sanre js. To this faculty 
of bold discrimination I attribute many of Mr. Sonthey's 
peculiarities as a poet. He never seems to inquire how 
other men would treat a subject, or what may happen 
to be the usage of the times; but filled with that strong 
sense of fitness, which is the result of bold and un- 
shackled thought, he fearlessly pursues that course 
which his own sense of propriety points out. 

It is very evident to me, and I should conceive to 
all who consider the subject attentively, that the struc- 
ture of the verse, which Mr. Southey has promulgated 
in his Thalaba,.waB neither adopted rashly, nor from 
any vain emulation of originality. As the poet him- 
self happily observes, ' It is. the arabesque ornament of 
an Arabian tak,^ No . one would wish to see the Joan 
of Arc in such a garb; but the wild freedom of the ver- 
sification of Thalaba accords well with the romantic 
wildness of the. story; and I do not hesitate to. say., 
that, had any other known measure been^ adopted, the 
poem would have been deprived of half its beauty, 
and all its propriety. In blank verse it would have 
been absurd ; in rhyme, insipid. The lyrical manner 
is admirably adapted to the sudden transitions and rapid 
connexions of an Arabian tale, while its variety pre- 
cludes teedium, and its full, because unshackled, ca- 
dence, satisfies the ear with legitimate harmony. At 
first, indeed, the verse may appear uncouth, because i^ 
is new to the ear; but I defy any man who has any 
feeling of melody, to peruse the whole poem, without 
paying tribute to the sweetness of its flow, and the 
gracefulness of its modulations. 

In judging of this extraordinary poem, we should 
consider it as a genuine lyric. production,r-we should 
conceive it as recited to the harp, in times when such 
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rehttion's carried notbing incredible with them. - Carry- 
ing this idea along with us, the admirable art of the 
poet will strike us with tenfold conviction; the abrupt 
sublimity of his transitions, the sublime simplicity of his 
manner, and the delicate touches by which he coimects 
the various parts of his nan'ative, will then be -more 
strongly observable, and we shall in particalar, remark 
the uncommon felicity with which he has adapted his 
versification; and, in the midst of- the wildest irregu- 
larity, lieft nothing to fihock the ear, or offend the judg- 
ment. 

(No. XL) 
THE PROGRESS OF iCKOWLEDGE. 

Few histories would be more worthy of attention than 
that of the progress of knowledge, from its first dawn 
to the time of its meridian splendour, among the ancient 
Greeks. Unfortunately, however, the precautions which 
in this early period, were almost generally taken to con- 
fine all knowledge to a particular branch of men, and 
when the Greeks began to contend for the palm among 
the learned nations, their backwardness to acknowledge 
the sources from whence they derived the first principles 
of their philosophy, have served to wrap this interesting 
subject in almost impenetrable obscurity. Few vestiges, 
except the Egyptian hieroglyphics,. now remain of the 
learning of the more ancient world,. Of the two mil- 
lions of verses said to have been written by, the Chal- 
dean Zoroaster,* we haye no relics: and the oracles 
which go under his name are pretty gener<ally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. 

The Greeks unquestionably derived their philosophy 

• Hiny. 
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§nm the Bg^ptitat aitd Chaldeaiis* Both PyUuigon» 
mud PlalDh»d visited thogeeouatnes for the admiitage 
of learaQBg ; and tf ¥» nay credit the ceceiyed accoonts 
ofithe fonner of theae ittustrious sages, he was regalarly 
iMliated in the schools- ctf £gypt> during the period of 
tiraiity-»two years that he resided in that country, and 
heeame the envy and admiration of the Egyptians them^ 
adves. Of the Pythagorean doctrines we hare some 
accociBts renumiing; and nothing is wanting to render 
the sy^ema of Platoni sm complete and intelligible. In 
the dogmas of these philosophers, therefore, we mxy 
be able to trace the learning of these primitive nations, 
though our conclusions must be cautiously drawn, and 
much mast be allomd to the jactive mtelUgence of two 
Greeks. Ovid's short summary of the Philosophy of 
Pythagoras deserves attention. 

— — Isque, licet coeli regione remotos, 
Mente l5eos adiit : et* qatb natura negabat 
ViaiboA homaiua, ocvha ea pectoris bausit. 
Gomqae axUBfto, et ^gtfi penpexerat omnia eoA ; 
In iiiiedinm diaeMida dabat : e<etiuiM[ae cdleatOBi, 
Dictaque nurantiiiii, maf^ai primordia mundi 
£t rerum causas et quid natura docebat. 
Quid Deus : unde nives : qus fblminis esset origo 
Jupiter, an venti, discussa nube, tonarent. 
Quid -qvater^t terraa : quft ndexa lege mfiadrent, 
£t qnodcum^Belatet. 

If we are to credit thiif account, and i^is corroborated 
by many other testimonies, Pythagoras searched deeply 
into natural causes. Some have imagined, and strong 
asserted, that his central fire was figurative of die sun, 
and therefore that he had an idea of its real situation ;' 
but this opinion, so generally adopted, may be combated 
with some .degree of reason. I should be inclined- to 
think Pythagoras gained his idea of the great centnd, 
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vivifpiig^iiadccwiifAfiffe froni tha Chakkitns,aadtiMit» 
tli«refoce» it wa* the re{Nrc«entative not of the mxn but 
of ihe Deity. Zoroaster taught that there was one Qod, 
Eteraaly the Father of die Universe : he assimilated the 
Deity to light, and applied to him the names of Light, 
Beam^y and Splendour. The Magi» corrupting his 
represenlatioa of the Supremie Being, and, tahing lite-i 
rally what was- meant as an allegory or symbol, sup- 
posed that God was this central fire, the source of heat, 
light, and life, residing in th« centre of the universe ; 
and from hence they introduced among the Chaldeans 
the worship of fire. That Pythagoras was tainted with 
this superstition is well known. On the testimony of 
Plutarch, bis disciples held, that in the midst of thefi>ttr 
elemeuts is the fiery globe of Unity, or Monad — the 
procreative, nutritive, and ei^citive power. The sacred 
fire of Vesta,t among the Greeks and Latins, was a re-* 
nmin of this doctrine. 

As the limits of this paper will not allow me to take 
in all the branches of this subject, I shall confine my 
attention to the opinions held by these early nations of 
the nature of the Godhead. 

Amidst the corruptions introduced by the Magi, we 
may discern, with tolerable certainty, that Zoroaster 
taught the worship. of the one true God; and Tbales, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, who had all been instituted in 
the mysteries of the Chaldeans, taught the same doc^ 
trine.. These philosophers likewise asserted the om- 
nipotence and eternity of God ; and that he was the 
creator of all things, and the governor of the universe. 
Plato decisively supported the doctrines of future re- 
wards and punishments ; and Pythagoras, struck with 
the idea of the omnipresence of the Deity, defined him 
as animus per universas mundi partes omnentque naturam 

2 p 
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cammeoMs atque d^tuusy ex quo omnia qmt naseuntur ani'' 
maUa vittun capiuni,* — An intelligence moving tipony 
and diffused over all parU of the universe and all na-^ 
tare, from which all animals derive their existence. 
As for the swarm of gods, worshipped both in Egypt 
and Greece, it is evident they were only esteemed as 
inferior deities. In the time of St Paul, there was s 
temple at A.thens inscribed to the unknown God; and 
Hesiod makes them younger thfui the earth and heaven. 

Bf «fx>ic tfvc rata Mat Ov^ant tvfVf trmrtif 

Oi r •» rm tytmro diM ^awipu ia'M««^THEoa« 

If Pythagoras, and tlie other plulosophers who sae^ 
ceeded him, paid honour to these gods, they either did 
it through fear of encountering ancient prejudices, or 
they reconciled it by recurring to the Demonology of 
their masters, the Chaldeans, who maintaiqed the agency 
of good and bad Demons, who presided over different 
things, and were distinguished into the powers of light 
and darkness, heat and cold. It is remarkable, too, 
that amongst all these people, whether Egyptians or 
Chaldeans, Greeks or Romans, as well as every other 
nation under the sun, sacrifices were made to the gods, 
in order to render them propitious to their wishes, or 
to expiate their offences — a fact which proves, that the 
conviction of the interference of the Deity in haman 
affairs is universal ; and, what is much more important, 
that this custom is primitive, and derived from the first 
inhabitants of the world. 

• • « • 

(No. XIL) 
While the seat of empire was yet at Byzantium, and 

* Lactantios Div. Inst. lib. cap. 5. etiam, Minucius Felix, ' Py- 
thagorae Deus est animus per universam rerum naturam commeans 
atqu« intentus ez quo etiam animalium omnium vita capiatur/ ^ ' 
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that city was tbe centre, not only of dominion, bat of 
learning^ and politeness, a certaiiin hermit had fixed bis 
residence in a cell, on tbe banks of the Athyras, at the 
distance of about ten miles from the capital. The spot 
was retired, although so near the great city, and was 
protected, as well by woods and precipices as by the 
awful reverence with which, at that time, all ranks be- 
held the character of a recluse. Indeed, the poor old 
man, who tenanted the little hollow, at the summit of 
a crag, beneath which the Athyras rolls its impetuous 
torrent, was not famed for the severity of his penances, 
or the strictness of his mortifications. That he was 
either studious, or protracted his devotions to a late hour, 
was, evident, for his lamp was often seen to stream 
through the trees which shaded his dwelling, when ac« 
cident called any of the peasants from their beds at un- 
seasonable hours. Be this as it may, no miracles were 
imputed to him ; the sick rarely came to petition for 
the. benefit of his prayers, and, though some both loved 
him, and had good reason for loving him, yet many 
undervalued him for the want of that very austerity 
which the old man seemed most desirous to avoid. 

It was evening, and the long shadows of the Thra- 
)dan mountains were extending still farther and farther 
along the plains, when this old man wts disturbed in 
his meditations by the approach of a stranger. ' How 
far is it to Byzantium V was the question put by the 
.traveller. * Not far to those who know the country,' 
replied the hermit, * but a stranger would not easily 
find his way through the windings of these woods, and 
the intricacies of the plains beyond them. Do you see 
that blue mist which stretches along the bounding line 
of th^ horizon as far as the trees will permit the' eye to 
tface it? Thiat is the Propontis : and higher up on the 
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lefty tlie atf of ConstMithiople retts its proud faeaa 
ftbove the waters. But I would dissuade thee, straiiger> 
from puiBuing thy journey fturther to-night Thoa 
nayest rest in the village^ which is halfway down the 
hill ; or if thou wih share my supper of roots, and pat 
up with a hed of leaves, my cell Is open to thee.*-^' I 
thank thee, father,* replied the youth, * I am weary 
with my journey, and will accept thy proffered hospi- 
tality.* They ascended the rock together. The her* 
mil's cell was the work of nature. It penetrated fac into 
the rock, and in the innermost recess waH alitde chapel, 
famished with a crucifix, and a human skull, the ob- 
jects of the hermit's nightly and daily contemplation^, 
for neither of them received his adoration. That cor- 
niption had not as yet crept into the Christian church; 
The hermit now lighted up a fire of dry sticks (fbr the 
nights are very piercing in the regions above the- HeU 
lespont and the Bosphorus), and dien proceeded to 
prepare their vegetable meal. While he was thua em- 
ployed, his young guest surveyed, with surprise, the 
dwelling which he was to inK&bit for the night. A 
cold rock-hole on the bleak summit of one of the Thra- 
eian hills, seemed to him a comfortless choice fbr a 
weak and solitary old man. The rude materials of his 
scanty furniture still more surprised him. A table fixtd 
to the ground, a wooden bench> an earthen tamp, a 
number of rolls of papyrus and vellum, and a heap of 
leaves in a corner, the hermit*s bed, were all his stock. 
' Is it possible,' at length he exclaimed, ^ that you can 
tenant this comfortless cave, with these sclfnty accom'- 
modations, through choice : Go with me, old man, t6 
Constantinople, and receive from me those convenienees 
which befit your years.' * And what art thou going td 
do at Constantinople, my young friend V said the her- 
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j^ii, ' fpf thy dialect bespeaks thee a native of more 
fouthem regions. Am I mistaken, art thou not an 
Athenian?* ''lam an Athenian/ replied the youth, 
'by birth, bat I hope I am not an Athenian in vice. 
I bailee left my degenerate birth-place in quest of hap- 
piness. I have learned from my master, Speusippus^ 
^ genuine asserter of the much belied doctrines of Epi- 
curus, that as a future state is a mere phantom and 
vagary of the brain, it is the only true wisdom to enjoy 
life while we have it. But I have learned from him 
also, that virtue alone is true enjoyment. I am re- 
solved, therefore, to enjoy life, and that too with virtue, 
as my companion and guide. My travels are begun 
with the design of discovering where I can best unite 
both objects : enjoyment the most exquisite, with vir- 
tue the most perfect. You perhaps may have reached 
the latter, my good father ; the former you have cer- 
tainly missed. To-morrow I shall continue my search. 
At Constantinople, I shall laugh and sing with the gayj 
meditate with the sober, drink deeply of every unpol- 
luted pleasure,, and taste all the fountains of wisdom 
and philosophy. I have heard much of the accomplish- 
ments of the women of Byzantium. With us, females 
are mere household slaves ; here, I am told, they have 
minds, I almost promise myself that I shall marry and 
settle at Constantinople, where the loves and graces 
s^em alone to reside, and where even the women have 
minds. My good father, how the wind roars about this 
aerial nest of yours, and here you sit during the long 
cold nights, all alone, cold and cheerless, when Con- 
stantinople is just at your feet, with all its joys, its com- 
forts, and its elegancies. I perceive that the philoso- 
phers of our sect, who succeeded Epicurus, were right, 
when they taught that there might be virtue without 
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enjoymenty lind that virttie without enjojfmeiit is h^ 
worth the having.' The face of the youth kindled Wl^ 
animation as he spake these words, and be visibly en* 
joyed the consciousness of superior intelli^nce. The 
old man sighed, and was silent. As they ate theit 
frugal supper, both parties seemed involved irk dee^ 
thought. The yoTing traveller was dreaming of the 
Bycantine women : his host seemed occtfpied with fkt 
different meditations. * So you are travelling to Con* 
stantinople in search of hajppiness? at length etclttimed 
the hermit ; M too have been a suitor of that dWiiiity^ 
and it may be of use to ydU to hear how I bave flirecfi 
The history of my life will serve to fill up the intervtd 
before we retire to rest^ and my experience maty not 
prove altogether useless to one who Is about to go the 
same journey which I hafvb finished. 

* These scanty hairs ot mine were ilot lelw^j*^ g^» 
nor these limbs decrepid : I was once, like thee, young, 
Aresh, and vigorous, ^11 of delightful dreams, and gij 
anticipations. Life seemed a garden oiP sweet8> a path 
of roses ; and I thought I had but to choose ih whatt 
way I would be happy. I will pass over the incidents 
of my boyhood, and come to my maturer years. I Had 
scarcely seen twenty summers, when I formed one of 
those extravagant and ardent attachmeiits, of which 
youth is so susceptible. Ft happened, that, at Aat 
time, I bore arms under tlie emperor Theodoslui^, hi 
his expedition agflihst the Goths, who' had overfoH tl 
part of Thrace. In our return from a ^ceessful cattK* 
paign, we staid some time in the Of^ek cities, whieh 
border on the Euxine. In one of these cities I beoune 
acquainted with a female, whose form Wftir not Atoyis 
elegant than her mind was cuHivated, lihd hel^ h€M 
untainted. I had done her fiimiljr som^ tHvitf s^rVkSeiT, 
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ttnd her gratiitade spoke too warmly to iny intoxiedted 
brain to leave any doubt on mj mind that she k>red 
me. The idea was too exquisitely pleading to be soon 
dismissed. I sought every occasion of being with her. 
Her niiid> persuasive voice seemed lik^ the music Of 
heaven to my eairs, after the tdils dnd rQughrii^ss of a 
abldier's life. I had a friend, tbo, ^faoSi^ converse, 
ntet to that of the^ dear objtei of my s^cfel love, was 
snost dear to ihe. He formed the third in all dur ineet- 
ings, amd beyond the enjoyili^t of the societjr df these 
two, I hield not a wish. I had never ^et spoken ex- 
t>licitly tb my female friend, but it fondly hoped we un- 
derstood each other. Why should I dwell on the sob- 
jeet? I was mistaken. My Mend threw tiimself on 
my mercy. I found that he, noli I, was the object Of 
her affections. Young mdn, ycfix may conceive, but 
I eannot describe what I felt, as I joined their hands. 
The stroke #as severe, sfhd> for a time, unfitted me fbr 
the duties of my station. I suffered ^e army to leave 
the place without accompanying it ; and thus lost the 
rewards of my past services, and forfeited the favour of 
my aetereigu. This weis ano^er source of anxiety and 
regret to me, as my mind recotere'd its wonted tone. 
But the mmd of youth,, however deeply it may fed for 
awhile, eventually rises up from dejection, and regains 
its wonted elasticity. That vigour by which the spirit 
vecovers itself from the depths of tisetess regret, and 
enters upon new prospecta with iCs accu4itMsed ardour, 
is only subdued by time. I now< appMe^ myself to the 
study of philosophy, under a Greek mavtefr; and dl tdf 
ambition: was dbected towards tetters* But amMl9oh 
is net quite enough to fill a yoa«g man's heart. I'»tf!l 
fek a. vovi there^ and stgbed as I rejected on the liapi- 
ptQMa of my friend. At tte tittis' wfien I Vii^efeF the 
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object of my first love, a young Christian woman, her 
frequent companioh, had sometimes taken my atten- 
tion. She was an Ionian by birth, /and had all the 
softness and pensive intelligence which her country- 
women are said to possess when un vitiated by the cor- 
ruptions so prevalent in that delightful region. You 
are no stranger to the cpntenipt with which the Gredcs 
then treated, and do still, in some places, treat the 
Christians. This young woman bore that contempt 
with a calmness which surprised me. There were then 
but few converts to that religion in those parts, and its 
profession was therefore more exposed to ridicule and 
persecution from its strangeness. Notwithstanding>her 
religion, I thought I could love this interesting and 
amiable female ; and; in spite of my former mistake^ I 
had the vanity to imagine I was not indifferent to hen 
As our intimacy increased, Ilearned, to my astonish- 
ment, that she regarded me as one involved in igno- 
rance and error ; and that; although she felt an affec- 
tion for me, yet she would never become my wife, 
while I remained devoted to the religion of my ances- 
tors. Piqued at this discovery, I received the books, 
which she now for the first time put into my hands, 
with pity and contempt. I expected to find them no- 
thing but the repositories of a miserable and deluded 
superstition, more presuming than the mystical leav^ 
of the Sibyls, or the obscure triads of Zoroaster. How 
was I mistaken! There was much which I could not 
at all comprehend; but, in the midst of this darkness, 
the effect of my ignorance, I discerned a system of 
morality, so exalted, so exquisitely pure, and so far re- 
moved from all I would "have conceived of the most 
perfect virtue, that all the philosophy of the Grecian 
world seemed worse than dross in the comparison; 
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My formet learning had oiily netted to teach me that 
something Was wanting to complete the systems of phi- 
losophers. Here that invisible link was supplied, and 
I could even then observe a harmony and consistency 
in the whole which carried irresistible conviction to my 
inind. I will not enlarge on this subject. Christianity 
is not a mere set of opinions to he embraced by the 
Understanding. It is the Work of the heart as well as 
the head. Let it suffice to say, that, in time, I became 
a Christilin, and the husband of Sapphira. 



REFLECTIONS.— ON PRAYER. 

Iir there be any dtity which our Lord Jestis Christ 
tteems to have considered as more indispensably neces- 
sary towards die formatibh of a true Christian, it id that 
df prayer. He has taken Wirery opportunity of impress^ 
ing on our minds the Absolute need in which we stand 
of the divine assistance, both to persist in the paths of 
righteousness, and to fiy ^om the allurements of a fas- 
cinating, but dangerous life : and he has directed us 
to the only tneaUs of obtaining that assistance, in con- 
stant and habitual dppeals to the throne of grace. 
Prayer is certainly the foundation-stone of the super- 
structure of a religious life: for a man can neither ar- 
rive at true piety, nor pehtevere in its ways when at- 
'taiaed> unless. With sincere and continued fervency, 
knA with the most unaffected anxiety, he implore Al- 
Qdighty God to grant him his perpetual grace, to guard 
aud restif^iih hini from all those derelictions of hearty 
to whidh we are, by nature, but too probe. I should 
thittft it an insult to the uiiderstandiiig of a Christiaa 
to dwell on the netessity bf jphiyer, and, before we can 
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harangue aa infiddl on its efficacy, w^ mittt coimnce 
him, not only that the Being to whom we address our« 
selves really exists, but that he condescends to hear 
and to answer our humble supplications. As these ob- 
jects are foreign to my prescint purpose, I shall take 
my leave of the necessity of prayer, as acknowledged 
by all to whom this paper is addressed, and shall be 
.content to expatiate on the strong inducements which 
we have to lift up our souls to our Makefr in the lan- 
guage of supplication and of praise ; to depict the hap- 
piness which results to the man of true piety from the 
exercise of this duty; and, lastly, to warn mankind, 
lest their fervency should carry them into the extreme 
of fanaticism, and their prayers, instead of being silent 
and unassuming expressions of gratitude to their Maker, 
and humble entreaties for his favouring grace, should 
degenerate into clamorous vociferations and insolent 
gesticulations, utterly repugnant to the true spirit of 
prayer, and to the language of a creature addressing 
his Creator: 

There is such an exalted delight to a regenerate be* 
ing in the act of prayer, and he anticipates with so 
much pleasure, amid the toils of business; and th« 
crowds of the world, the moment when he shall be abl0 
to pour out his soul without interruption into the bosodi 
of his Maker, that I am persuaded, that the degree of 
desire or repugnance which a man feels to the perform* 
ance of this amiable duty, is an infallible criterion dt 
his acceptance with God. Let the unhappy child of 
dissipation — ^letthe impure voluptuary boast of his Aoi^ 
hours of exquisite enjoyment ; even in the degree of 
bliss they are infinitely inferior to the delight of which 
the righteous man participates in his private devotions; 
while in their opposite consequences they lead. to a ao 
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less wide extreme than heaven and hell, a state <>f po- 
«itive bap^ness, and a state of positive . misery. If 
tbere ¥Fere no other inducement to prayer, than the very 
gratification it imparts to the soul, it would deserve to 
be regarded as die most important object of a Christian ; 
for no where eke could he purchase so much calmness, 
80 much resignation, and so much of that peace and 
repose of spirit, in which consists the chief happiness 
of this otherwise dark and stormy being. But to prayer, 
besides the inducement of momentary gratification, the 
very self-love implanted in our bosoms would lead us 
to resort, as the chief good, for our Lord hath said, ' Ask, 
and it shall be given to thee ; knock and it shall be 
opened ;•' and not a supplication made in the true spirit 
t>f faith and humility, but shall be. answered; not a re* 
^uest which is urged with unfeigned submission and 
lowliness of spirit, but shall be granted, if it be consist- 
ent with our happiness, either temporal or eternal. Of 
this happiness, however, the Lord God is the only judge ; 
but this we do know, that whether our requests be 
granted, or whether they be refused, all is working to- 
gether for our ultimate benefit. 

When I say, that such our requests and solicitations, 
as are urged in the true spirit of meekness, humility, 
and submission, will indubitably be answered, I would 
wish to draw a line between supplications so urged, 
and those violent and vehement declamations which, 
under the name of prayers, are sometimes heard to pro- 
ceed from the lips of men professing to worship God 
it} th^ spirit of meekness and truth. Surely I need not 
impress on any reasonable mind, how directly contrary 
these inflamed and bombastic harangues are to every 
precept of ChristiaBity, and every idea of the deference 
due from a poor worm, like man, to the omnipotent and 
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<he retirioig, a^id y«t ^^qUq^ ^^ iaipresiaive fprs^.^f 
wonhip Qf our exc^ll^i^t^ cl^mql^ ; and the wild a^d la^ 
booted exd^oiatioiWy t\^ authoritative apd dicia^ory 
dampurs of m^o^ wli^, iQJigetjUng the ifum^n^ distance 
at which thay atand £rfm the awful Being whoai thef 
addreaSf boldly> and with uublfiflihing front* apeak t^ 
their God as to an equa^ aod alni.oat dare to preac^ribe 
to faisJafiouite wisdom M^e affip^ it shall pursue ? How 
oite(^,h^ the^sU^nfi, :i^et doqftent.eyje of misery., wcn^g 
froqi the.reluctfinihMd.otcbarity that relief which ha# 
been defied to th^i^ liHid and^v^npo^twia^ be^ar? And 
is Heaven ^ b$ italfen by stprm ? Are we to wreat th^ 
Alin^ghty from his purpoaes by vociferaiiion and iq%r 
portunity? God Corbid! U is. a fair and a (eaaonabkb 
thongh a n^lfind^oly iuterfereiM^e, that the Loi^d shuts 
his eaiLs against pioajers liJte these, and leaves. the de^ 
luded supplicants to foUpw the impube of their own 
headstrong pstsaioas, without a guide, and^ destitute of 
every ray of his pure and hply light. 

Those mock apostles, who thus dieigraQe. the worship 
,^ the tn^ God by their extmvagance^ ar.e very fpnd 
df Spearing to imitiite the cpod^ct qf pur Savipui:* 
during his mortal peregrination ; bq t how contrary wer4 
hfS'l^bits. tp thpse of thes^ deluded, niep ! Bid h# t^acb 
his di^iples to insult t^e e^ pf Qeavt^n with noise and 
clamour? Were. his. precepts thos^ of &n^tici9Bi,and 
passion l.p|d he in^igie the.mind^ of bis bearers with 
velipment and dectaynatpry hai^oigues? Did he pca$ 
with aU. this cpn^dence— rthis arrc^^ce — this assur-: 
ance? How different was his coi|di9.«t! He. divested 
wiadprn of all its pomp and parade, in prder to, suit it 
to the capacities of the. meanest of ijts auditors. He^ 
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spake to them in the lowly laiiguage of parable and 
similitude; and mhen he praye4> did be instruct his 
hearers to attend to him wMi a loud chorus of Amens? 
Did he (participating as he did in the Godhead)i did be 
assume the tone of sufficiency, and the language of 
assurance? Far from it! he prayed, and be instructed 
bis disciples to pray, in lowliness and meekness of 
spirit; he instructed them to approach the throne of 
Grace with fear and tremblingi silently, and with the 
deepest awe and Teneration ; and be evinced by bis 
condemnation of the prayer of the self-sufficient Pha- 
risee, opposed to that of the diffident publican, the 
light in which those were considered in the eyes of the 
Lord, who, setting the terrors of his Godhead at de* 
fianoe, and boldly building on their own worthiness, 
approached him with confidence and pride. 

Thbbb is nothing so indispensably necessary towards 
the establishment o£ fiitnre earthly, as well wi heavenly 
happiness, as eariy impressions of piAty* For, as re- 
ligion is the sole source of all human welfare and peace , 
so habits of religious reflection, in the spring of life» 
are the only means of arriving at a due sense of ths • 
importance of divine concerns in a^, except by Ae 
bitter and hazardous roads of repentance and reinorse. 
There is not a more awful spectacle in nature, tlian 
the deathrbed of a /a^e repentance. The groans of 
agony which attend the sepasation of the soul from the 
-body, heightened by the hearlTiHemng ezcknmtion of 
msotai di«bress : the dceadftil ebilUiliQns of horror asid 
remorse, intenaa&gled with the half-fearful, but fervent 
depreoattons of the divine wrath, and prayers fbr the 
divine mercy, joined to the pathetic imploring to the 
fneadswho stand weqping around the bed of the sinner 
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to pray for him, and to take warning from his awful 
end, contribute to render this scene «ucb an impressive 
and terrible meiAento of • the state of those who. have 
neglected their souls, as must bring to a due sense of 

his duty the most hardened of infidels. 

It is to ensure you, my young friends, as far as pre- 
cept can ensure you, from horrors like these in your 
last moments, that I write this little book, in the hopes 
that, through the blessing of the Divine Being, it may 
be useful in inducing you to reflect on the importance 
of early piety, and lead you into the cheerful perform- 
ance of your dudes to God, and to your own souls. 
In the pursuit of this plan, I shall, first, consider the 
bliss which results from a pious disposition, and the 
horrors of a wicked one. Secondly, the necessity of 
an early attention to the concerns of the -soul towards 
the establishment 6f permanent religion, and its con- 
sequent happiness ; and, thirdly, I shall point out and 
contrast the last moments of those who have acted in 
conformity, ov in contradiction to the rules ,here laid 
down. ...... .... 

The contri^st between the lives of the good and the 
wicked man affords such convincing arguments in sup^ 
port of the excellence of religion; that even those infi- 
dels who have dared to assert their disbelief of the 
doctrine of Revelation, have confessed -that in a po- 
litical point of view, if in no other, it ought to be main^ 
tained. Compare the peaceful and collected course of 
the virtuous and pious man, with' the turbulent Jrrega- 
larity and violence of him who negleots:htS' soul for the 
allurements of vice, and judge for yourselves of the 
policy of the conduct of each, even in this world. 
Whose pieasui^es are the mo^t esquisit^? Whose de^^ 
lights the most lasting? Whose state is the^mostenTi- 
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Mh ? His who barters his hopes of eternal w.elfare for 
a few fleeting moments of brutal Ratification ; or his 
who, while he keeps a future state alone in his view, 
finds happiness in the conscientious performance of his 
duties, and the scrupulous. fulfilment of the end of his 
sojourn here? Believe me, my friends, there is no com- 
parison between them. The joys of the infatuated 
mortal who sacrifices his soiil to his sensualities, are 
mixed with bitterness and anguish. The voice of con- 
science rises distinctly to his ear, amid the shouts .of 
intemperance and the sallies of obstreperous mirth. 
In th^ hour of rejoicing, she whispers her. appalling 
monitions tohim^ and his heart sinks within him, and 
the smile of triuinphaht viHany is converted into the 
ghastly grin of horror and hopelessness. But, oh! 
in the languid intervals of dissipation; in the dead 
hour of the night» when all is solitude and silence, 
when the soul is driven to commune with itself, and the 
voice of remorse, whose whispers were before half- 
drowned in the noise of riot, rises dreadfully distinct 
—what!— what are his emotions! — Who can paint 
his agonies, his execrations, his despair! Let that man 
lose again, in the vortex of fashion, and folly, and vice, 
the remembrance of his horrors: let him smile, let 
him laugh and be merry; believe me, my dear readers, 
he is not happy, he is not careless, he is not the jovial 
being he appears to be. His heart is heavy within 
him ; he cannot stifle the reflections which assail him 
in the very moment of enjoyment ; but strip thepainted 
veil from his bosom, lay aside the trappings of folly, 
and that man is miserable, and not only so, but he has . 
purchased that misery at the expenses of eternal torment. 
Let us oppose to this awful picture the life of the 
good man; of him who rises in the morning with 
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xihewtfa\ami to praUe ins Cr^lor for ali the good be 
bath bestowed apon him^ and to petfonn with studibiM 
BxactHess the duties of his station; and lays faimBelf 
down on his piliow in the evening in the sweet con« 
scioiisn^is of the applause of his own heart; Place 
this man on the stormy seas of misfortune and soirbw 
-«-pr^n him with afflictive dispensations of Prondenee 
^-Hmatch ttcm his drmS the object of his atfections — 
separate him for ever ft'om all he loted and bdd dew 
on eurthf and leave him isolated Imd an outcast in the 
world^-^-fae is ealm^— he ift cbmpos^d-— be is grateful — 
ha weeps, for human nature is weak, but he still ^re- 
ierves his composure find resignation — ^he Still iooN 
up to the giver of all good with thabkfolniess and praise, 
Imd perscTeies with calmness and fbrtitude iii the 
)^aths of righteousness. Bis disappbtntrttents cannot 
overwbehn htm, for his chief hopes a)re placed far, 
very far beyond the reach of human vicikitude. <He 
hath chosen that good part, which none can take away 
from him*' 

Here, ^en, lies the great excelleUire of religion and 
piety; they not only lead to eternal happiness, btit to 
the happiness of this w<Mrld; they not only ensuie ever- 
lasting bliss, but they are the sole ttieanS ol* arriving at 
that degree of felicity which this dark and stormy being 
is capable of, and are the sole supports ih the hour of 
adversity and afflietion. How infatuated then must 
that man be, who ean wilfiilly shut his eyes to his own 
welfare, dnd deviate from the paths of righteousness 
which lead to bliss ! Even allowing him io entertain 
the erironeous notion that religion does hot lead to hap- 
piness in this life, his cotiduct is ihcompatible with every 
sdea sf a reasonable being. In the Spectator we find 
the following image employed to tndttice a conviction of 
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ite magtoitnlchg of ^'tm^ t Suppoii^in]^ the whole body 
of the e^fftii wen) a gretVbadU or mass of the fittest sand, 
kttd that a singie grain^ or pfartide of this sand, should 
be adnihilitied every thousand years V supposritig, then, 
that ybu^ had itfti your chok^e to ht hapjpy all the while 
thts prodigious- mass was eonsumiiig, by this slow me- 
thfOd^'till t^ere was uot a grain of it left, on condiliott 
that you were to be miserable evier after ; or supposing 
l^at you tnight be happy for ever after, on condition 
you would be miserable till the whole maSs of sand 
were ihus aUAihiliBieed, at the rate of one sand a thou- 
sand years ; whioh of these tw6 oases would you make 
yoUr^ichoiee? 

It must be conftssed t^at inthis ease so many * * * 

• • « • 

The life of man is transient and unstable ; its fairest 
passages are but a lighter shade of evil, and yet those 
passages form but a disproportionate part of the picture. 
We all seek Happiness, though with different degrees 
of avidity, while the fickle object of our pursuits con- 
tinually evades the grasp of those who are the most 
eager in the chase ; and, perhaps at last throws herself 
into the arms of those who had entirely lost all sight 
of her, and who, when they are most blessed with her 
enjoyment, are least conscious that they possess her. 
Were the objects in which we placed the consummation 
of our wishes always virtuous, and the means employed 
to arrive at the bourn of our desires uniformly good, 
there can be little doubt that the aggregate of mankind 
would be as happy as is insistent with the state in 
which they live : but, unfortunately, vicious men pursue 
vicious ends by vicious means, and, by so doing, not 
only ensure their own misery, but they overturn and 
destroy the hit designs of the wiser and the better of 
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their kM*, This he who li^s no ij|^ of a bliss beyond 
the gratiication of his ^nital af|ieJtites, imrolves in the 
crime of seducth>d, the peace and the reposeM* a good 
and happ]/family,,and an indiridual act of e^l, et&nds 
itself by a continued impulse, over a large portiim, of 
society. It is thu« that men of bad minds become the 
pests of tlve societies of which they happen to be mem- 
bers. It is thus that the virtuous among men pay the 
bitter penalty of the crimes and follies of then unwor- 
thy fellows. 

Men who have. passed tbeir whole lives in the'lap of 
luxury and enjoyment, have no idea of misery beyond 
that of which they happen to be the individual objtcts. 



T^E tND. 




Piinted by J. F. Dowx, St. John's Squve^ 
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